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tells of ever-growing love 


The diamond sings of love eternal, the heart's 

own song. It says on anniversaries and at other ‘ 
special times ‘‘Our bond grows stronger” and it gives 
flattery and joy, time without ending. A gift of 

diamonds goes beyond words, beyond worldly values. 


De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. 





. 





Necklace, about $950; earrings, about $4500; ring, about $270. Your jeweler can show you many such pieces. 








Ugly is only skin-deep. 


It may not be much to look at. But be- 
neath that humble exterior beats an air- 
cooled engine. It won't boil over and ruin 
your piston rings. It won't freeze over and 
ruin your life. It's in the back of the car 
for better traction in snow and sand. And 
it will give you about 29 miles to a 
gallon of gas. 

After a while you get to like so much 


about the VW, you even get to like what 
it looks like. 

You find that there’s enough legroom 
for almost anybody's legs. Enough head- 
room for almost anybody's head. With a 
hat on it. Snug-fitting bucket seats. Doors 
that close so well you can hardly close 
them. (They're so airtight, it's better to 
open the window a crack first.) 


Those plain, unglamorous wheels are 
each suspended independently. So when 
a bump makes one wheel bounce, the 
bounce doesn't make the other wheel 
bump. It's things like that you pay the 
$1585* for, when you buy a 
VW. The ugliness doesn't add 
a thing to the cost of the car. 
That's the beauty of it. 


OQVolkswagen of America, Inc. "Suggested Retail Price, East Coast P.O.E., Local Toxes and Other Deoler Delivery Charges, if Any, Additional, 


One thing this Coronastat 55 
won't do is ‘nickel and dime you 


to death’ with hidden 


extra charges. 


Some people order a photocopier ex- 
pecting to pay such-and-such per 
copy and wind up getting quite a sur- 
prise when the first bi//s come in. One 
bill is for the number of copies they 
made. And another — the unexpected 
one—is for things like paper, supplies 
and service 

With a Coronastat™ 55°" in opera- 
tion you pay only for the copies you 
make. There are no “hidden costs.” Yet 
the copies you make on a Coronastat 
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55 can cost less than two cents each. 

Let us send you a cost-per-copy 
chart that will show you our costs in 
comparison with those of other lead- 
ing copiers. You can figure out for 
yourself just how much you'll save 
with a Coronastat 55 at work in your 
office. It may be hundreds—and could 
be thousands of dollars a year! 

There are other savings a Corona- 
stat 55 brings as well. No special 
wiring is needed. (You can even wheel 


the Coronastat 55 from department to 
department if you wish. Just plug it 
in.) The size is right, too. This console 
copier will fit where others won't. 

Whether you have a copier in oper- 
ation now or are thinking about buy- 
ing your first photocopier, it will pay 
you to find out all there is to know 
about Coronastat 55. 


SCM ELECTROSTATIC COPIERS 


SCM CORPORATION, 410 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK ™ 


OFFICES IN CANADA AND MAJOR CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLO 


s/c 


City 


SCM Corporation 
410 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10022 

(1! want to see how little Coronastat 55 photocopies 
will cost in my office. Please send me my free cop 
of your “Coronastat Copy Cost Comparison Chez 
Our present photocopy equipment is 


—___—. We make an average of 
Mode 









—___.a month 


N 


Your name_— — 
Company. TS 
Address — == 








State __ = eS 





Getting nowhere fast? 


Bell System communications can take you 
everywhere fast. 


For Michigan's Amway Corp., maker and seller of 
home and personal care products, fast intercommu- 
nication by telephone is one of the most important 
features of its centralized communications service. 

Amway began planning early for the service. The 
company called in a Bell System Communications 
Consultant when it started construction of a new, 
larger building. 

Our Consultant conducted a thorough study of 
Amway's operations, and his recommendations made 
Amway's intercom service still more useful. For in- 
stance, telephone conferences are now set up at the 
touch of a button. Additional phones are added to 
conversations. All inside and outside calls are 
dialed direct. 


Amway President Richard de Vos says: “We're 
covering more people and more distance, but we're 
getting things done just as fast. Our business has 
more than tripled in the last three years to $36 million 
in annual gross revenues. And good communication 
both inside and outside our plant has added greatly 
to our growth.” 


If running your business means too much running, 
why not check the Bell System's services for im- 
proved efficiency? 


All of your communications—voice, written and 
data—can be'combined into one planned, convenient 
system. 


Let our Communications Consultant give you the 
whole story about Bell System services for your 
business. 


Bell System 
& American Telephone & Telegraph 
and Associated Companies 





Should a bride-to-be work as a Hertz girl before marriage? 


Yes. It gets her used to being taken for granted. 


Which means, of course, that we take nothing for granted. 


And if that’s not perfect training for marriage, we'd like to We do everything humanly possible to keep our new 
know what is. Fords and other fine cars as close to perfect as we know how. 

But that’s the hallmark of success in the rent-a-car busi- Just so you can continue to take them and us for granted. 
ness. When your customers take you and your cars for We figure it’s the best basis for an enduring relationship 


granted. with you. And that’s what we want. 





HERTZ 





Let Hertz put you in the driver's seat. (Isn’t that where you belong?) 


© wears syste, we. 1966 


THE EDITORS OF INVITE YOU TO ENJOY A UNIQUE HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD’S DYNAMIC CULTURES... 
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GREAT AGES OF MAN, 


CLASSICAL GREECE 


the first volume, is yours to examine for 10 days 


wenty-five centuries ago a tough and gifted people— 

who lived on a rocky peninsula about the size of North 

Carolina —built a lusty civilization that left its mark 
upon the world for all time. This was the “Golden Age” of 
Greece—an age often underestimated, often misunderstood, 
often misrepresented. Yet it should be understood, for it is the 
very character of that age—probing, violent, vivid. creative— 
that shaped a legacy for future ages and reappears today as a 
reflection in our scheme of life. 

With understanding and enlightenment as their keynote, 
the editors of Time-Life Books present CLassicaL GREECE, 
which you and your family are invited to read for ten days, 
with no obligation to buy. It’s the first volume in an exciting 
series, GREAT AGES OF MAN, which spans the centuries, 
bringing you face-to-face with remarkable people doing re- 
markable things. 

As a visitor to CLASSICAL GREECE you will discover: 


Greek Intellects: Socrates (knowledge is virtue), Homer, 


Aesop, Aristophanes, Pericles, Heraclitus, Aristotle. 


Greek Law: Its influence on today’s legal systems; death 
sentence for cabbage thieves; debtors made slaves to creditors. 


Greek Art and Architecture: The secret of symmetry: an in- 
spiration to artisans and builders for nearly 2,500 years. 


Greek Military Men: Their triumphs and disasters; battle 
plans and maneuvers still used today. 


Greek Manners, Morals and Ideals: Concepts of individual 
worth, origins of democracy, slavery, women as chattel. 


Greek Theater: The Greek Chorus; a playwright fined be- 
cause his audience wept so bitterly; drama as religion. 
All the stuff of history is in CLassicaL GREECE except the 
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textbook dullness, The past has been refreshed and charged 
with vitality through a three-fold technique: 


Picture-and-Text Approach: Knowledge in the form 
of picture essays—over 100 vivid pictures, many spe- 
cially-painted, drawn and photographed for this book. 


The Breadth of Scholarship: The author of CLAssicat 
GREECE, Sir Maurice Bowra, head of Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford University, is perhaps the most distin- 
guished scholar of Ancient Greece living today. 


Inclusion of latest historical discoveries: Lucid inter- 
pretation of recently-uncovered ruins, artifacts and 
ancient manuscripts by experts. 


A Valuable Reference Book: CLassicaL GREECE will be an 
authoritative source of reference for your family. It, and fu- 
ture volumes in GREAT AGES OF MAN, including /mperial 
Rome, The Age of Faith, The Age of Exploration, The Age 
of Enlightenment, will contribute to your family’s educa- 
tional and cultural pursuits and enhance the value of your 
library. You'll be proud to display them; eager to read them. 


To reserve CLASSICAL GREECE, send no money. The bound- 
in form brings you your introductory copy. Read, examine 
and enjoy it with your family for 10 days at no cost. Then 
make your decision: return CLAssicaL GREECE or add it to 
your library for only $3.95 (plus shipping). 

Future volumes in GREAT AGES OF MAN will be sent to 
you for your approval as they are issued (a volume every 
two months). Each one comes with a free 10-day examina- 
tion privilege—pay only $3.95 if you retain it. And you may 
cancel this preview privilege at any time. 





TIME-LIFE BOOKS, TIME and LIFE Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES: ORDER FROM SILVER BURDETT COMPANY, MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 








(Guaranteed 
to shave 
asclose as a 
blade or your 
moneyback! 


Daring? You bet! But we can give 
this guarantee because of our new ex- 
clusive Micro-Thin shaving screen... 
the world’s thinnest. Sets up whiskers 
and then cuts them down—gets to 
their base like a blade does. Cuts more 
beard per stroke than any other 
shaver, 36-blade stainless-steel cut- 
ters shear away behind the screen for 
the fastest action ever. Big “Super- 
Trim” clippers groom sideburns, col- 
lar zone, moustache. Power cleans 
itself, too. Try a Ronson “400”, And 
remember, if it doesn’t shave you as 
close as a blade, you get your money 
back. 





automatically better @ 


Ronson Corporation, Woodbridge, N. J. 
Also available in Canada 
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TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday, June 8 

CHARLIE BROWN’S ALL-STARS (CBS, 8:30-9 
p.m.).* The second animated special on 
Charles Schultz's Peanuts cartoon strip. 
The first, “Charlie Brown's Christmas,” 
won an Fmmy award for the best chil- 
dren’s show of the 1965-66 season. 

BOB HOPE PRESENTS THE CHRYSLER AWARD 
THEATER (NBC, 9-10 p.m.). Jason Ro- 
bards is a drunken first mate, Hope Lange 
is a young widow, and they are ship- 
wrecked on a desert island following the 


| first atomic tests, 


Thursday, June 9 

CBS'S THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIE (CBS, 9- 
11:15 p.m.). There's no doubt that Frank 
Sinatra, Dean Martin, Peter Lawford, Sam- 
my Davis, Joey Bishop and fans had great 
fun back in 1960 making Ocean's Eleven, 
in which the clan goes clam digging in 
Vegas. But now that ebb’s set in, it’s pret- 
ty mucky. 


Friday, June 10 

COURT-MARTIAL (ABC, 10-11 p.m.). Sexy 
Diane Cilento, who busted onto the scene 
a couple of seasons ago as both Tom 
Jones's black-eyed slattern and Sean Con- 
nery’s real-life wife, plays a French school- 
teacher-Resistance heroine accused of em- 
bezzlement. 

THE MAN FROM U.N.C.LE. (NBC, 10- 
11 p.m.). For those who can't get tickets 
to Broadway's latest hit—Mame—Angela 
Lansbury plays a different sort of swing- 
ing auntie in “The Deadly Toys Affair.” 
Repeat. 

AGES OF MAN (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). Part 
2 of Sir John Gielgud’s readings from 
Shakespeare. Repeat. 


Saturday, June 11 
ABC'S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 
5-6:30 p.m.). The Spring National Drag 
Racing Championships in Bristol, Tenn., 
and the World Invitational High Diving 


| Championship in Las Vegas. 


CONTINENTAL SHOWCASE (CBS, 7:30-8:30 


| p.m.). Yet another singing-dancing-variety 


summer replacement. This one is pro- 
duced in Europe with Jim Backus as host. 
Premiére. 


Sunday, June 12 


MEET THE PRESS (NBC, 12:30-1:30 


| p.m.). A special on the Annual Confer- 


ence of Mayors, broadcast live from Dal- 
las and featuring interviews with New 
York’s John V. Lindsay, Los Angeles’ 
Samuel W. Yorty, Detroit's Jerome P. 
Cavanagh, Boston’s John F. Collins, At- 
lanta’s Ivan Allen Jr. and New Haven's 
Richard C. Lee. 

SENATE HEARINGS (NBC, 2:30-4 p.m.). 
A summary of the air-pollution debates. 

1 AM A SOLDIER (ABC, 4-5 p.m.). John 
Secondari’s excellent color documentary, 
which follows U.S. Army company com- 
mander Captain Theodore §S. Danielsen 
as he leads his troops in several combat 
operations in Viet Nam. This program 
was one of TV's best efforts of the past 
season. Repeat. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). “The Majestic Polluted Hudson,” 
a report on the abuses of the river 


* All times E.D.T. 


guaranteed to send New Yorkers round 
the bend. Repeat. 
POLITICS: THE OUTER FRINGE (NBC, 6:30- 


7:30 p.m.). Chet Huntley looks at the 
lunatics. 
Tuesday, June 14 
WALL STREET; WHERE THE MONEY IS 


(CBS, 10-11 p.m). Or isn't. A special re- 
port on how it works. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


MAME is more lavish entertainment than 
a great musical, but it looks good and has 
the brash assurance typical of Broadway 
when it does something well because it is 
familiar. Angela Lansbury plays kooky 
Auntie with gusto. 

MARK TWAIN TONIGHT! With a finger’s 
twitch, an eye's mischief, a tongue’s tart- 
ness, a mind’s unblinking sagacity, Hal 
Holbrook evokes the memorable presence 
of America’s fabled humorist. 

PHILADELPHIA, HERE | COME! is the affect- 
ing portrait of a young Irish émigré strug- 
gling to free himself from the womb be- 
fore he can enter the jet. Brian Friel paints 
him with sensitive shadings and honest 
brush strokes. 

SWEET CHARITY. As a dance-hall dolly 
whose heart is leaden but whose feet are 
mercury, Gwen Verdon is effusive. The 
slickness of Bob Fosse's choreography is 
suffusive. What there is of Neil Simon's 
book is elusive. 

CACTUS FLOWER. French sex farces center 
around a door. Through it, one lover 
rushes. Behind it, the other lover hides. 
When it creaks open, it suggests suspicion. 
When it slams, it declares the end of the 
affair, In this latest Paris import, Actors 
Barry Nelson and Lauren Bacall and Di- 
rector Abe Burrows make frequent and 
funny use of it. 


RECORDS 
Orchestral 


CARL NIELSEN: SYMPHONY NO. 4 (Dec- 
ca). Written in 1915, when the composer 
was deeply depressed by the grinding hor- 
ror of trench warfare, this is at once more 
soulful and more fiery than most of Niel- 
sen's work. It opens and closes with stu- 
pefying crashes and eerie shudders—and 
in between are slow somber passages from 
which the characteristic Nielsen touches 
(Scandinavian folk songs and dances) 
are absent. Max Rudolf and the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra give a clear, 
energetic performance that is, if anything, 
a bit too brisk. 

IVES: SYMPHONY NO. 1 (RCA Victor). 
Ever the unawed Yankee, Charles Ives re- 
ferred to Wagner as “Richie” and thought 
he was a phony, but Richie was hovering 
at Ives’s elbow when he wrote this early 
work. So was Brahms. Impeccably played 
by Morton Gould and the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, this first recording makes 
pleasant listening for admirers of late 19th 
century orchestration, but it takes a so- 
phisticated ear to recognize that Ives 
would shortly after push the frontiers of 
music out so far that modern composers 
are still colonizing his territory. 

MOZART: EINE KLEINE NACHTMUSIK 
(Deutsche Grammophon). There have 
been airier recordings of this classic, and 
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But not many men know why. Many ar 
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The man who paid an extra $300 for these 
26 windows is already glad he did! 
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Old Thompson is wed-in-the-wood. It's the only 
whiskey we know of that goes back into barrels after 
blending, to smooth out the taste. It takes extra time, 
but it’s worth it. Added smoothness is what makes 
Old Thompson the Quiet Blend. And we've added 
smoothness without adding to its soft-spoken price 


Old Thompson 
is the 
Quiet Blend | 
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Suppose you get sick or hurt and can’t work. 


Will your company group plan cover 
the full cost of your hospital room? 


Will it feed your family and pay the rent? 


You need cold, hard cash. 
Cash to help pay the hospital bills 
and keep your family going. 


is tax-free cash | 
you can live on. 


Allstate ‘Sick Pay’’’ is tax-free cash that comes Cash you can spend any way you want to. 
in regularly as clockwork while you're sick And your “Sick Pay” Plan policy is guaran- 
or hurt and can’t work ... even up to age 65. teed renewable to age 65. 
This plan pays cash whether you're Don’t wait. Talk to an Allstate Agent 
in or out of the hospital. - at an Allstate office—or at Sears, or 
Pays cash in addition to any health or ps he’ll be glad to come to your home. 
hospital expense insurance you have. z Allstate Insurance Companies. 


You’re in good hands with Allstate 
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Allstate “Sick Pay” 








To seek and share beauty 


In the world of a Japan Air Lines hostess, 


irt is a foremost element of everyday 


wt hours at chanoyu, 





life. She spends pa 
the classic discipline that makes an art 
form of the simple serving of tea 


in Japan a lifelong pursuit 


For every young lady chosen as a JAl 
hostess, the art that begins earliest and is 






cultivated longest is » Japanese art 





racious personal s 





ice 


it is the special charm of JAL today 


Savor a unique adventure in hospitality as your 





kimono-clad hostess proffers a refreshing 
o-shibori hot towel War 
favorite cocktail. A superb Continental 

cuisine—even more delicious in the classic 


-d sake or your 





roundings of your Jet Courier cabin 





ENJOY THE SPECIAL CHARM OF JAL AT NEW LOW FARES. Take advan- 
tage of year-round savings on transPacitic tares up to 15°/o on winter 
Economy Class travel. Plan a Hawaii stopover at no extra fare. Plan also 
to fly JAL between the U.S. and the Orient, the Middle East... through- 


out Europe. See your travel agent for reservations 


JAPAN AIR LINES Y 


The worldwide airline of Japan 
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subtler ones as well, but there haven't been 
any that communicate so fully the joy of 
genius and the marvel in a masterpiece 
Karajan and the Berlin Philharmonic 
sound as if they had discovered it in an 
attic just last week. 

STRAVINSKY: AGON; SCHULLER: SEVEN STUD 
1ES ON THEMES OF PAUL KLEE (RCA Vic 
tor). Schuller’s Themes are a delightful 
example of the eclecticism that enlivens 
the modern arts. From seven different Klee 
canvases, Schuller has distilled seven mu- 
sical moods, from a scarifying “Eerie Mo- 
ment” to a_ twittering “Twittering Ma- 
chine.” As plunked out by the Boston 
Symphony strings, this is a fine way to 
absorb youngsters in the zany ways of 
modern harmony. On the other side, Con 
ductor Erich Leinsdorf's reading of the 
classic Agon is as plastic as the dance 
itself 

STRAVINSKY: FOUR ETUDES & LE SACRE DU 
PRINTEMPS (Nonesuch). Pierre Boulez is 
a protean figure in postwar French music 

a first-rate conductor and composer 
whose creative roots are in the music of 
Debussy and Stravinsky and the poetry 
of Baudelaire. No wonder, then, that his 
rendering of these classics has an almost 
uncomfortable intensity and excitement 
almost as if they were being composed 
before the listener's ear. Boulez’ musical 
aim is to expose “the naked flesh of feel- 
ing,” and he does 

MAHLER: SYMPHONY NO. 4 (Columbia) 
This glorious work contains Mahler's song 
“Das himmlische Leben,” and George 
Szell and the Cleveland Orchestra re 
create the Teutonic paradise. Judith Ras 
kin, who sings the three soprano solos, 
sounds warm and free, yet her precise 
technique never allows a hint of bombast 
St. Cecilia with all her relatives are the 
excellent court musicians,” goes the final 
refrain of the song, and the Cleveland 
and Miss Raskin could not be better 





described 


CINEMA 


LE BONHEUR. A fascinating Gallic fable 
of infidelity, drenched with springtime col- 
or and quite dispassionate in its point of 
view toward a handsome young carpenter 
who rather casually betrays his beloved 
first wife but finds equal happiness with 
her successor 

MANDRAGOLA. Machiavelli's ribald Ren- 
aissance classic about a Florentine lady's 
virtue, directed with plenty of low period 
humor by Italy’s Alberto Lattuada and 
played as high comedy by Rosanna 
Schiaffino and a sporty cast 

LES BONNES FEMMES. In a_ perceptive 
drama by French Director Claude Cha 
brol (The Cousins), the pursuit of hap 
piness leads four hopeful shopgirls into 
some of the most bizarre and horrifying 
byways of Paris 

MORGAN! David Warner and Vanessa Red- 
grave brighten a black British comedy in 
which a fey young artist is destroyed by 
his emotional dependence on Karl Marx, 
King Kong and his former wife 

HARPER. A millionaire disappears, and 
Private Fve Paul Newman beats the per- 
fumed shrubbery of Southern California 
to find him. Among the shady ladybirds 
he flushes in passing are Julie Harris, Lau- 
ren Bacall and Shelley Winters 

SHAKESPEARE WALLAH. The vestiges of 
British influence in India color a wry 
giaceful comedy about a young actress 
(Felicity Kendal) who tours the provinces 
doing Shakespeare and finds her real- 
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If you have forced-air heat, 


you own halfa 


G-E Central Air Conditioning 


system already. 





Take the case of Mr. Donald DeWinter of Kansas City, 
Kansas, who says: “It took just $740 and two days to 
air condition our home and garage.” 


Why so inexpensive? Because Mr. DeWinter had 
forced-air heat, he already had adequate ducting. And 
putting in the ducts does represent half—or more—of 
the time and work needed to install central air 
conditioning. 

Why G.E.? “Reliable,” answers Mr. DeWinter. And 


there’s a good reason. G.E. makes every major 


component that goes into its system. Every part is 
matched to work perfectly with the rest. This means 
maximum efficiency, dependable performance. 

Call for free survey. If you have forced-air heat, 
find out how little it costs to add G-E Central Air 
Conditioning. Call your G-E dealer for a free 
installation estimate. Ask him, too, about his easy 
financing terms. There's no obligation. See the Yellow 
Pages under “Air Conditioning Equipment.” 


Make your house a “Home for All Seasons.” 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Make sure the other half 

is General Electric— 

the manufacturer that makes 
every major part of its system. 
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Mom, 


Son, your father might think that you’re 
not old enough to understand. But we're 
going to try to explain it to you so you 
will understand. 

Uniroyal is the new international trade- 
mark for the U.S. Rubber Company. 

(That only sounds complicated. A 
trademark is kind of like a nickname for 
companies. And an international trade- 
mark simply means that no matter where 
that company goes in the world, every- 
body knows its nickname right away 


a 


without asking.) 
Why did we need a new trademark? 
Because we've outgrown our old one, 


“U.S. Rubber,” the way some kids out- 
grow their nicknames. 

You see, about half the things we make 
—such as Royalex® (a modern plastic that’s 
tougher than steel) or Keds® (the canvas 
sneakers that you wear to play baseball) 
or even your father’s new Royal® golf 
clubs—have very little to do with rubber. 
So you can see that the “Rubber” part of 








our nickname doesn’t fit anymore. 

As for the “U.S.” part, we make a lot 
of our things in 23 different countries all 
over the world. So that doesn’t fit either, 
does it? 

But our new nickname, Uniroyal, fits 
everything we make. No matter where 
we make it. 

Isn’t it all clear now? 

Could you explain it 
to your dad tonight? 


Atta boy. U.S.RUBBER 


The recreation room. 
One of the active rooms. 


A lot of living, a lot of entertaining go on in your 
recreation room, It's one of the active rooms...a 
room where good looks make for greater enjoy- 
ment. Armstrong vinyl floors belong in all the 
active rooms of your home. They start out beauti- 
ful, and they stay that way with very little care. 


‘Armstrong 


Here's a new viny] floor for 
your active rooms. It’s 
Armstrong Coronelle™ 
Vinyl Corlon® in a hand- 
some custom design of 87060 
(red brick) and 87061 (white 
brick). The realistic brick- 
like texture adds character, 
helps hide heel and scuff 
marks, Coronelle is just one 
of the many Armstrong 
viny! floors. 
een 














See the Armstrong 
name on the roll; 
it’s yourassurance 
of quality. Your 
Armstrongretailer 
is listed in the Yel- 
low Pages under 
“Floors.” 


FREE 24-page, full 
color booklet of dec- 
orating ideas for 
the active rooms. 
Write Armstrong, 
6606 Fulton St., 
Lancaster, Pa 





Chevelle SS 396. 





SS 396 Sport Coupe with front and rear seat belts, standard. Use ‘em. And insist your passengers do likewise 


And the SS doesn't stand for “Standing Still.” 


Nosiree. Any time we take a trim package like red stripe tires and a floor-operated 3-speed, 
I I I I 

Chevelle and equip it with a 396-cubic-incl and—voila!—you'’ve got handling that'll send 

Turbo-Jet V8, the effect is anything but static you in search of the nearest winding road. 


325 hp is standard; 360 « 


as does 375, which is tops. They all swing 


though. Some just more than others 


‘osts a bit ext 


Finally we add a hood with two sinewy 
bulges in it and a jet black grille, just for 


looks. Temptation just struck, eh? 


But then we take this same specially powered Find out what an SS 396 can mean to you 





Chevelle, give it stiffer Ss} 


rings and shocks, at your Chevrolet dealer's. 


| ] 
Exhilarating The Chevrolet Way | taggcsy | GM 





life romantic role more difficult to play. | 

BORN FREE. The life and loves of Elsa 
the lioness are joyously re-created in a 
movie version of the bestselling book by 
her biographer, Joy Adamson. 

DEAR JOHN. Sex precedes love for a lusty 
sea captain (Jarl Kulle) and a lonely wait- 
ress (Christina Schollin) in a memorable 
film by Swedish Director Lars Magnus 
Lindgren. 

THE SHOP ON MAIN STREET. Under Nazi 
rule in Czechoslovakia, a Chaplinesque 
carpenter (Josef Kroner) endures a Kaf- 
kaesque nightmare when his friendship 
with a harmless old button seller (Ida Ka- 
minska) is tested by an order for the de- 
portation of Jews 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

1066: THE STORY OF A YEAR, by Denis 
Butler. It is the year of Hastings, and the 
story of the battlefield where one King 
(William the Conqueror) was spawned 
and another (King Harold I of England) 
died 

THE DOCTOR IS SICK, by Anthony Burgess. 
In this novel about a philologist hospi 
talized with a brain injury, British Humor- 
ist Burgess explores the real meaning turk- 
ing behind mere words 

EARTHLY PARADISE, by Colette: edited by 
Robert Phelps. A life of sensualism and in- 
tellectual adventure is traced in Colette's 
random reminiscences; nothing in her own 
sensitive fiction is as fascinating as the sto- Wh WOU a 
ry of her emergence from the shadow of a 
cynical, exploiting husband 2 = cy 

SELECTED POEMS, by Eugenio Montale 
The most profound poet of modern Italy, i i i Uu 
Montale is at last given English transla- a b . 
tions (by Robert Lowell, Mario Praz and *) 
G. S. Fraser among others) to match his pinc Ing cigare es n 
European reputation 


MEMOIRS 1945-53, by Konrad Adenauer 
In the first of two autobiographical install 


ments, der Alte reviews the years from — “= 
World War IL to the Administration of 20 CIGARETTES 
Harry Truman, for whom Adenauer had a ' 


deep respect 
WATER TIP 





IN MY FATHER’S COURT, by Isaac Bashevis 
Singer. Boyhood years in a Polish rabbi's 
household are evoked in energetic and en- 
gaging detail by Yiddish Writer Singer, 
now recognized as one of the great con 
temporary novelists 





Because he smokes OD 
Best Sellers new Waterford with : 
FICTION the water tip...the tip 

















1. Valley of the Dolls, Susann (1 last - 
week) you pinch for flavor. 

2. The Adventurers, Robbins (2) ‘ 

3. The Double Image, MacInnes (4) There are tiny capsules of water 

4, The Source, Michener (3) suspended in the tip of every 

5. The Embezzler, Auchincloss (5) P= = 

6. Those Who Love, Stone (7) — Waterford ewww wwe, 
7. Tell No Man, St. Johns (6) =I Cigarette. Be- ooo OS 
8. The Comedians, Greene Pid fore you light 

9. Up the Down Staircase, Kaufman inchthe bl li 
10. Menfreya in the Morning, Holt (8) she Wat ete ‘ € d The on 

e Waterford band. This 
NONPFIC ON ° 
7 ois releases the moisture. 
e Last Battle, Ryan (1) ; : 

2. Papa Hemingway, Hotchner (3) That's all. You're ready 

3. In Cold Blood, Capote (2) to enioy the newest 

4. How to Avoid Probate, Dacey (9) " J y ki tod >» 

5. The Proud Tower, Tuchman (8) taste insmo ing today. 

6. Human Sexual Response, Masters and s. 


Johnson (4) 

Games People Play, Berne (6) 

8. The Last 100 Days, Toland (7) 

9. A Thousand Days, Schlesinger (10) 
10. Unsafe at Any Speed, Nader (5) 


Can | pinch a Waterford? 
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Are so-called diet 
soft drinks too soft? 


That perpetual-motion machine you call your son just rushed into 

the house. He’s thirsty. And a little bushed. What kind of soft drink will it be? 
Will it be the vigorous kind that contains the sugar he needs for quick energy? 
Or will it be the weak, synthetic stuff that’s manufactured for people 

who must—as it says on the back of the bottle 








restrict their intake of 
ordinary sweets? Give him the kind with sugar, For energy. 


Soft drinks with sugar 


quench fatigue. 
fw 


ty ™ 
* ; sy, Ss 





Note to Mothers: 
Exhaustion may be dangerous—especially to children 
who haven't learned to avoid it by pacing themselves 
Exhaustion opens the door a litth: wider to the bugs and 
ailments that are always lving in wait. Sugar puts back 
energy fast—offsets exhaustion. Synthetic sweetener 
put back nothing. Energy is the first requirement of 
life. Play safe with your young ones—make sure they 


get sugar every day 





; 
18 calories per teaspoon —and it's all ¢ 
2 é. Sugar Information, Inc. 
P. O, Box 2664, Grand Central Station “ rk, N.Y. 10017 For sweetness with energy, get beet or cane sugar 
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Ready for action: Arrow All-Pro BanLon®. Lightweight. 
Trim. In a new, nonsr ng mesh knit. Notice the 
rich, textured look. Then choose from 10 noticeable 
colors. $6.00. Wherever you go you look better in Arrow. 


BOLD 


NEW 
BREED 


Wear/Lady Arrow 


Boys 





Victoria 


St Petersburg 





Three fastest-growing areas in North Americ: 
How 1s GI&E wired into them? 


Solidly. 


other fast-growing communities in 


\long with thousands of 


33 states, these three areas are 
served by General Telephone 
Operating Companies. 

The General System is strongest 
where the growth is greatest. 

And wherever it operates, it pro- 
vides the latest in modern phone 


service. On General’s list of future 


innovations for its customers: the 
TOUCH-CALLING 


button phone that’s faster than dial- 


push- 


ing—and several new service features 
which the E-A 
matic exchange will make possible. 

New and better ideas like these 
keep coming from GT 
from 


. electronic auto- 


Expect 
them anytime any member of 


the GT&«E family: General Tele- 


phone Operating Companies - Gen- 
eral Telephone Directory Company 
- Automatic Electric - Lenkurt Elec- 
- Sylvania Electric Products - 


General Telephone & Electronics 


tric 


Laboratories - General Telephone 
& Electronics International. 
We're 120,000 strong and ded- 


icated to Total Communications. 


ia me 


y he 


NERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS® 





LETTERS 





Session in Self-Criticism 


Sir: As a Navy officer who has just 
completed three years on active duty (17 
months in Viet Nam) I read your cover 
story on the draft [June 3] with distaste. 
Like it or not, we are deeply committed in 
Viet Nam, and the armed forces need men 
—especially leadership potential—to ful- 
fill this commitment. If Mr. Wilson and 
others like him would spend less time en- 
deavoring to support their selfish motives, 
and more time reflecting on their obliga- 
tions to the country that provided their 
education, perhaps the enemy would be 
less encouraged in their continuing aggres- 
sion, Perhaps if Mr. Wilson et al. would 
face up to these obligations, they might 
discover that the training gained in the 
service would make them more hireable 
and give them the intangible reward of 
having served. 
A. J. NAGLE 


Columbia University 
New York City 


Sir: What is wrong with these young 
people? If young men their age weren't 
dying in Asia, these college boys’ children 
and grandchildren might end up spending 
their time conducting self-criticism ses- 
sions in a commune rather than dreaming 
up ways to beat the draft. I had a priv- 
ileged education—Choate ‘53 and Yale 
*57, but the greatest privilege I've had was 
3% years as an infantry officer in the U.S. 
Army. [ll serve again if need be 
Jay C. KUHN 

San Francisco 


Sir: 1 read with interest of the futility 
expressed by today’s draft-age youth. In 
1953, a high school junior, | received my 
“Greetings.” It obviously did not matter to 
anyone that I had just entered this coun- 
try, could hardly speak English, had al- 
ready spent five years surviving a war, 
and, above all, after ten years could finally 
attend a decent school. No, on reading 
“The President of the U.S. etc. . . .” I did 
not become furious, nor did I rocket my 
Volkswagen around the block. The afflu- 
ent society had not yet given me a chance 
to own a car. 

ILMARS BIRZNIEKS 

Instructor 

University of North Carolina 
Greensboro, N.C 


Sir: In this country, there is a_ large 
group of stateless men who would wel- 
come an opportunity to fight for their 
country. I refer to convicts—men who 
have lost their freedom by their own mis- 
deeds. You will recall that Field Marshal 
Rommel put his criminal elements together 
in a motorcycle battalion and subsequent- 
ly awarded them several unit citations. 
Many of us at Kentucky State Penitentiary 
are youthful offenders; some, like me, 
have had military training. We beg for a 
chance to prove ourselves on the Vict 
Nam battlefront. 

James E. JACKSON 
Committee for Viet Nam Action 
Kentucky State Penitentiary 
Eddyville, Ky. 


Dee Mak! 


Sir: As a former resident of Thailand, I 
commend TIME’s candid, comprehensive 
and wholly truthful cover story on Siam 
(June 3]. Dee Mak! 

Joe MOTHERAL 
Rensselaer, N.Y. 
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Sir: That Thailand is a nation of stabili- 
ty and strength is obvious: states under 
strict. military dictatorship usually _ are. 
That this same country is a “land of the 
free” is highly unbelievable. 

(Mrs.) Louise Vipas 
Champaign, Ill. 


Sir: Thank you for your effort to present 
a true picture of Thailand. While it is 
true that we have survived a few catas- 
trophes by “shrewdly” siding with the 
stronger, I do not think you need worry 
that we might side with the Communists 
should the U.S. pull out of Saigon. We are 
a genuinely anti-Communist country, and 
shall always be, no matter what. 
Y. R. THIENGTHAM 

Bangkok 


Piece of Cake 


Sir: It was gratifying to see my hus- 
band’s report on federalism cited in your 
“Marble-Cake Government” Essay [May 
27]. But he would have argued with your 
subhead: “Washington's New Partnership 
with the States.” As he made clear, the 
partnership is as old as the states. There 
has always been an intermingling of func- 
tions, though it is more accelerated and 
visible now. 
(Mrs.) RutH M. Gropzins 

Chicago 


With Crimson in Triumph Flashing 


Sir: 1 am perplexed by the American 
Council on Education's assessment of 
graduate schools [May 27]. I am _ con- 
fused by the conclusion that Berkeley is 
“best balanced” when Harvard appears to 
lead Berkeley in four of five fields. Har- 
vard is in first place nine times to Berke- 
ley’s seven, in first or second place 16 
times to Berkeley's nine, Not until we 
consider third position does Berkeley pull 
ahead by one department. Is it logical to 
assign as much weight to third place as to 
first? I am further confused by a classifi- 
cation that assigns three out of five main 
groupings to the pure or applied sciences 
and none to the arts, medicine, law, busi- 
ness or theology. I fail to see why it is 
more logical to divide engineering four 
ways than to break up, say, history or 
philosophy. I fail to see why Spanish, 
geography or entomology are analyzed 
at the expense of Slavic languages, public 
health or education. Since “the report is 
certain to be taken as a guide,” its limi- 
tations are worthy of exposure. 
Paut K. MurpPHy 

Princeton, N.J. 





Sir: I suggest that a weighting system be 
applied in summarizing the data, and that 
a comprehensive study should include 
either all major types of graduate pro- 
fessional schools (law, medicine, business, 
engineering, etc.) or none. The council's 
study included only engineering. Harvard 
has no engineering school, but it does 
have outstanding graduate professional 
schools in many areas, in most of which 
it far outshines Berkeley. Returning to 
weighting, and omitting professional 
schools, I allowed three points for a 
“first.” two for a “second,” one for a 
“third.” The results were Harvard 42, 
Berkeley 31! Yale received 16 points to 
Stanford's eight; yet you report Cartter 
as ranking Stanford third. 

KENNETH H. Myers 

Visiting Professor 

University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 


Hair Shirt 


Sir: 1 take off my nonexistent hat from 
my conforming haircut to Alan Miller 
[May 27]. His parents also I salute for 
not allowing their son to be railroaded 
into the stifling world of conformity, Our 
society is desperate for educated people 
who have retained a grain of individuality 
after the typically narrowing experience 
of a public school education, | know not 
the length of Superintendent Smith's hair, 
but he apparently wears it thick and long, 
perpetually covering both eyes aad both 
ears. The barber is being called for the 
wrong person. 
WacrTer G, LEVINE 

Eastchester, N.Y. 


Poetic License 


Sir: As his geologist partner and the 
discoverer and developer of his mines, 
I'm mortified that my good friend and 
former grubstaker, American Joe Hirsh- 
horn, should be quoted [May 20] as say- 
ing of his truly Horatio Algeric career: 
“The things I did in my life can only be 
done here.” Joe, one of America’s great 
est unrecognized poets, was simply em- 
ploying the usual license. 

Joe quit New York during the depres- 
sion for Toronto, where for 20 years he 
worked hard, shrewdly and courageously, 
“collecting moola for those bums I love 
—the prospectors.” 

Even when he struck the jackpot with 
his half-dozen world-famous uranium 
mines, two copper mines and an iron 
mine, he found it impossible to raise 
production capital in the States; the bulk 
of it came from Europe. 

However, Joe owes one debt to his 
country that cannot be lightly dismissed. 


Pott ttt rr 5 


SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription. 


Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 60611 
Charles A.Adams, Vice President & Gen’! Mgr, 


To subscribe mail this form with your 
payment, and check: © new subscription 
0 renew my present subscription. 

| ssnemeeseiinie aradaen chainicamniinamentemmammmiaided 


name 








Subscription Rates in the United States address 
and Canada; | year, $10; 2 years, $15; 3 years. 

$19, 5 years, $25. Subscription rates for all 

other countries available on request. cily 
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Why blow your best sports 
car years without a 
sports car? 


Grab a Sprite 
for under $2,000. 


You only get one chance to get in on 
the sports car swing. While you're 
young at heart. Because before you 
know it something happens and 
you've settled for some hum-drum 
automobile. And you eat your heart 
out over what you've missed. 


But that doesn’t have to happen. Be- 
cause today there’s one genuine 
British sports job you can easily af- 


“Sa, ford—the Austin-Healey Sprite. It's 


XN 


















the lowest-priced authentic 
‘fe 


sports car in 
. America. 
: > 
a 


es 





And by authentic we mean the SCCA 
Class G champ in 2 divisions. 


At the wheel of a Sprite you learn 
whatan adventure driving was meant 
to be. When to let out and when not 
to let out the competition-proved 
1098 cc engine. And the why of all 
theinstruments—especially the tach. 
And how quick steering, tough sus- 
pension and superior design can 
keep you safely in the groove. (For 
added safety, the Sprite has self- 
adjusting disc brakes as standard 
equipment that deliver straight- 
line stops, stop after stop.) 





But there's more to the 
Sprite than just feats of 
derring-do. There's foam 
padded bucket seats for 
two (three’s a crowd). 
There's an easy-up, easy- 
down top for all-weather 
driving. And a 30-mile- 
per-gallon economy that 
saves your hard- 
me earned money 
for better things. 


Bestofall: youdon’t 
have to hock every- 
thing you own to afford a Sprite. 
Less than 2 grand buys one at your 


nearest MG/Austin-Healey dealer. If 
you're sixteen or sixty and you've al- 
ways wanted a sports car, now's your 









chance. Don't blow it. 


MATION, WRITES THE @nctinee 






























Now here’s a gift 
any man will really 
get a charge out of... 


No, not because it’s electric. 
But because it’s amazing. 


He'll never wind the Electric Timex. 
There’s nothing to wind. 
No winding stem. No mainspring. 


Instead, a tiny energy cell provides 

a whole year of steady electric power. 
Then? He simply puts in a new cell. 

It costs a dollar. Takes a few moments. 
And he’s all set for another year of 
steady electric accuracy. 


More? Much more. 

The Electric Timex is waterproof*. 
Dustproof*. Shock-resistant. 

And its second hand jumps, second- 
to-second, for precise timing. 





More? Only the price. 

And that’s a lot less than you'd expect. 
There are four handsome models for 
just $39.95. And two new calendar 
models for only $45. 


7 e 7 ; : w ates 3 | kg : *As long as crystal, crawn and case remain intact 


ie we “hey * THE ELECTRIC TIMEX” 


. 4 “ Fa , : This is the energy cell actual size 


Free! 8 hours of 


uninterrupted 
ZZZZZZZZ 


We spent a lot of money on sound- 
proofing, because we want you to sleep 
well. Soundproofing's free. 

So are these other extras at Howard 


Johnson's Motor Lodges: softer, 
smoother percale sheets extra 
dressing area with sink . . . bedside 


Mowarp 


RESTAURANTS D) 


control panel for TV, lights, etc... . 
twin shower heads. . . soothing infra- 
red lamp . . . luxury atmosphere and 
immaculate surroundings. 

Wherever you're going, we're already 
there . . . at over 250 locations, coast- 
to-coast. 


ounsons 


MOTOR LODGES 


HOST OF THE HIGHWAYS 


Royal Regi 
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Before every encounter 


Arm yourself with Max Factor’s bold 

new fragrance, Royal Regiment. Rugged, 
leather-fresh After-Shave Lotion, 

Cologne and Heroic-Size Soap. From 3.50. 


iment 


Max Factor : 





















The American taxpayers, through their 
ever-generous agent, the American Gov 
ernment, purchased from Joe’s operations 
three-quarters of a billion dollars worth 
of uranium at $10 per Ilb., when the of- 
fered price in Canada was between $2.75 
and $5. Joe should, and I suspect does, 
sing God Bless America at least twice 
each morning as he is being shaved 
FRANC. R. JOUBIN 

New Dethi 


Time Bomb 


Sir Referring to your inaccurate article 
“How They Found the Bomb” [May 13], 
this should set the record straight. With 
due credit to Sandia for its highly profes 
sional efforts and to the Spanish witnesses 
ashore, had we adhered to their imprecise 
estimates, the location of the bomb would 
have been delayed at least a month and 
more likely several months. The hundreds 
of bits of information and suggestions re 
ceived from people in the U.S. and Europe 
were appreciated and evaluated carefully 
But the plaudits for this highly successful 
operation properly belong to the patriotic 
civilian and military personnel of TF-65, 
who so diligently and systematically em- 
ployed their knowledge of the sea and ef- 
fectively utilized the accurate contact in 
formation generated by TF-65 ships and 
equipment in accomplishing this unprece- 
dented feat. 
WILLIAM S. GUEST 
Rear Admiral, U.S.N 
Commander, Task Force 65 
Naples 


Slick Chick 


Sir: If Cambridge University Research 
Psychologist Margaret Vince had had the 
opportunity of knowing my andmoth- 
er, it would have saved her a great deal 
of time and expensive equipment in solv- 
ing the problem of why all quail and 
poultry eggs hatch out on the same day, 
nay, the same hour as their siblings |May 
27). It is all very wonderful to know the 
embryo can “click” prior to hatching, but 
I am skeptical of the click’s effectiveness 
in communicating the time of emergence 
The latter is based entirely on the period 
of incubation, which is never begun by a 
smart hen of any of the gallinaceous birds 
until the entire clutch is laid. Grandmoth 
er kept fertile eggs gathered from the 
poultry yard in a cupboard until she had 
enough for a “setting,” which may have 
required several days. Then a “broody” 
hen was allowed to “set” on the clutch 
After 21 days, all the eggs hatched within 
a half-hour of each other. Clicks or no 
clicks, lots of chicks! 
Pau W. CoLBURN 
Biology Teacher, Retired 

Laguna Hills, Calif 
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Lincoln Continental distinguishes your way of life 
—at $14,667 or at $5,447"* 








Z ———— fe 


S.S. Independence of the American Export Isbrandtsen Lines just before departure on a Sunlane Cruise to the Mediterranean. 

¢ many other luxury and safety 
al taxe The Lincoln Continental limou « ‘ 
with full pricing and ordering details 










suggested retail price for the Continental Coupé shown above; includes power steering, power windows, pec 
1 equipment such as whitewall tires ($5 
$ start at about $14,667. Your Lincoln Continental dealer will be pleased to provide you v 


*Manufacturer’s 
destination charges ($19 at Detroit, higher at more distant points), o 


Lehmann-Peterson, Coachbuilders, Chicago, whose suggested retail pr 


A Lincoln Continental, at $14,667 or at $5,447, distinguishes you among fine car owners. It is 
the luxury motorcar that stands apart from all other cars in styling, performance, value—and 
as an expression of individuality, good taste, accomplishment. Come take a closer look: drive 
it, experience it, and discover for yourself how close you may be to owning a Continental. 


BMW Ei trvcrtol 


C= LINGOLN-MERCURY DIVISION America’s most distinguished motorcar. 
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MARICHAL, REPORTER RICHARD SALTONSTALL JR. & PARMITER 


Tt prime purpose of journalism 
is to shed light. And our main 
medium for such illumination is the 
printed word. The words for this 
weck’s cover story on San Francisco 
Giants Pitcher Juan Marichal are 
those of Sport Writer Charles Par- 
miter, working with a good infield 
of correspondents, all under the edit- 
ing cye of Senior Editor George 
Daniels. Parmiter’s story sheds new 
light not only on the sport but 
also on the science and sociology 
of baseball. 

Two components of the cover 
story clearly demonstrate another 
method of illumination: the graphic 
arts. One is the cover itself, the first 
for Time by California Artist Gerald 
Gooch, who, having once aspired to 
a career in professional baseball, ap- 
proached his commission with zest. 
His nine sequential oil studies of 
Marichal in the act of making a single 
pitch are a rare example of an artist 
catching this kind of action. “You 
will notice,” says Gooch, “that the 
three panels from upper right to 
lower left, in a diagonal line through 
the center, sum up the action of the 
pitch. It’s sort of a slow-motion se- 
quence. It's what you see at the ball 
game. The action shown in the other 
panels happens too fast for most 
persons to see. 1 decided on nine 


panels because there are nine innings 
in a baseball game and nine players 
on a team. The panels are in threes 
because there are three outs to an 
inning, and also—it’s three strikes 
and you're out.” 

To Cartographer Robert M. Cha- 
pin Jr. fell the intricate assignment 
of showing precisely what happens 
to the baseball as Mi 
fastball, screwball, slider and curve. 
Marichal posed his right hand and 
ball grip for the four photographs in 
the diagram that illustrates the cover 
story, and made several suggestions 
and corrections in the drafts of Cha- 
pin’s drawing. It should be pointed 
out that Chapin brought some base- 
ball credentials of his own to the 
task. He once pitched for the Pirates 
—the Park Road Pirates of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 





INCE 1961, when the Exhibition 
Center was opened in the Time 
& Life Building, upwards of 3,000,- 
000 people have attended its art 
shows and educational exhibitions, 
which are open free to the public 
seven days a week. Last week the 
New York Board of Trade presented 
its Business and the Arts Award to 
Time Inc. for making the center 
available “as a showcase for major 
art presentation.” 
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Not one of world’s 
17 great lovers is fat. 


Trim discreetly. Have Metrecal’ for lunch. 


Great lover #9 sails to Portofino that helps a man to that lean, slim it leaves your evenings free for 





with Claudine, Ingrid and Marie- look. Choose from 15 different indulging. At dinner, eat sensibly, 

Louise. He runs a taut ship, and and delicious milkshake flavors. but eat the food you enjoy: Lob- 

sports atrim build. And like True to your nature, you'll prob- ster. Perhaps caviar. Cog au Vin. 

many another great lover, he re- ably love them all. Whatever you feel would delight 

lies on Metrecal. Perhaps the most discreet vir- your particular lady of the 
Metrecal for lunch is the secret tue of METRECAL for lunch is that moment. 


Metrees! is a vegistered trademark 








Do you get more 


than just pay 
in your pay envelope? 


New booklet helps you 
understand the value of your 
benefit program...shows how 
to make the best use of it. 


Are you well informed or more or less 
“in the dark” about the fringe benefits 
your company offers? Do you know 
their full extent, what you're entitled 
to and what this means to you and 
your family? Have you any idea of the 
money value of the “extras’’ you re- 
ceive? Since most American workers 
could use a “refresher course” on this 
important financial subject, New York 
Life has prepared a booklet called: 
“The Importance of Your Company 
Benefits,” 

Obviously, benefits vary a great 
deal, but you can use this informative 
booklet as a guide to learning more 
about your company’s program. You'll 
be better equipped to understand the 
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deductions on your paycheck...what 
you pay for and what your company 
provides...where you stand on retire- 
ment benefits. 

If you follow this booklet’s advice, 
you'll check into hospitalization and 
disability benefits and know just what 
financial help you can count on in the 
event of emergency. You may even 
discover you have fringe benefits you 
didn't know about! 

Makes valuable reading! Although 
companies may do their best to keep 
employees posted, you'll find “The Im- 
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portance of Your Company Benefits" can be 
most helpful. It's the newest in New York 
Life’s Family Financial Planning series—and 
it's yours free. Just clip the coupon or ask 
your New York Life Agent. He's a good man 
to know! 


—-— THIS COUPON MAY BE PASTED ON A POSTCARD — — 
New York Life Insurance Company 
Box 90, Madison Square Station 
New York, New York 10010 


Please send me a free copy of 
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Accutron doesn’t tick. If it ticked, it 
would probably be Wrong. Watches tick. The 


Accutron timepiece has no watch works. Instead, the unchang- 
ing vibrations of a tuning fork split every second into 360 parts. 
(The same movement is used as a timer 
in satellites.) 

We guarantee accuracy within one 
minute a month: For $125, you can’t aa 
go wrong. Sea 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


No Cure in Consensus 

Lieut. Colonel Seldon Edner. 

First Lieuts. George Smith and Le- 
land Williams. 

First Lieut. Remer Harding and Staff 
Sergeant William Goodwin. 

Lieut. Colonels Alfred Medendorp 
and Frank Lynn. 

Major Rudolf Anderson. 

SP4 James Davis. 

Lyndon Johnson’s extraordinary hon- 
or roll, from the first American killed 
fighting Communism in Greece in 1949 
to the first American to die in South 
Viet Nam in 1961, was a fitting re- 
minder of the role in which the U.S.. like 
it or not, has been cast since the end 
of World War IL? [t was particularly 
apt at a time when the nation was in- 
volved in its biggest and most bitterly 
disputed venture since Korea. In South 
Viet Nam, that involvement led last 
week to outbursts of anti-Americanism 
as students put the U.S. consulate in 
Hue to the torch and hoisted the Viet- 
namese flag. Nine Buddhist monks and 
nuns, women and teen-agers burned 
themselves alive to protest the U.S. pres- 
ence and its support of Premier Nguyen 
Cao Ky and the military Directory 

Obsessed with Crisis. The complexi- 
ties of U.S. world involvement were 
clearly on the President's mind as he 
called the roll at Arlington on a knoll 
overlooking the Potomac. “The conflict 
in Viet Nam.” he confessed, “is con- 
fusing for many of our people.” Yet. 
strangely enough, the President himself 
has contributed to that confusion, For 
weeks now, Administration policymak- 
ers on Viet Nam have seemed obsessed. 
to the exclusion of almost everything 
else, with the Buddhist crisis. To be 
sure, the U.S. can hardly ignore the 
bitter feud between Premier Ky and the 


Edner’s death followed Harry Truman's 
1947 decision to help stem Red aggression in 
Greece. Smith and Williams died in the airlift 
that foiled the 1948-49 Berlin blockade. Hard 
ing and Goodwin were the first Americans 
killed in Korea after North Koreans crossed 
the 38th parallel in 1950. Medendorp and 
Lynn died in 1954 when Red China loosed a 
thunderous artillery barrage against National 
ist-helkd Quemoy island, Anderson’s U-2 re 
connaissance plane was shot down over Cuba 
during the 1962 missile crisis. Davis died 
when his truck hit a mine I8 miles from 
Saigon and Viet Cong guerrillas waiting in 
ambush shot him as he tried to escape 





Buddhists. But by his preoccupation 
with South Viet Nam's pagoda politics. 
the President has given the dangerous 
impression that the effort against the 
Viet Cong is also in disarray. 

As far as the 260,000 U.S. service- 
men in Viet Nam are concerned, that 
is scarcely the case, Since the Buddhist 
demonstrations first erupted in March, 
U.S. forces have suffered more dead 


that the situation is full of promise.” 

Monsoon rains are already pelting 
South Viet Nam, but U.S. officers are 
confident that “we'll be able to cope 
with anything they can throw, rain or 
shine,” as Major General Stanley 
(“Swede”) Larsen, commander of U.S 
and Korean ground forces in the Cen- 
tral Highlands, put it. Though the Reds 
have not mounted a single offensive 
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BUDDHIST RIOTERS BURNING U.S. CONSULATE IN HUE 
The promise was hidden behind the pagodas. 


(994) than they did in the previous 
comparable period (962). But the war 
appears to be going far better than 
the daily headlines, full of demonstra- 
tions and burnings, would suggest. In 
the air, U.S. Air Force F-105 Thun 
derchiefs last week streaked over a big 
ordnance complex at Yen Bay, 80 miles 
northwest of Hanoi, and leveled it in the 
biggest. most destructive single strike 
of the war. On the ground, Ist Cavalry 
troopers reported killing more than 450 
Viet Cong in Operation Crazy Horse 
northwest of An Khe, and a brigade of 
the 25th Infantry Division counted 371 
Communist dead after a battle near 
Pleiku during Operation Paul Revere. 
“If you look at this war's military aspect 
without regard to such political factors 
as instability in Saigon, or hesitancy in 
Washington.” wrote Columnist Joseph 
Alsop last week, “you have to conclude 


operation of more than battalion size 
since Jan. 1, many officers in Saigon 
expect them to strike in considerable 
force some time before summer's end, 
quite possibly at the narrow waist of 
South Viet Nam in the Central High- 
lands area. “They're going to have to 
make some attempt because they badly 
need a victory,” explained a U.S. oflicer 
in Saigon. “They need to wipe out an 
American battalion. But they realize the 
size of the force it would take to do 
that, and every time they collect that 
many men they get hit.” 

Citing lke. The war. therefore, is not 
going badly—although one would hard- 
ly realize it, judging by what comes out 
of Washington. This lack of clarity is 
having its effect: the latest Gallup poll 
calculates that the President's personal 
popularity has dropped to 46%, the 
lowest any President has reached since 


Harry Truman's 23% in 1951. Des 
perately anxious to reverse the trend, 
the President has fallen back on the 
technique of justifying his actions in 
terms of pledges made by his predeces- 
sors. Thus last week he explained cur- 
rent U.S. objectives in Viet Nam by 
quoting something John F. Kennedy 
said in 1963, two months before his as 
sussination: “We want the war to be 
won, the Communists to be contained 
and the Americans to go home.” Often 
he cites Dwight Eisenhower's original 
pledge of U.S. aid—though this tactic 
has opened him to some serious criti- 
cism. Iflinois’ G.O.P. Senatorial Candi- 
date Charles Percy, for example, has 
complained that Johnson makes it sound 
as if “bombing within a few miles of 
China is really no different from honor- 
ing an offer of 


economic assistance 


made a dozen years earlicr by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.” 
Almost instinctively, Lyndon John- 


son reacts to such criticism by trying to 
build a consensus based on generalities 
and truisms. The world is evolving to- 
ward a single community, he said last 
week, “in which nations respect the 
rights of other nations and live at peace 
with one another.” But, he added, “there 
will be no community to build if aggres 
sion achieves in Viet Nam what it has 
been denied from Greece to Korea to 
Berlin.” Well and good, but he stopped 
short of the increasingly important 
question; How are we doing there? 
New York Times Columnist C, L, Sulz- 
berger pointed out last week that “the 
President clearly has to be more con- 
cerned with his role as national leader 
and less concerned with his liking for 
national consensus. Consensus has a 
habit of following success.” 

The beginnings of success can be 
seen. But the odd thing is that they are 
more visible outside the U.S. than in 
Surely, without a growing conviction 





HERSHEY RUNNING 1940 LOTTERY 
All-or-nothing ... 
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that the U.S 
Indonesia would never have felt secure 
enough to ignore Red China, patch up 
its quarrel with Malaysia, and move 
was moving last week—toward a 
broad anti-Communist Asian union with 
Malaysia, the Philippines and Thailand. 
Something of the same confidence in 
what the U.S. is achieving in Viet Nam 
is plainly needed at home 


THE DRAFT 
By Lot or Not? 


From Congress to the campus and 
back again, debate over the inequities 
and eccentricities of the U.S. Selective 
Service System continued at high vol- 
ume last week. Republican Richard 
Nixon blasted it as a potential “nation- 
al scandal.” New York's G.O.P. Sena- 
tor Jacob Javits called it a “crazy quilt” 
of regulations; he proposed instead a 
McNamaraesque plan for universal na- 
tional service (not military) 
to include everyone under 35. And Jo- 
seph P. McMurray, president of New 
York’s 20,000-student Queens College, 
snapped, “Let us stop pretending that 
enforced service is democratic,” and 
demanded that U.S. conscription be 
done away with—period 

As the criticism 
talk about the advantages of a nation- 
lottery. In the eyes of its advo- 
cates, some form of number drawing 
from an electronic hat would be more 
equitable—particularly since less than 
one-third of the pool of 1A eligibles 
(about 995,000 men) are currently be- 
ing called. 

Always Exceptions. Said Wisconsin's 
Democratic Congressman Henry Reuss 
in a House floor speech: “Men should 
be drawn essentially at random—which 
is simply a way of saying everyone will 
have an equal chance of being picked 
I stress that this should be a national 
drawing—a fundamental change from 
the very limited sort of lottery used 
by local boards at the beginning of 
World War II.” As explained by Reuss, 
a lottery would work thus: “Young 
men should be given their physical and 
mental examinations immediately upon 
registering at age 18. If found eligible 
for service, they would then be given a 
one-year exposure to call for service be- 
tween the ages of 184 and 194, If not 


is winning in Viet Nam. 


as it 


necessarily 


increased, so did 


wide 


called that year, their liability would 
end—except, of course, in that kind 
of national emergency which requires 


practically everyone to serve.” 
Massachusetts Democratic Senator 
Edward Kennedy also favors such an 
all-or-nothing lottery, and sees it as a 
selection system under which “rich and 
poor, college and noncollege, married 
and single, would take their chances on 
an even footing.” Perfectly even? Well, 
not quite. Every lottery advocate admits 
there still would be deferments, ex- 
emptions and special dispensations—al- 
most certainly still to be administered 
by the much maligned boards. 
Reuss wants to abolish the controversial 


local 





28 (coll student) deferment as well 
as exemptions for fathers and some oc- 
cupations, but he admits there should 
still be exemptions for conscientious 
objectors, the clergy, students in the 
middle of the year, 
“extreme personal hardship” 
extremely vital” civilian jobs 

Fishbowl Equity. Teddy Kennedy's 
plan has a slightly different wrinkle 
he would let college-bound youngsters 
get their then go into the 
lottery with everyone else who turns 
eligible that year. A Pentagon-based 
presidential study group, which is ex- 
pected to release its two-year survey 
of U.S. draft practices some time this 
summer, has favorably considered a lot- 
tery plan under which even collegians 
who get married in school and have 
lots of children would not be bypassed 
once their numbers came up—except 
for extreme hardship cases 

The idea of a conscription lottery is 
far from new. The U.S. used it in 
July 1917 to pluck 687,000 draftees 
from 10 million registrants between the 
ages of 21 and 31. Conceived by Army 
Provost Marshal General Enoch H 
Crowder, the drawing was made in 
Washington from 10,500 numbered 
slips of paper (10,500 was the largest 
number of registrants signed up with 
any single local board). The first num- 
ber pulled from the fishbowl was 258, 
and every registrant with that number 
was called. In all, 1,374,000 men took 
physical exams; 70% passed and then 
got seven days to file exemptions claims. 
By December, 516,000 draftees had 
been selected and were already in train- 
ing. with relatively few complaints 

Mechanically fair as a random draw- 
ing may seem to be, there will contin- 
ue to be exemptible exceptions—which 
would almost certainly lead again to 
cries of inequity. Beyond that, the Pres- 
ident must have some month-to-month 
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HERSHEY TODAY 
... from an electronic hat. 
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flexibility in the number of men he can 
call up for service. And the premise 
that in a situation like today’s, a ma- 
jority of men would be forever tree 
from military service on the basis of 
mere luck would seem to put unnec- 
essary—and possibly unwise—restric- 
tions on presidential policymaking. As 
salty old Lieut. General Lewis Hershey, 
U.S. selective-service chief, said last 
week for the umteenth time: “I'm un- 
willing to admit that blind chance is 
better than other methods—bad as 
they may sometimes be—for solving 
our manpower problems,” 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Policeman of Foreign Aid 

One hundred thousand cans of Viet 
Nam-bound hair spray? Explosive rub- 
ber-sandal chemicals? Suspicious silver 
nitrate? Pilferage and black marketing 
from the U.S.’s $375 million-a-year 
commodity aid program to South Viet 
Nam (Time, May 20)? Last week the 
man responsible for discovering and 
curbing all these irregularities was back 
from a new and unpublicized visit to 
Saigon aimed at investigating currency 
manipulations and bringing still further 
control out of chaos. He ts J. K. (for 
John Kenneth) Mansfield, who, as In- 
spector General of Foreign Assistance, 
patrols an unending beat, checking on 
U.S. military and economic help going 
to 97 countries. 

Boots & Cable. Holder of the post 
ever since it was created four years ago, 
Chicago-born Mansfield, 44, is a one- 
time investigative staff member of con- 
gressional committees who bears the 
rank of Assistant Secretary of State, 
and is empowered to suspend almost 
any aid program. Thus Mansfield and 
his 24 fellow traveling inspectors are 
greeted on their journeys abroad with 
apprehensive cooperation, if not jubi- 
lation—further encouraged by the fre- 
quent assumption that the Inspector 
General is a relative of Senate Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield (he isn’t). 
Mansfield and his operatives have 
tracked evervthing trom 24 million 
bushels of U.S. wheat diverted from 
Austria and sold on European markets 
($800,000 in settlements has been re- 
covered) to 3,600 pairs of U.S.-sup- 
plied boots found moldering in a Mali 
warehouse because local American olf- 
ficials groundlessly thought them too 
small for Malian feet (the footwear was 
issued to the country’s soldiers). 

Two years ago, Mansfield’s sleuths 
discovered that a NATO communica- 
tions cable laid beneath the Mediterra- 
nean ata cost to the U.S. of $1,000,000 
had yet to transmit a single syllable: 
studies are now under way on how to 
utilize it. Another time, Mansfield’s of- 
fice noticed that 151 Jeeps destined for 
Thailand were being repainted green, 
though their original blue coat was in 
perfectly good condition, halted the 
paint job, and saved $12,000, In all, 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk told the 
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INSPECTOR GENERAL MANSFIELD 
With cooperation, if not jubilation. 


Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 
a recently pried-loose report on Mans- 
field’s operation, the savings that it has 
achieved “must be measured in many 
millions of dollars*—by conservative 
estimates more than $50 million. 

"Caesar's Wife." The Inspector Gen- 
eral’s office itself has never spent more 
than $800,000 a year, though it is au- 
thorized expenses up to $2,000,000, 
One official explains that Mansfield’s 
men, a mix of eX-FBI agents, Foreign 
Service officers, accountants, lawyers 
and computer experts, are “deeply im- 
bued with the Caesar's wife idea. We 
couldn't be auditing and checking on 
others and not be extremely careful 
ourselves.” The L.G.’s gumshoes log up- 
wards of 1,000,000 miles a year by 
everything from DC-8 to dugout ca- 
noe. (Mansfield, who sees precious lit- 
tle of his wife, Jane—no relation to 
Jayne—averages 175,000.) They gob- 
ble so many antimalaria pills that they 
are ineligible to donate to the State 
Department blood bank. 

As long ago as last year, Mansfield’s 
field investigators sniffed logistical skul- 
duggery in Viet Nam. learned that 
villagers were claiming that they had 
never received loads of fertilizer that 
provincial officials had recorded as de- 
livered. It was Mansfield who, from 
Washington, discovered that the chem- 
ical Unicel-100, which the U.S. was 
shipping to Viet Nam for the manu- 
facture of rubber sandals, was only 
slightly less explosive than TNT; at his 
insistence, shipments were halted, Re- 
posing on Mansfield’s desk is another 
testimonial to his efficiency: an ashtray 
forged from silver recovered from sil- 
ver nitrate that the U.S. had been send- 
ing to Viet Nam for industrial use and 
swabbing sore throats—until the In- 
spector General's Sherlocks pointed out 
that it could be stolen and easily boiled 
down to lucrative pure silver. 








MEDICARE 
Will It Work? 


Rolls closed on Medicare registration 
last week. Some 17.3 million people 
over 65 (an incredible 91% of those 
eligible) had signed up for the volun- 
tary S3-a-month insurance plan that 
entitles them to bargain-rate doctors’ 
care beginning July 1, On that day. a 
total of 19.1 million elderly people who 
are drawing social security benefits au- 
tomatically become eligible for low- 
cost, Medicare-financed hospital and 
nursing-home care. A very automated 
data system stands ready in Baltimore 
to handle the record-keeping end of 
the intricate program that Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare Secretary John 
Gardner understates as “an extraordi- 
narily interesting partnership between 
the Federal Government, the hospitals 
and nursing homes, state health agen- 
cies, private insurance companies and 
the medical profession.” 

Nevertheless. plenty of people are 
wondering whether Medicare might not 
need something far, far more than ex- 
traordinary management to make it 
work, No one will know for certain 
how complicated its ailments will be 
until after the program goes into effect 
next month, but there are plenty of 
symptoms to worry about. To wit: 
© CROWDED FACILITIES. No one in the 
Administration or in the American 
Medical Association can be really cer- 
tain as to how many aged eligibles will 
jam into hospitals for long-delayed, non- 
critical “elective” operations or other 
“nonessential” treatment. It would not 
take too many to cause a serious prob- 
lem, for there are not many beds avail- 
able: some 25% of the nation’s hos- 
pitals are already filled to capacity, Be- 
yond that, the Medicare bill prescribes 
medical standards that hospitals must 
meet before they can qualify as Medi- 
care institutions: only 3,000 of the 
U.S.’s 8,200) hospitals had been ap- 
proved as of last week. Another 3,000 
may be approved this month, but the 
extra strain put on those that do qualify 
is bound to be enormous. The Govern- 
ment has no way to even out the in- 
creased patient load, for Medicare reg- 
istrants are free to choose their own 
doctor or hospital. Even if there were 
enough beds available, the nurse short- 
age is rapidly worsening; the nation 
has vacancies for 75,000 registered 
nurses and 25,000 practical nurses. In- 
sofar as Medicare-backed nursing-home 
treatment is concerned, less than one- 
third of the U.S.’s 700,000 nursing- 
home beds are in institutions that have 
the medical staff and facilities to qual- 
ify for Government payments. 
© SEGREGATION. Under Title 6 of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act, federal money 
cannot be appropriated for public in- 
stitutions that practice racial discrimi- 
nation. A last-minute campaign by So- 
cial Security Commissioner Robert Ball, 
who is the overall Medicare adminis- 
trator, has convinced some Dixie hos- 
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pital administrators that the financial 
benefits offered by guaranteed Medi- 
care payments outweigh outmoded hab- 
iis of bigotry. Yet right now, only one- 
fourth of the hospitals in the South can 
qualify for Medicare coverage on 
grounds of desegregation—a fact that 
will cause critical pressures on the few 
integrated institutions that will have to 
carry the entire Medicare load. 

@ EXTRA INDIGENTS. And then there is 
Title 19, a little-publicized section con- 
tained in the Medicare act. It, too, 
will add to the U.S.’s_ new-patient 
load, for it extends existent federal 
programs—offering free health care to 
children under 21 of impoverished fam- 
ilies and to adults between 21 and 
65 who are blind or “disabled.” Title 
19 requires individual states to assume 
part of the cost, but seven states and 
Puerto Rico have already passed the 
necessary legislation 

@ DOCTORS’ FEES. One of the prickliest 
problems involves the system of paying 
doctors, already angered by the specter 
of bureaucrats interfering in their prac- 
tices. Dr. Philip Randolph Lee, Assist- 
ant HEW Secretary for Health and Sci 
entific Affairs, said last week: “We have 
heard from some sources that  physi- 
cians have raised their fees in anticipa- 
tion of Medicare.” A guidebook went 
out last week to some 230,000 physi 
cians reminding them that the Govern- 
ment will pay “reasonable” fees—mean- 
ing an amount close to what the doctor 
usually charges non-Medicare patients 
in his area. 

The Administration is not unaware 
that potential chaos lies ahead. Presi- 
dent Johnson announced last week that 
200 doctors and hospital executives had 
been invited to Washington for a June 
15 conference on the program, and he 
ordered that social security headquar- 
ters in Baltimore mount a round-the- 
clock Medicare information service. 

The President, at least, was sanguine 
about Medicare's future. “Il do not be- 
lieve the few of little faith who say it 
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WARD FULL OF AGED IN PHOENIX 
Extraordinary partnership full of extraordinary worries. 


will fail,” he said to a White House 
delegation from the National Council 
of Senior Citizens. “I see it as a bless- 
ing; I say it will succeed. I see it as a 
beginning, not an end. I say it is anoth- 
er battle in the larger struggle to en- 
noble man’s life. And | ask—I expect— 
every man’s hand to join with mine 
in that.” 


THE STATES 
The Law & LSD 


Within hours of each other last week, 
the Governors of California and Nevada 
signed bills imposing fines of as much 
as $1,000 and sentences of up to one 
year behind bars for possession of the 
hallucinogenic drug LSD. This week a 
similar measure is expected to become 
law in New Jersey. In the weird light 
of LSD’s often nightmarish effects, it 
might seem that such a crackdown 
would be widely applauded. On the 
contrary, U.S. legislators and drug ex- 
perts are actually engaged in a strenuous 
debate over the degree and kind of con- 
trols that should be imposed on LSD. 

Dr. Timothy Leary, the ex-Harvard 
psychologist and psychedelic messiah, 
contends that the drug has “conscious- 
ness-expanding” qualities which stimu- 
late “a religious response that is only 
understandable in terms of mysticism”; 
he believes that it should be available 
“for all.” Other enthusiasts argue that 
laws banning possession of LSD would, 
under present circumstances, be as un- 
enforceable as Prohibition. Though 
brewing the stuff is delicate and com- 
plex, requiring the skills of at least a 
college chemistry major, it can be con- 
cocted in any laboratory containing suf- 
ficient equipment. In New York State, 
which for a year has had a statute mak- 
ing possession of LSD a jail offense, 
getting the drug is as easy as it once 
was to buy a quart of bathtub gin. 

"Be Cool, Baby." In Manhattan last 
week, one prospective purchaser, after 
approaching only four likely-looking 


types in Washington Square and hand- 


ing over a few dollars, had a sugar 
cube laced with LSD. The person he 
bought it from had never even seen 


him before. Explained the buyer: “It's 
simple. All you do is go up to a hip- 
looking type and ask, ‘Where can I get 
a cube?” More often than not, the guy 
Knows, and if you don’t look like a cop, 
will tell you. The usual advice from 
the seller is “Be cool with this, baby.’ ” 

Sharing the view that private posses- 
sion of LSD should not be outlawed per 
se is, surprisingly, U.S. Food and Drug 
Commissioner Dr. James L. Goddard 
In testimony before a Senate subcom- 
mittee, Goddard figured that an LSD ban 
“would automatically place maybe 10% 
of college students in the category of 
criminals” and would drive users under- 
ground, making it more difficult to find 
and treat those who suffer dangerously 
psychotic effects. Goddard argued that 
present federal laws are sufficient to 
control the commercial manufacture 
and sale of LSD—the only legal supplier 
of which at present is the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health. And he vowed 
to take steps to dry up sources of 
lysergic acid, the basic ingredient from 
which LSD is made, and which is itself 
far more complicated to produce, Do- 
mestic production of lysergic acid is now 
strictly regulated, and the Government 
plans to stem imports 

"Bad Trips.’ One reason for the Fed- 
eral Government's go-slow approach to- 
ward controls is its desire not to inhibit 
legitimate research into mind-manipu- 
lating drugs, whose potential for good 
no One can yet foresee. The NIMH has 
granted limited amounts of LSD to clin- 
ics and research institutes for experi 
mental use in treating such disorders 
as alcoholism. The new state laws like- 
wise provide for supervised research. 
But their supporters are convinced that, 
because of the brain damage and vio- 
lence that LSD can wreak, society must 
try to police itself against the drug's 
unrestrained use. Many psychiatrists 
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agree. Among the examples they cite: 
an average of twelve LSD “bad trip” 
victims a month land, out of their minds, 
in New York’s Bellevue Hospital; two 
LSD-using youths were discovered in 
Hollywood last October devouring grass 
and tree bark; a college student went 
berserk on an airliner bound from Los 
Angeles to San Francisco, tried to force 
his way into the pilot’s cockpit before 
being subdued, a young male user in Los 
Angeles tried to stop a car on Wilshire 
Boulevard by saying “Halt,” was hit 
and killed. 

Said the sponsor of California's LSD 
bill, G.O.P, State Senator Donald Grun- 
sky: “You cannot eliminate heroin and 
murder with laws, but you sure can cut 
down on them. A lot of kids would be 
tempted to fool with LSD, but will think 
twice if there is a law on the books.” 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


No Miracles 

Last week's White House conference 
on Negro problems was a year in gesta- 
tion. Lyndon Johnson conceived it in a 
speech at Howard University last June, 
then appointed a 30-man council to 
bring it to life. An amalgam of civil 
rights leaders, businessmen, educators, 
labor-union representatives and public 
officials, the council dreamed up a 104- 
page report that seemed to ask for a 
pie in every sky. Specifically, it called 
for sterner enforcement of civil rights 
statutes, “guaranteed employment” for 
all able to work, and equalization 
throughout the country of per-pupil 
spending on public education while 
nearly doubling the figure to $1,000 a 
year. 

The “central issue”? Said the report: 
“The national Government's response to 
the compelling cry of the Negro Ameri- 
can for justice and true equality has not 
been matched by state and local govern- 
ment, by business and labor, the hous- 
ing industry, educational institutions 
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and the wide spectrum of voluntary or- 
ganizations that, through united effort, 
have the power to improve our socicty.” 

Dissent-Proof. The plan was to sub- 
mit the report to the 2,300 conference 
participants, not for their formal ap- 
proval—there was to be no voting—but 
only for discussion by twelve working 
groups. A dissent-proof plan, it seemed. 
But not quite. First, the Student 
Non-Violent Coordinating Committee 
(SNICK) boycotted the conference. 
Then the Congress of Racial Equality, 
grown more militant under new lead- 
ers, demanded that the conferees frame 
their own report. CORE National Di- 
rector Floyd McKissick wanted a reso- 
lution demanding U.S. withdrawal from 
Viet Nam, derided the conference as 
“rigged” by the Administration. 

The night before the opening session, 
a compromise was reached. Resolu- 
tions and voting would be allowed with- 
in each of the twelve working groups, 
but the conference as a whole was still 
barred from formal, collective expres- 
sion. Yet McKissick’s Viet Nam issue left 
most of the participants unexcited. In 
only two of the twelve groups did the 
resolution get as far as a vote, and both 
times it was defeated overwhelmingly. 
In the group of which McKissick was 
a member, the participants even adopt- 
ed an alternative measure urging John- 
son “to continue and intensify his ef- 
forts to bring the war in Viet Nam to an 
early and honorable end.” 

There was plenty of other dissent. 
Many delegates were dissatisfied with 
the lack of specific spending proposals 
and timetables in the council report. 
Ruth Turner, a CORE official from 
Cleveland, wanted a minimum of $8 
billion for housing alone. Bill Russell, 
the professional basketball player, crit- 
icized big business for being seen little 
and heard less at the conference, “What 
good is education without jobs?” Rus- 
sell said. “It is big business corporations 
that control good jobs.” Five of the 
panels urged that the pending civil 
rights bill on juries and housing be 
broadened. Others proposed a federal 
program to upgrade local police forces. 
One group voted unanimously for an 
investigation of J. Edgar Hoover's ad- 
ministration of the FBI. 

Centuries of Wrong. Outside the 
Sheraton-Park Hotel, a splinter group 
called Associated Community Teams 
picketed. The demonstrators shouted 
“Uncle Tom!” but failed to keep Negro 
delegates from entering. The protest- 
ers staged a get-together of their own 
in a nearby Negro neighborhood, where 
Harlem Rebel Jesse Gray said of the 
conference: “If they can’t do better 
than this, let the ghettos burn.” 

Obviously, a two-day conference in 
Washington could not manufacture in- 
stant panaceas, and the President was 
only being candid when he told the as- 
sembly: “Do not expect from me, or 
any man, a miracle. Do not expect us, 
even together, to right in one year or 
four all that took centuries to make 
wrong.” Hubert Humphrey recounted 








the Negro’s progress in recent years but 
also stressed the difficulties of living up 
to the conference’s high-flown name: 
“To Fulfill These Rights.” Said the Vice 
President: “This will be a hard, some- 
times unglamorous, frequently frustrat- 
ing responsibility.” 

Yet the rank-and-file participants 
must have thought the meeting helpful. 
Half the panels urged that similar ses- 
sions be held at local and state levels 
and that another national conference 
be held next year. 


Chilling Shift 

Floyd MckKissick, the new national 
director of CORE, stretched out on the 
bed in his room in Washington's 
Sheraton-Park Hotel one evening last 
week and languidly shut his eyes—as if 
bored beyond all tolerance with the two 
white men earnestly pleading before 
him. 

“My God,” argued Baltimore's Re- 
publican Mayor Theodore Roosevelt 
McKeldin, stretching his arms out emo- 
tionally, “I've been fighting for the same 
thing CORE wants since 1927. I've sent 
open-occupancy legislation to our city 
council three times, and three times the 
Democrats have killed it. There are 
many things that need to be changed in 
our city, and you can help us. You can 
help me.” Taut, trim Major General 
George Gelston, Baltimore's acting po- 
lice commissioner, added his voice: 
“Look, I've only been a policeman since 
April, and I'm going to quit in Septem- 
ber. All I want is to get the job done, 
and part of that job is maintaining the 
peace in Baltimore.” 

They might as well have stayed in 
Baltimore, for all their pleading. Floyd 
McKissick was not interested in coop- 
eration or McKeldin’s suggestion that 
he come to Baltimore the next day to 
talk with civic leaders. Baltimore has 
been selected as CORE’s target city for 
the summer of 1966, the demonstrations 
are in progress, and CORE is setting its 
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own timetable and its own conditions. 
McKissick will talk to Baltimore lead- 
ers when he is ready. He had only one 
comment alter they had gone. “Well, 
I'm surprised.” he said. "You know, | 
really didn’t think they'd come.” 

Aura of Hysteria. Winner in a covert 
internal coup that ousted longtime 
CORE Leader James Farmer last winter. 
MckKissick, 44, has lately steered his 
civil rights outfit, a leader in the move- 
ment in the ‘60s, away from gradual 
integration toward aggressive Desegre- 
gation Now. Almost all white members 
and most Negro moderates have cither 
resigned or been nudged out of national 
policymaking positions. Opposition to 
the war in Viet Nam has reached a 
hysteria, and CORE leaders have come 
close to damning any cooperation with 
whites—as McKissick did during his 
meeting with the two Baltimore officials. 

“Sometimes the pseudoliberal can be- 
come a monkey on your back,” Me- 
Kissick tartly explained to Charlotte, 
N.C., Reporter Dwayne Walls shortly 
before his election. “They have only a 
partial commitment, and they think in 
terms of the great progress the Negro 
has made instead of thinking of the 
al injustice.” 

"Join the White Man?" Farmer, 46, 
who helped to found CORE on Gandhian 
principles of nonviolence in 1942, is 
now denounced for not condemning the 
war in Viet Nam when he was director, 
and the entire range of U.S. foreign 
policy is seen as a plot against the non- 
white races, “Obviously.” says New 
York CORE Chairman Roy Innis, 31, 
“the Pax America of Johnson refers to 
white people and the interests of white 
people, not the world that is mostly 
nonwhite.” 

It may in part be rhetoric, the tough 
talk of a new management that feels it 
must outdo the men who introduced 
the freedom rides. In Baltimore, a city 
that has often been coldly, even arro- 
gantly inhospitable to the Negro, CORE 
has followed its old tactics of civil dis- 
obedience and already forced some de- 
segregation on new high-rise apartment 
buildings and taverns—including, iron- 
ically, the seamy, sinful strip known as 
“the Block” (Time, Feb. 4). Most im- 
portant, it has forced the white business 
and community leaders of a sometimes 
smug city to re-examine the obstacles 
remaining before Negroes. 

Yet CORE has undergone a chilling 
alteration in its basic principles. Few 
cities that CORE could target have a 
mayor cr a_ police commissioner as 
eager to join its forces as Baltimore's 
McKeldin and Gelston. Few Presidents 
have embraced civil rights as fervently 
as has President Johnson. No one de- 
fines the change better than McKissick. 
“Join the white man?” he asked in his 
interview with Reporter Walls. “How 
can we? How can we have respect for 
a race that has no respect for itself— 
not even for its God?” 








2,070,000,000 nonwhites; 930,000,000 whites, 
based on a 1960-61 estimate. 
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LADY BIRD & HOSTESS LASKER 
Frugging. Hard to sleep. 


WOMEN 


Something Blue 

Some curbstone quipster uttered the 
inevitable gag: “It must have been a 
Republican who complained.” Still, it 
was awfully apt, as two blue-uniformed 
New York policemen piled out of a 
prowl car in front of Philanthropist 
Mary Lasker's Beekman Place town house 
at 1:05 in the morning. The complain- 
ant was an unidentified neighbor lady, 
whatever her politics, and she was find- 
ing it kind of hard to sleep, what with 
Dutch Adler's rhythms blaring from the 
open windows and most of the 110 
partygoers thunderously doing all those 
modern dances. “Would you close a 
couple of those second-floor windows to 
keep the noise in?” asked one of the 
cops. “Oh, dear,” said Mrs. Lasker. 
“I'm sorry I didn’t do it earlier, but it 
was getting terribly hot in there, you 
know, officer, with everyone frugging 
and everything.” 
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LUCI ARRIVING AT THE CARLYLE 
Secrets. Hard to keep. 





The officers left. Lady Bird Johnson 
decided to call it a night about the 
same time. But the party swung for an- 
other hour or so behind closed windows, 
and the other honored guest, Lynda 
Bird Johnson, stayed until it broke up. 
So did many of the other guests, who 
included Heart Surgeon Michael De- 
Bakey, Producer Josh Logan, Financier 
Laurance Rockefeller, and Ambassador 
and Mrs. Angier Biddle Duke, who will 
play host to Lynda when she visits Spain 
this summer. 

A Certain Kind. As it happened, that 
was Lynda Bird’s second brush with the 
law during a three-day trip to New 
York with her mother to see some plays, 
do a little shopping (at Peck & Peck, 
she proved that there's a certain kind of 
woman who can look at clothes with- 
out buying any) and, most important, 
help Sister Luci Baines pick out a trous- 
seau for her Aug. 6 wedding. The aft- 
ernoon before the Lasker bash, Lynda 
graced a table at Manhattan’s scintillat- 
ing La Caravelle restaurant, while her 
Secret Service escort went around the 
corner for a less Lucullan lunch. Their 
rented Mercury stayed put in a “no 
parking-tow away” zone. Along came 
Patrolman Joseph Polly, and by the 
time Lynda had finished her meal the 
windshield wiper wore a green $15 
parking ticket. 

If the Johnson women had no trou- 
ble finding something blue in New York 
—namely, cops—their efforts at select- 
ing something new for Luci’s trousseau 
proved more trying. With about as much 
secrecy as surrounds a National Security 
Council meeting, the ladies held court 
in the 34th floor Presidential Suite of 
the Carlyle Hotel, while dress designers 
laden with garment bags swished in past 
lines of cold-eyed Secret Service men. 
No word of what Luci chose in the way 
of a gown was permitted to leak out to 
the expectant reporters in the lobby, 
and Lady Bird was triumphant at hav- 
ing kept them in the dark. “We did it,” 
she exulted when it was all over. “Im- 
agine, three days in New York and no- 
body knows our secrets.” 

Red, Again? Luci hurried back to 
Washington right after the well-guarded 
gown viewing. Following her back the 
next day, Lynda and Lady Bird had 
barely enough time to pick up Lyndon 
and whisk off to the University of Tex- 
as, Where Lynda received her bachelor’s 
degree (cum laude) in history—just 33 
years after her mother got hers. 

The Johnsons’ departure and the con- 
sequent decampment of newsmen from 
the Carlyle’s lobby made things a lot 
easier for one particular young man. 
Before the Johnson women departed, he 
had sauntered into the hotel barber- 
shop, but he and his nanny had to beat 
a quick retreat when newsmen recog- 
nized him. They went to a shoe store 
instead, (Couldn’t he please have tan 
sandals this time? No, dear, they've got 
to be red.) Now, with the crowds gone, 
John F. Kennedy Jr. sat absorbed in a 
Donald Duck comic book, all but un- 
noticed as he waited his turn for a trim. 
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YOUTH 
Good Turn 


For big names, at least, the Boy 
Scouts of America deserve some sort 
of merit badge. Among the 32 million 
alumni are Cabinet Members Orville 
Freeman and Stewart Udall, Actors 
James Stewart and Henry Fonda. Vice 
President Hubert Humphrey and U.N. 
Ambassador Arthur Goldberg — rose 
from tenderfoot; so did the latest Gem- 
ini spacemen, Thomas Stafford and Eu- 
gene Cernan. Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara and General William West- 
moreland are old Eagle Scouts, and 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk was once 
knot-tying champion of the Atlanta 
Council, 

Its formidable roll call notwithstand- 
ing, Scouting today suffers from an ill 
image. The very name—Boy Scout—is 
practically a synonym for sissy, goody- 
goody, square. “Be Prepared” has de- 
generated to a Tom Lehrer double- 
entendre; the descendants of Lord 
Baden-Powell are dimly imagined by 
contemporary cynics to be a rustic army 
of bug-eyed idealists. Scripture that 








HOUSTON EXPLORERS IN LAB 


commanded pious respect when the Boy 
Scouts were chartered by Congress 50 
years ago now seems laughably quaint. 
“If you notice a Scout badge on a boy's 
coat lapel.” the Boy Scout Handbook 
still bugles, “give him the Scout salute. 
He may need your help.” 

"Skills & Muscle."’ What needs help 
is Scouting itself. As the U.S. has urban- 
ized, Scouting has continued to flourish 
in suburbs and middle-sized towns, and 
to languish in big-city slums where boys 
are often most troubled. One recent 
study showed that one out of three sub- 
urban boys belonged to the Scouts, 
compared with one out of seven boys 
in metropolitan poverty pockets. Not 
surprisingly, Scouting has been dispro- 
portionately white and middle class. 
According to another survey, 15% of 
all Scout-aged boys (8 to 17) came 
from families with less than $3,000 in- 
come; yet less than one out of ten of 
them were actually Boy Scouts. 

While membership has grown 38% 
in the past ten years (latest total: 4.2 
million), Scouting still reaches only 
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25% of all Scout-aged boys, More dis- 
couraging was a survey revealing that 
among adults, 59% of the nation’s poor 
knew little of the Boy Scouts; often they 
had never even heard of the organiza- 
tion. Among Negroes, the percentage 
was 64%. “What we have to do,” says 
National Council (and 1BM) President 
Thomas J. Watson Jr., “is adjust without 
changing fundamental Scouting aims.” 
To Pittsburgh-bred Joseph A. Brunton 
Jr., 63, chief Scout executive for six 
years, this means developing “skills and 
muscle” necessary for expanding into 
untapped neighborhoods. 

Middle-Class Appeal. Some of that 
has already begun. In 1963 the national 
council sent a staff member to Miami 
to organize Scout groups among Cuban 
refugees. Today 1,044 young exiles are 
Boy Scouts. The national council last 
year dispatched 16 professional organ- 
izers, five of them Negroes, to organize 
new Scout groups in blighted big-city 


tion,” says Job Corps Official David 
Gottlieb, Scouting appeals to Job Corps 
boys who “want to make it.” 

Lazy Gents Post. In revamping their 
sluggish Explorer program for older 
youth (14 to 17), national leaders con- 
cluded in 1959 that high-schoolers were 
vitally interested in careers: the Scouts 
were soon coaxing business and indus- 
try into sponsoring “special-interest” 
posts. Explorer membership has since 
increased 20% to 316,000, and nearly 
half of all posts have largely abandoned 
hiking and camping to concentrate in- 
stead on such businesslike specialties as 
engineering, banking and merchandis- 
ing. Houston’s Explorer Post 997 is 
sponsored by Esso Production Research 
Co., whose scientists are helping Charles 
Haskett, 16, construct a laser. 

A three-year-old surfing post in Cor- 
onado, Calif., brings in oceanographers 
and water pollution experts to talk to 
its 100 members, is credited by local 
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CALIFORNIA SURF EXPLORERS AFTER BEACH CLEANUP 
Scripture that once commanded pious respect now seems laughably quaint. 


neighborhoods, as well as in three im- 
poverished rural communities. 

Generating interest among _ blase 
slum kids—and their parents—has not 
been easy. An organizer in Newark had 
to go door to door and hold 25 public 
meetings to find enough adults to vol- 
unteer as Scout workers. In Philadel- 
phia, confronted by parental apathy, 
an organizer learned that neighborhood 
youths had been swiping tools off Bell 
Telephone trucks. He staked out the 
company garage, caught several of 
them in the act, and made them the 
nucleus of a new troop. 

Another objective of Scouting’s new 
look has been to broaden the base of 
Scout sponsorship, long confined largely 
to churches and civic groups. Because 
of national council initiatives, Scout 
groups run by public-housing authori- 
ties have increased since 1960 from 210 
to 704, those sponsored by settlement 
houses from 250 to 380, There are now 
39 Scout groups at federal Job Corps 
camps. 14 at New Jersey’s Camp Kil- 
mer alone. As a “middle-class institu- 


authorities with sharply reducing van- 
dalism and litter on the beaches. Chi- 
cago’s Law Enforcement Post 9004 
consists of ten members of a gang 
called the Lazy Gents. All have police 
records, and their advisers are two po- 
lice detectives. “They're a tough 
bunch,” says Detective Arthur Leideck- 
er, 25. “They won't follow any pro- 
gram.” Even so, Leidecker and his part- 
ner have made favorable impressions. 
Since the post was formed last fall, 
six gang members have taken part-time 
jobs, and a few have expressed a bud- 
ding interest in becoming policemen. 


REPUBLICANS 


William Tecumseh Scranton 

“This is irrevocable,” said Pennsyl- 
vania's G.O.P. Governor William 
Scranton. “I am not going to run ever 
ain for any public office under any 
circumstances—there are no equivoca- 
tions of that statement.” And so, after 
one term in Congress and almost four 
years in the Pennsylvania Statehouse, 
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ended the political career of Bill Scran- 
ton, 48, one of the U.S.’s ablest ex- 
eculives and one of the Republican 
Party's brightest lights. 

The announcement came as a shock 
to reporters. “Does that include being 
drafted?” asked a newsman, “Including 
being drafted.” said Scranton. And to 
prove that he meant to be as unshak- 
able as William Tecumseh Sherman 
(“If nominated, I will not accept; if 
elected, I will not serve”), Scranton 
added, “I am not going to run for Con- 
gress this year—or ever. I am not going 
to run for the U.S. Senate in 1968—or 
ever. | am not going to run for the 
presidency in 1968—or ever.” 

As for the Republican Party's 1968 
presidential nomination, Scranton in- 
sisted that he was committed to no sin- 
gle candidate. But “you know I'd be 
for one of the moderate Republicans,” 
he said. “George Romney is the out- 
standing one at the moment. He knows 
] think so. We hope he'll run, and I 
think he has the best chance.” As for 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S SCRANTON 
Not now—or ever. 


his own future, Scranton, 
bernatorial duties continue 
January, did not slam the door on 
Washington speculation that Lyndon 
Johnson may want to appoint him an 
ambassador. “As far as appointive po- 
sitions are concerned, I haven't given 
any thought to any of them anywhere, 
and | won't until I'm out of office.” 
For the moment, he said, “no job has 
been offered me in business or in Gov- 
ernment or in education or anywhere.” 


ALABAMA 


Real Reconstruction 

Weeks of energetic politicking be- 
hind him, Lucius Amerson sat in a Tus- 
kegee office on election day fidgeting 
over the latest returns. At 8:15 p.m., 
a young campaign worker hung up the 
phone and exultantly pounded a fist on 
the table. “You won!” the youth cried. 
“You won!” Amerson leaned back and 
laughed with relief. By a 387-vote mar- 
gin, the stocky ex-postal clerk had be- 
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whose gu- 
until next 


come the first Alabama Negro to win 
a Democratic nomination for sheriff 
since the misty days of Reconstruction. 

Amerson, 32, a onetime Army para- 
trooper and father of two, was forced 
into last week’s runoff for Macon County 
sheriff when neither he nor white In- 
cumbent Harvey Sadler won a majority 
in Alabama’s May 3 Democratic pri- 
mary. The county has the highest pro- 
portion of Negroes (84%) of any in 
the U.S.. and Negroes hold a 7,000 to 
2.000 voter registration advantage. 
Amerson’s showdown victory was still 
a considerable accomplishment. Few 
men in the rural South are more pow- 
erful than the local sheriff, and the of- 
fice is the most sacrosanct of white pre- 
serves. With no declared opposition re- 
maining, Amerson seems certain to win 
the November general election. 

Few candidates of his race did as 
well in other Alabama runoffs. Negroes 
managed to win Democratic nomina- 
tions for two lesser offices in Macon 
County and for a school-board post in 
predominantly Negro Greene County; 
otherwise, 22 Negro olfice-seekers were 
defeated, including Tuskegee Lawyer 
Fred Gray, 35. who had been favored 
to succeed in his bid for the state house 
of representatives. But although many 
whites continued to resist the inevitabil- 
ity of full-scale Negro political par- 
ticipation, there were heartening signs 
of reasonableness. Amid warnings of 
violence uttered by embittered Macon 
County whites, Sheriff Sadler took pains 
to call his defeat “fair and square” and 
to wish Amerson luck. “I think the 
white people knew,” said Sadler, “that 
sooner or later there would be a Negro 
elected to this office.” 


CALIFORNIA 
The Deadwyler Verdict 


Peering into the cold red eye of the 
television camera, as they had for most 
of eight days, the nine members of the 
coroner's jury filed into hot, crowded 
Room 150 of the Los Angeles County 
Hall of Justice. Had they reached a ver- 
dict? They had: Leonard Deadwyler. 
25, an unemployed Negro mechanic, 
had been shot, and killed, accidentally 
by white Los Angeles Patrolman Jerold 
Bova early last month, after he was 
stopped while speeding his pregnant 
wife to a hospital (Time, June 3). 

A scattering of militant Negroes tried 
to brandish the verdict like a red flag. 
Even as loudspeakers blared the deci- 
sion to a small crowd on the steps out- 
side, three Negro men—two of them 
Black Muslims—shouted back their an- 
ger. “Justice!” cried one. “There’s no 
justice! Just you watch: they’re gonna 
kill us all off, one by one.” That night 





a few nervous Negro shop owners 
scrawled BLOOD BROTHER and NEGRO 
OWNED on Watts store windows that 


they wanted to remain unbroken. 
Cohesive Conclusion. Yet the great 

majority of the Negroes of Watts ac- 

cepted the verdict without rioting. A 


window or two were smashed: a Molo- 
tov cocktail arced through the dark- 
ness. But the facts of the Deadwyler 
case—demonstrated to all through the 
dumb, impartial TV eye—carried con- 
viction. Negro witnesses contradicted 
one another repeatedly, offering little 
to back up Mrs. Barbara Deadwyler’s 
story that Bova had stuck his revolver 
through the car window to shoot her 
husband deliberately. One swore that 
the shot was fired from a moving police 
car, others divided on the crucial point 
as to whether the Deadwyler car had 
lurched forward after it stopped, as 
Bova said it had done, and caused the 
investigating policeman to fire his re- 
volver involuntarily. 

The police, on the other hand, pre- 
sented a painstaking and cohesive case. 
The 1957 Buick they claimed had led 
them on an 80-m.p.h. chase was tested 
on a treadmill to prove it was still capa- 
ble of such high speeds: a similar car 
was used to re-enact the shooting for 
photographic exhibits. A_ ballistics ex- 
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POLICE CHIEF PARKER 
Conviction through an impartial eye. 


pert testified that gunpowder burns on 
the victim's shirt proved the gun had 
been fired inside the car, and a physi- 
ologist was brought in to verify that a 
man thrown off balance would tend to 
make a reflexive clutching movement 
that could pull a trigger. 

Police Inspector John Powers, how- 
ever, indirectly chided Bova for not fol- 
lowing the rulebook when he put his 
revolver—and the whole upper part of 
his body—inside a suspicious car. Said 
he: “When an officer sticks his head 
in the door of the car, he stands the 
chance of either being shot or struck 
by the suspect in the vehicle. He places 
himself at a disadvantage.” 

As for famed Los Angeles Police 
Chief William Parker, he was in a des- 
ultory mood. “I'm getting a little weary 
of attacks on the police department, 
and the men are too,” he said. “It looks 
like Oswald had more people defend- 
ing him when he shot the President of 
the United States than Officer Bova had 
defending him.” 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 
The Light That Failed 


In the Hour of the Tiger just before 
dawn, when Buddhist monks and nuns 
rise from their pallets to make their 
first obeisance, a portly, 55-year-old 
nun named Thich Nu Thanh Quang ap 
peared in front of the Dieu De Pagoda 
in South Viet Nam’s ancient capital of 
Hué. Removing her wooden-soled san- 
dals, she sat down on the cement. While 
a Buddhist photographer took pictures, 
fellow Buddhists reverently emptied the 
contents of an American five-gallon jer- 
rican of gasoline over her. She struck 
a safety match, and flames roared 20 
feet into the air, until only her two out 
stretched hands were visible 

It was a nightmarish repetition of 
the immolations of 1963, when eight 
Buddhists burned themselves to death 
protesting President Ngo Dinh Diem’s 
anti-Buddhist repressions. At that time 
the monks were playing on a religious 





chord that brought a dramatic response 
in the largely Buddhist nation. This time 
the immolations were naked political 
power plays, inspired if not condoned 
by militant Monk Thich Tri Quang in 
Hue. While the flames were still flicker- 
ing over the nun’s charred body, Tri 
Quang summoned the press to make 
clear his grievance: Premier Ky’s suc 
cessful suppression of the Buddhist 
inspired rebellion in nearby Danang. a 
crime” against Buddhists equal to the 
crime of Hiroshima.” Moreover, he 
said, it had been “masterminded by the 
United States President 

Tragic & Unnecessary. It was the 
Buddhist 
zealots understood. Only a few hours 
later in Saigon, Laywoman Ho Thi 





kind of demagoguery that 


Thieu, 58, set herself afire as a protest 
against “the inhuman actions of Gener 
als Thieu and Ky. henchmen of the 
Americans.” A monk in the resort city 
of Dalat followed suit the next day, By 





week’s end, nine men and women had 
died in- fiery antigovernment, anti 
American protests, leaving notes written 
in blood—even letters addressed to 
President Johnson. Replied the Presi 
dent in his Memorial Day address in 
Arlington (see THE Nation) This 
quite unnecessary loss of life only ob- 
scures the progress that is being made 
toward a constitutional government.” 

Tri Quang’s response to that was an- 
other press conference. “If 1 were an 
American,” he railed, thrusting his jaw 
forward like an emaciated Mussolini, 
“Il would be ashamed of the President 
for this statement that the immolations 
are useless.” But in point of fact, un- 
like 1963 the grisly suicides thus far 
have proved largely useless in advanc- 
ing Tri Quang’s campaign to topple the 
Ky government. The reason: the great 
majority of Vietnamese Buddhist lay- 
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men are clearly unconvinced that the 





immolations are either justified or nec- 
essary, and horror has given way to 
exasperation and even ennui in a na- 
tion accustomed to violent death. “The 
people look the other way,” 
one Vietnamese last week, “because 
the monks do not have a just cause 
now, They did in 1963. Nor have the 
stage-managed martyrs produced the 
waves of shock in the U.S. that rolled 
across the press and public in 1963, 


explained 





generating pressure that persuaded 
Washington to abandon Diem 

Fagade of Order. The disenchant 
ment with the = militant Buddhists 
stemmed in part from their insatiable 
and constantly changing demands. The 


Ky government first agreed to constitu- 








for the week's burnt offerings to the 
Buddhist cause, Premier Ky still had 
the upper hand in a nation beginning 
to weary of pointless civil strife amid a 
genuine, far more deadly battle for na 
tional survival against the Communists 


ASIA 


An Uproar of Peace 

Champagne glasses clinked in Bang- 
kok last week. At long last. Indonesia’s 
konfrontasi with Malaysia was over. It 
had taken the Deputy Premiers of the 
two Moslem nations only three glowing 
days together to resolve most of their 
differences, agree on “practical steps to 
restore friendly relations,” and call off 
the three-year war that had given all 





NUN NU THANH QUANG AFLAME IN HUE 
In a nation accustomed to death, disenchantment with stage-managed martyrs 





tior general elections, now set for 
Sept. 11, at the behest of the Buddhists 
Having got that, the militants then de 
manded last week that the ten-general 
Directory, now at best an interim gov- 
ernment, be expanded by the addition 
of ten civilians. When Ky also agreed 
to that, the political monks further in- 
sisted that the enlarged council have 
the right to elect a new Chief of State 
and Premier—meaning that Thieu and 
Ky would have to step down 

On that point, Ky balked. Tri Quang’s 
response at week's end: threat of 
complete Buddhist boycott of the Sep- 
tember elections unless Ky quits now 
Otherwise, he said, “the Americans and 
their servants would establish a mili 
taristic national assembly.” If Tr 
Quang’s usually pear-shaped tones lost 


some of their resonance, it was because 


of Southeast Asia the jitters, “It is 
moving spectacle,” beamed Thailand's 
Minister Thanat Khoman 


who had sponsored the talks, “to sec 


Foreign 


estranged friends shake hands again 
and even embrace.” 

What Indonesia’s Adam Malik and 
Malaysia's Abdul Razak actually signed 
last week fell considerably short of the 
official peace treaty for which Malaysia 
had hoped. It was, rather, a limited 
declaration of intent—which. at Indo 
nesian insistence, would have to be rati- 
fied at home before it became official 
This. Malik was frank to admit, was 
merely to avoid agitating President Su 
karno, who has lost most of his former 
power but still holds out against peace 
with his old enemy. Besides, Malik ex- 
plained, “our people have been led to 
crush Malaysia for the past three years 
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by the former regime. It takes time for 
us to prepare them to accept the new 
situation 

The Asian Way. Impressed by Malik’s 
obvious good will, the Malaysians ac- 
cepted his reasoning without question 
At a press conference, Razak waved off 
the doubters with a single sentence: 
“You may think it a strange way of do- 
ing things, but it is our way—the Asian 
way.” And, in fact. there was every in- 
dication that his faith was justified. In 
Djakarta, the Indonesian government 
suddenly called a halt to its long propa- 
ganda barrage against Malaysia, fol- 
lowed that up by recalling its Fifth 
Mandao Brinof Brigade from the Ma- 
laysian border with the explanation that 
the “physical and technical” confronta- 
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tion against “a foreign country” had 
ended. 
It was an expensive affair while it 


lasted. Britain alone spent $1.7 billion 
and was forced to send 50,000 troops 
and 70 warships to defend her former 
colony from the incursions of Sukarno, 
and the war all but wrecked Indonesia's 
stagnant economy, 

The end of konfrontasi was cause 
enough for celebration, but its side ef- 
fects were almost miraculous. Sudden- 
ly last week an uproar of peace noises 
echoed all over the Far East. In addi- 
tion to its agreement with Malaysia, In- 
donesia unexpectedly announced recog- 
nition of Singapore, In Manila, the Phil- 
ippines suddenly dropped its claims to 
Sabah in North Borneo, established dip 
lomatic relations with Malaysia. In To 
kyo, Japan agreed to an emergency $30 
million loan to Indonesia, offered to 
bring all her international creditors to- 
gether in a “Tokyo Club” to ease the 
pressures on Indonesia's economy. In 
Bangkok, Foreign Minister Thanat even 
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hinted that Thailand was anxious to end 
its long-festering feud with Cambodia. 

Courting an Invitation. Amid the 
peace talks came the first tentative steps 
toward establishing an Asian common 
market. As long as Sukarno was free 
to play the spoiler, not even smaller re- 
gional organizations such as the pro- 
posed “Maphilindo” union of Malaya, 
the Philippines and Indonesia had any 
chance at all of getting off the ground. 
But last week Indonesia’s Deputy Pre- 
mier Malik was openly courting an in- 
Vitation to join the newly revived As- 
sociation of Southeast Asia, which could 
link the economies of Thailand, Ma- 
laysia and the Philippines. Next week 
the foreign ministers of nine Far East- 
ern nations will gather in Seoul to 
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hammer out a wider economic compact. 

What did Sukarno think of it all? Un- 
der the watchful eye of Army Strong- 
man Lieut, General Suharto, the Bung 
had litthe to say. “I remain silent in a 
thousand tongues,” he told a nationwide 
radio audience. 


RED CHINA 
Punished by History 


“Anyone who opposes Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung, opposes Mao Tse-tung’s 
thoughts, opposes the party central lead- 
ership, opposes the proletariat’s dicta- 
torship, Opposes the correct way of so- 
cialism. Whoever that may be, however 
high may be the position and however 
old his standing, he will be struck down 
by the entire party and by the entire 
people.” 

Peking’s People’s Daily was not men- 
tioning names last week, but its readers 
knew well enough who had been struck 
down: Peking Mayor Peng Chen, 67, 
long considered one of the most power- 








ful men in Red China and now the 
latest victim of Mao's purge of “anti- 
party and anti-Socialist revisionists” 
(Time, May 13). Quick-witted and con- 
fident, Peng was known to Westerners 
as Peking’s “smiling mayor” and had 
risen to become first secretary of Pe- 
king's Municipal Communist Party Com- 
mittee and a high-ranking member of 
both the national party’s Central Com- 
mittee and the Politburo. Then two 
months ago, Peng suddenly dropped from 
public view. Last week Peking radio 
finally broke its silence by announcing 
the appointment of Li Hsueh-feng, a 
60-year-old party wheel horse, as Peking 
party boss. replacing Peng. Almost cer- 
tainly, Peng would also be booted from 
the Central Committee, Politburo and 
his mayoralty. 

No sooner was the news out than 
some 3,000 cheering Chinese poured 
into Peking streets, carrying huge por- 
traits of Chairman Mao, waving red 
flags, singing revolutionary songs, light- 
ing firecrackers and banging cymbals 
and drums, As Peng himself ironically 
declared last year: “Whoever spreads 
pessimistic and defeatist views will be 
punished by history.” 


RUSSIA 


Wisdom in Watermelons 

The grey pages of the Soviet press 
are seldom relieved by satire, but in 
recent weeks Russian editors have been 
turning to that form of wit as a means 
of ridiculing their truculent fellow Com- 
munists, the Red Chinese. Spread across 
a recent issue of Moscow's Literatur- 
naya Gazeta was one of the more hilar- 
ious examples of the current Mao- 
knows-best school of Chinese journal- 
ism. The Moscow editors reprinted the 
article from a Chinese paper with- 
out comment, presumably because its 
title fully signaled its inanity: “Let Us 
Speak of the Philosophic Questions of 
Selling Watermelons in Big Cities.” The 
author, Shanghai Fruit Store Manager 
Chou Hsin-li, explained how he had 
solved the problem of selling his melons 
before they rotted by referring to the 
writings of Mao Tse-tung for guidance. 

First, Chou studied Mao’s treatise on 
dialectical materialism, “On Contradic- 
tion.” “I became convinced,” writes 
Chou, “that it is necessary to learn the 
contradictions existing in) the water- 
melon trade, to expose the contradic- 
tions, and to reconcile them.” Applied 
to watermelons, Mao's teachings re- 
vealed to Chou the contradictions be- 
tween the large supply of watermelons 
in hot weather and the shortage of shop 


clerks to distribute them. Some of 
Chou’s associates suggested that he 
should solve the contradiction by re- 


ducing the number of melons he put 
on sale. That was wrong, decided Chou, 
after studying a Mao pamphlet en- 
titled “Serve the People.” 

Turning to « third Mao work, “Con- 
centrate a Superior Force to Destroy 
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the Enemy Forces One by One.” Chou 
concluded that “if we worked accord- 
ing to the old method of even distribu- 
tion of sales forces, we would fail to 
smash the enemy—the decay of water- 
melons.” Applying Mao, Chou “concen- 
trated overwhelming forces and proper- 
ly waged the struggle for the watermel- 
on trade.” Result: no spoiled melons 
and a 19,000-yen profit for the season. 

Russia’s Communist youth paper, 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, joined in the 
fun last week, publishing, also without 
comment, a set of questions and an- 
swers about sports from a Red Chinese 
newspaper. All the answers directed the 
questioners to various sections of Mao’s 
works, hardly any of which actually deal 
with sports. 

For all the journalistic satire, Soviet 
President Nikolai V. Podgorny remind- 
ed the Russians last week that the Chi- 
nese are not always a laughing matter, 
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Visiting the Far Eastern industrial city 
of Khabarovsk to present the Order ol 
Lenin to the territory for its economic 
achievements, he used the occasion to 
answer the Red Chinese, who claim that 
huge areas of Russia’s eastern prov- 
inces, including Khabarovsk, were un- 
justly seized by the Czars from China 
in the 19th century and now should be 
returned to the rightful owner, Not a 
chance, was Podgorny’s defiant reply. 
He pledged the full support of the So 
viet military to defend the area and 
called on workers and farmers to co- 
Operate with the armed forces “to guard 
and, if necessary, to fight for the Far 
Eastern areas of our motherland.” 


The Importance of Sufficiency 


Once upon a time, Nikita Khrushche 
was wont to boast that the Soviet econ- 
omy would surpass that of the U.S. by 
1970. His successors have been far more 
realistic. A recent Kremlin report sug- 
gests that instead of being on the verge 
of world championship, the Soviet Un- 
ion’s populace barely managed to sur- 
pass Bulgaria in 1963 in’ per-capita 
purchasing power. In fact, by Moscow's 
own admission, four Comecon countries 
—East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, and Poland—enjoyed higher stand- 
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ards of living than Russia itself three 
years ago. 

In other categories, the Soviet Union 
fared slightly better; Russia ranked third 
after East Germany and Czechoslovakia 
in per-capita industrial output. But in 
agricultural standings, Russia ended up 
in fifth place behind Poland, Hungary, 
Bulgaria and East Germany. 

The Soviet admission of its economic 
woes comes al a time when Party Boss 
Leonid I. Brezhnev and Premier Aleksei 
N. Kosygin are launching a major at- 
tempt to correct the Soviet Union's 
underlying economic ill: its troubled 
agricultural system. Though a grain ex- 
porter under the Czars, Russia under 
the commissars is unable even to feed 
itself; it imported almost as much grain 
(25 million tons) during the past three 
years as India and China combined. 

As Brezhnev explained to a_ party 
meeting in Moscow last week, the So- 
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viet Union will spend roughly $45 billion 
during the next five years to 1) mech- 
anize the farms, 2) increase chemical- 
fertilizer output, 3) irrigate 6,500,000 
acres of arid soil, and 4) rehabilitate 
and drain an estimated 11 million acres 
of potentially tillable land, Unlike Khru- 
shchev, who concentrated on opening 
up Asian virgin lands, Brezhnev and 
Kosygin plan to put the main emphasis 
on improving already cultivated areas 
west of the Urals. Brezhnev also put 
his prestige behind the most unusual 
departure in Soviet agriculture since the 
1930s: a guaranteed wage for the kol- 
khozniks (collective farm laborers) that 
will make their income nearly equivalent 
to the earnings of factory workers. The 
move reflected the government's desire 
to make farm jobs attractive enough 
to lure and hold skilled labor, which 
tends to flock to cities. 

The Soviets intend to use much of the 
irrigated acreage for wheat. No other 
large-scale wheat producer uses irriga- 
tion, for the simple reason that the 
method is so costly that other nations 
prefer to grow more profitable crops and 
buy the wheat abroad. But the Soviet 
Unien is apparently so set on self 
sufficiency that it is willing to pay al- 
most any price for home-grown grain 
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EUROPE 


Continent in Motion 

Not since the Iron Curtain clanged 
down across Europe and the pattern of 
postwar alliances was forged by the 
U.S. and Russia has the Old World seen 
such a flurry of political cross-pollina- 
tion, of intra-alliance flux. After 20 
years of rigid cold-war separatism, East 
and West Europeans are talking again 

Rumanian Trade Minister Gheorghe 
Cioara has just finished a nine-day tour 
of West Germany. Rumanian Foreign 
Minister Corneliu Manescu is headed 
for Rome, and Polish Foreign Minis- 
ter Adam Rapacki for Sweden. French 
Foreign Minister Couve de Murville in 
recent weeks has popped up in Warsaw, 
Sofia and Bucharest. Fortnight from 
now Charles de Gaulle goes to Moscow 
The most unprecedented confrontation 
will take place in the coming home-and- 
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home debates between East and West 
Germans next month. 

SHAPE to Brussels. Thus far, Eu- 
rope’s East-West exchanges are more a 
faint patina than a deep-running break 
in postwar patterns and allegiances. But 
they are a part of the stirrings of na- 
tionalism and independence, a_reflec- 
tion of the willingness to re-examine 
the status quo that is inevitably having 
its effect on the twin military blocs fac- 
ing off in Europe: NATO and the War- 
saw Pact countries. 

This week NATO's foreign ministers 
meet in Brussels to wrestle with the 
consequences of De Gaulle’s withdraw 
al from the alliance’s integrated mili 
tary commands due July Ist. One con 
sequence is that SHAPE, the command 
headquarters, must leave Paris. Most 
likely new home: Brussels, Another 
matter to be decided is the fate of some 
27,000 French troops now stationed in 
West Germany under NATO. Both Bonn 
and Paris, for their own reasons, would 
like the French to stay. But if France 
is not in NATO, how can the troops’ 
presence be justified? The Germans will 
not accept any solution that smacks of 
renewed occupation, and France will 
not accept any status that implies re- 
newed integration. The solution may 
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be that the French will simply stay on 
“provisionally”’—meaning indefinitely. 

Curtain Calls. Last week the Warsaw 
Pact’s defense ministers were wrestling 
with similar problems in a Moscow 
meeting. The Gaullists of the Commu- 
nist alliance are the Rumanians, who 
argue that the pact should be loosened 
and some Russian troops be sent home 
from the satellites (Time, May 20). 
Private arm twisting having failed to 
move Bucharest, twice last week Rus- 
sian First Secretary Leonid Brezhnev 
publicly appealed for the “unity of the 
Communist movement.” 

In April, Moscow noised the notion 
of a joint meeting of the nations of 
Eastern and Western Europe to discuss 
their “collective security.” By the terms 
of the Soviet proposal, the U.S., not 
being European, would be excluded. 
Such a conference would also imply 
de facto recognition of East Germany. 
Thus the notion was ignored in the 
West, except by the Danes, who may 
well broach in Brussels a joint NATO- 
Warsaw Pact conference—including the 
U.S. But Washington has an antipathy 
to any major conference in which the 
outcome is cloudy, and even the Danes 
cannot see any way around the prob- 
lem of East Germany's representation 
at such a gathering. 

Still, scarcely a few months ago no 
one would have dared envisage East 
and West Germans exchanging through- 
the-Curtain calls in uncensored elec- 
tronic view of both Germanys’ popula- 
tions. The West German Socialists will 
appear in Karl-Marx-Stadt July 14, the 
East Germans in Hanover a week later. 
Prime mover behind the scheme is So- 
cial Democrat Deputy Chairman Her- 
bert Wehner, who effectively argued 
within party councils that for all the 
hazards involved, the time had come to 
reopen the lines of communication in 
the divided country. West Germans 
seem to agree: public-opinion polls in- 
dicate 76% of them favor the debates. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


Socialism of Sorts 

Identify the country or countries 
which recently: a) sentenced a poet to 
two weeks in prison for penning “a 
mockery of the Holy Family and Jesus 
Christ”; b) promoted Pepsi-Cola in full- 
page newspaper ads: c) gave away 
choice seashore plots of land to Sophia 
Loren, Gene Kelly, Kirk Douglas, Doris 
Day and Frank Sinatra. 

The answer is that paradoxical land 
of six republics, five nationalities, four 
faiths, three languages and two alpha- 
bets—Yugoslavia. For 18 years, Mar- 
shal Josip Broz Tito has led his Adriatic 
nation of 20 million people down the 
path of a socialism of sorts. Today, as 
the rest of Eastern Europe begins to 
catch on, Yugoslavia remains the most 
autonomous, open, idiosyncratic and 
un-Communist Communist country any- 
where on earth. 

The Silver Baton. Symbolic were two 
holidays last month. One was Tito’s 75th 
birthday, when shopwindows blossomed 
with red-draped pictures of him, nes- 
tling among West German cameras and 
British textiles, and when 60,000 peo- 
ple gathered at twilight in Belgrade for 
a fete climaxed by the presentation to 
Tito of a silver-plated baton that had 
been relayed for a month through hun- 
dreds of Yugoslav towns and villages. 
The other holiday was May 1, Commu- 
nism’s traditional red-letter day, when 
there were no military marches in the 
Yugoslav capital, and Tito wasn’t even 
in town. 

On May Day, in fact, most of Bel- 
grade was off on a pleasant bourgeois 
weekend in the woods or on the beaches, 
Many went on wheels, for Yugoslavs 
have gone car crazy as the number of 
privately owned autos has tripled in 
five years. A mounting tide of wheeled 
Westerners is adding to the crush, They 
flow in to sample Yugoslavia’s sylvan 
beaches and well-preserved medieval 
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towns. 3,000,000 Western cars 
carrying tourists are expected this year. 
“I stamp passports in my sleep these 
days,” says one Yugoslav border guard 
at a Trieste checkpoint. “One day last 
summer we had 45,000 people come 
through here.” 

Pelvis Communism. In pursuit of the 
tourist's hard currency (9,000,000 for- 
eigners spent $105 million in Yugoslavia 
last year), the government has abol- 
ished visa requirements for 18 nations 
ranging from Mongolia to such NATO 
members as Italy, Denmark and Nor- 
way. Old hotels are being refurbished 
to suit Western tastes, and new ones 
built. Eight new state catering schools 
offer a four-year course for waiters, 
cooks and hostelers, Families are being 
encouraged by the Communist govern- 
ment to indulge in such capitalist prac- 
tices as investing in restaurants, inns, 
shoe-repair shops and motels. 

Eight casinos, all but one operated 
by foreigners, who give the state 63% 
of the profits, are now available to for- 
eign visitors—to the disgust of some 
orthodox party types. “Yugoslavia's flag 
should be two crossed croupier rakes 
on a green baize field,” grumbled one 
in print recently. Tourists also like girls, 
and the Yugoslavs have obliged with 
unaccustomed socialist thoroughness: 
striptease acts so exciting and uninhib- 
ited that one goggle-eyed Italian jour- 
nalist reported that “the Yugoslavs have 
traded Goulash Communism for Pelvis 
Communism.” 

That gift of choice villa sites on the 
Adriatic to a handful of movie stars 
also raised some orthodox eyebrows. 
“Is it possible that deputies in a com- 
mune donate land free to a certain diva 
when peasants must pay for their wa- 
ter and electricity?” asked Ekonomska 
Politika. “When the town of Budva 
gives Sophia Loren a piece of land,” it 
replied, “Loren will shed on Budva part 
of her world fame, which has an astro- 


nomical price. Hotels around her villa 


TANIUG 


TERAZIJE BOULEVARD IN BELGRADE 


Crossed croupier rakes on a green baize field. 
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This Westinghouse plant converts sea water to fresh. 


The Virgin Islands planned ahead 
to provide abundant fresh water for 
a mounting tourist trade, an expand- 
ing industry and a steadily growing 
population. 

Last November, a combination power 
and water-desalting plant, built by 


Westinghouse, went into operation on 
St. Thomas. 

The plant is rated at 1,000,000 gal- 
lons of pure water a day. Costs are low. 
The plant can also produce 7500 kilo- 
watts of electricity. The plant site is 
suitable for expansion as needs require. 


On the nearby island of St. Croix, 
another new Westinghouse desalting 
plant provides pure water for a giant 
industrial complex 

These new plants help assure con- 
tinued growth of tourism and industry 
in the Virgin Islands. 


You can be sure if it’s Westinghouse 








*75 Tire 


If it only saves your life once, it’s a bargain. 


It would cost you $300 to buy 4 of our Royal Master 
size 8.25-14 tires. 

And that’s with your old tires, no less. 

You'd have to be insane to spend that kind of money 

Be insane. It could pay off some day 

The day you hit a pothole at 70 miles an hour 

The day you sweep around a tricky, rain-slicked curve 

The day it’s 90 degrees in the shade and you have to 
go 600 miles in a hurry. 

The day you pick upa nail and it’s three in the morning. 

Still and all, $75 is a lot of money for a tire. 


And we'd be pricing ourselves right off the market if 


it wasn’t worth it. 
But for that $75, you’re getting more hand labor than 
you would think anybody puts intoa tire. 





Hand labor performed by men who've been building 
tires for an average of 19 years. 

You're getting a brute of a carcass that’s so strong, 
you can practically forget about blowouts. 

You're getting a special red liner that grips any sharp 
object you pick up and helps block off the air leakage. 

And you're getting two special traction bars that we 
mold into the tread to wipe slippery, slithery roads dry. 

Of course, after 30-40-50,000 miles you may look at 
your old $75 tires and wonder if you really needed them, 

The only way you can ever know for sure is to need 
them. And not have them. 


Sizes other than 8.25-14 priced accordingly. 


U.S.RUBBER 


THE NEW U.S. ROYAL MASTER 


will overnight rocket in value, as will 
the whole town.” 


Such hardheaded _ business-before- 
dogma characterizes Tito’s attitude to- 
ward nearly all the problems of the 
Yugoslav economy. Alone among Red 
peoples, Yugoslavs may freely travel to 
the West. Many do, and stay to work, 
but they send $60 million back home 
each year. Nearly 87% of the land in 
Yugoslavia is still privately farmed. “We 
exported grain last year,” shrugs a Bel- 
grade official. “How many other social- 
ist countries export grain?” The gov- 
ernment is in the process of handing 
over more and more independence to 
local factory management. “Within five 
years,” says a Belgrade economist, “our 
factory managers will control, without 
state interference, the spending of 75% 
of their gross.” 

Party & a Half. There are a good 
many old-line Marxists who resent Yu- 
goslavia’s freewheeling new look and 
try to sabotage it whenever they can. 
Not long ago, Tito called a plenum and 
delivered a blistering rebuke to those 
“who have worked in a way contrary 
to the implementation of reform.” The 
old-liners are under pressure from a 
different direction: Tito is encouraging 
the 8,000,000-member Socialist Alli- 
ance, once a_ rubber-stamp popular 
front, to stand in local elections against 
his ruling League of Yugoslav Com- 
munists Party. Though still under the 
League’s wing, the Alliance will force 
League candidates to “openly debate 
issues,” make it more difficult for the 
old-liners to hide in the woodwork of 
the bureaucracy. Tito’s move has led 
some Belgrade wags to suggest that 
Yugoslavia is now a one-and-a-half par- 
ty state, 

Even in the realm of religion, the 
Yugoslavs are breaking fresh Commu- 
nist ground. Hard on the heels of the 
conviction and sentencing of Poet 
Vladimir Gajsek for “provoking reli- 
gious intolerance,” Belgrade and the 
Vatican announced that this month they 
will sign an agreement according new 
freedom to the Yugoslav Roman Cath- 
olic Church, particularly to teach the 
catechism and open seminaries. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Invisible Impact 

Sean Connery’s new casino on the 
Isle of Man was nearly deserted for lack 
of tourists, who normally come over by 
boat from Britain at this time of year. 
Chicken farmers on the Orkney and 
Shetland islands off Scotland’s northern 
coast were stuck with 2,000,000 eggs 
and no way to get them to market. On 
the Channel Islands of Guernsey and 
Jersey, potato farmers worried about 
how they would ship this year’s crop to 
Britain. 

The inhabitants of Britain’s fringe last 
week were indeed feeling the pinch of 
Britain's three-week-old shipping strike. 
But in London, Leeds or Liverpool, the 
average person was hardly aware that 
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anything was wrong. Food prices stabil- 
ized after an initial upward flurry as 
supplies from the Continent continued 
to arrive in foreign ships. Unable to ex- 
port for lack of ships, British automak- 
ers simply upped their production of 
right-hand-drive models for the home 
market, and British buyers snapped up 
nearly all they could produce. 

The invisible impact would, however, 
catch up with the nation soon enough. 
It had already shown up in one category. 
The Treasury reported last week that 
the loss in Britain's monetary reserves 
for May was $106 million, the highest 
one-month loss since sterling’s serious 
weakness last July. Things are likely to 
get worse. The strike may already have 
cost Britain as much as $420 million in 
export sales. 


FINLAND 


Strange Redmates 

Domestic politics in Finland has for 
years been based on two cardinal con- 
siderations: 1) that no Communists en- 
ter the Cabinet, and 2) that no Social 
Democrats become Premiers. The poli- 
cies were well founded. In 1948, the 
last time that Communists were in the 
Cabinet, they tried to turn Finland into 
a Soviet satellite. As for the Social 
Democrats, the Russians developed a 
special loathing for them in the mid-50s 
and, as next-door neighbors, were able 
to bully the Finns into keeping them 
out of power. But last week, as a new 
four-party coalition government for- 
mally took office, Finland’s two basic 
policies were completely reversed. For 
the first time in 18 years, Communists 
were included in the Cabinet. And a 


Social Democrat took over as head of 
the government. 

The first signs of a break with the 
past had come in March's national elec- 
tions when the Social Democrats won 
200-seat 


55 seats in the unicameral 








Parliament, jumped ahead of the Cen- 
ter (formerly Agrarian) Party and the 
Communists to become Finland’s larg- 
est party. That raised the question: 
What would the Russians say about 
their old enemies? Just about everybody 
in Helsinki is convinced that what the 
Russians told Finnish President Urho 
K. Kekkonen was that the Social Dem- 
ocrats could form a Cabinet, but only if 
they included Finland’s Red comrades. 

In any case, the Social Democrats’ 
Rafael Paasio, 63, who became Pre- 
mier, gave three ministries—social wel- 
fare, price administration, and com- 
munications—to the Reds while keep- 
ing six for his party. The Center Party 
got five ministries and the Radical So- 
cialists one. Many Finns were openly 
nervous at having the Reds in the Cabi- 
net again, but President Kekkonen was 
blandly confident about the future. 
“Finnish democracy,” he said, “will con- 
tinue during the life of this government 
and thereafter.” 


NIGERIA 


The Secret Furies 

In January, when the army overthrew 
Nigeria’s government in a blaze of gun- 
fire, all eyes turned instinctively to the 
fearsome, feudal Moslem tribes that 
rule the northern two-thirds of the land. 
Led by a group of officers from the non- 
Moslem Ibo tribe in the South, the coup 
had broken the Northerners’ long po- 
litical hold over Nigeria. It had also taken 
the lives of the nation’s two most prom- 
inent Northerners: Prime Minister Abu- 
bakar Tafawa Balewa and the revered 
Sardauna of Sokoto, a portly potentate 
who was both political and ‘Spiritual 
leader of 12,500,000 Nigerian Moslems. 
Would the North, whose ferocious 
horsemen warriors were once the terror 
of all Nigeria, accept its sudden loss? 

For a while, the answer seemed to 
be yes. Retiring to their homes and 
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RIOTERS IN KANO’S STRANGERS’ QUARTER 
Tear gas in a mosque and the sword of partition. 








mosques, the Moslems prayed quietly 
for the Sardauna and told one another 
he was still alive in Mecca. There were 
no rebellious mobs in the streets, no 
cries for a war of holy vengeance. Even 
when the military government began 
Irimming away their regional authority, 
the Northerners kept their silence. But 
last week all their secret, pent-up furies 
finally exploded. 


Set off by rumors that troops had 
fired tear gas into a mosque, Moslem 


mobs went on a rampage throughout 
the North, wielding knives, swords, 
spears and poisoned arrows and scream- 
ing for aware (partition), As the vio- 
lence spread, it took on the shape of an 
Ibo pogrom. Rioters hunted down Ibo 
settlers, set fire to such Ibo-owned struc- 
tures as Zaria’s We We Hotel, descended 
on the sabon gari (strangers quarter), 
the principal Ibo section in Kano, By 


the time police finally restored order 
at week's end, the known death toll 
was 115, while countless others had 


probably been secretly buried by their 
families, 

All told, it was one of the North's 
worst outbreaks of violence in centuries 
of Moslem rule, and it revived all the 
long-held fears that Nigeria, Africa's 
most populous land (pop: 56 million), 
was doomed to cither civil war or parti- 
tion. Already, Ibos were fleeing the 
North by the thousands. And when the 
region's military governor, a widely re- 
spected Moslem officer, called in the 
North's leading sultans and emirs to 
plead for peace, they used the occasion 
to draw up a list of grievances and de- 
mands, agreed to hold their subjects in 
rein only if the government in Lagos 
quickly promised compliance. 


THE CONGO 
Black Hoods in the Square 


It was a bright and sunny morning, 
and a great crowd had gathered on the 
grassy expanse of Leopoldville’s Grand 
Place. Small boys were perched in trees 
to get a better view, and teen-agers 
jammed the roof of the nearby African 
culture center. In the center of the 
square, cordoned off by police, stood 
a makeshift scaffold. A red circle had 
been painted in the middle of its col- 
lapsible wooden platform. A_ strong, 
rough rope hung down from the cross- 
bar above. A row of open coffins, 
trimmed with gold and lined with white 
sheets, lay waiting on the ground below 
Four enemies of Army Strongman Jo- 
seph Mobutu were about to be hanged, 
and to celebrate the occasion Mobutu 
had declared a holiday, and invited all 
of Leopoldville to attend. 

Frustrated General. Horrifying as 
the scene was, it only documented the 
accelerating deterioration of Mobutu 
and his military regime, which seized 
power last November, supposedly to 
reform the Congo. Frustrated at every 
turn, Mobutu has in recent months been 
lashing out wildly at everyone who 
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KIMBA 








MOBUTU 


Only documenting the deterioration. 


seemed to stand in his way, and his list 
of assorted traitors and plotters has 
grown to include foreign embassies as 
a group, the Belgians in particular, ex- 
Premier Moise Tshombe and the entire 
Congolese Parliament. The four hanged 
last week had supposedly been foiled 
in a plot to kill Mobutu and his two 
top aides, Premier Leonard Mulamba 
and Armed Forces Commander Louis 
Bobozo. 

As the government told it, the prin- 
cipal plotters were Evariste Kimba, who 
had been the Congo's last civilian Pre- 
mier, and onetime (until 1964) Finance 
Minister Emmanuel Bamba. Together 
with two other ex-Ministers they were 
accused of trying to get the Leopold- 
ville army garrisons to rise against Mo- 
butu. The attempt failed, charged the 
regime, only because the officers with 
whom they were plotting remained se- 
cretly loyal to Mobutu—and the au- 
thorities arrested them hours before the 
uprising was supposed to have started. 

The true facts of the “plot” may 
never be known. It seems clear that 
some form of action against the gov- 
ernment was in train. Word spread 
through Leopoldville that at least four 
Western embassies had been approached 
for support. 

Two days after their arrest, Kimba 
and the other three, their bodies badly 
bruised and their wrists painfully bound, 
were hauled before a military tribunal. 
As a noisy throng looked on, the tri- 
bunal gave each a brief hearing: each 
denied any intention of killing Mobutu 
and his colleagues. The court delib- 
erated six minutes before finding them 
guilty and sentencing them to be hanged 
—36 hours later—in the public square. 
Appeals for clemency from the diplo- 
matic corps were turned down. 

The crowd began arriving at 6 a.m., 
quickly grew to 125,000. At 8:52 a.m. 
the four condemned conspirators, wear- 


ing black hoods and blue shorts, arrived 
in a convoy of covered Jeeps. 

Up Nine Steps. Three Congolese doc- 
tors in long white coats stationed them- 
selves solemnly near the gallows. Four 
military buglers marched in to give the 


affair a martial flavor. At 9:22, the 
officer in command barked an order, 
and Evariste Kimba, the first’ victim, 


was escorted from his Jeep, helped up 
the nine steps of a wooden ladder, 
guided to the middle of the scaffold and 
halted on a red circle. The hangman 
fitted the noose around his neck, and 
the buglers sounded the last post. With 
that the platform was yanked away, 
and the man who six months before 
had been Premier of the Congo fell to 
his death. Instead of the cheers that 
Mobutu had hoped for, there was only 
silence from the onlookers. Three more 
traitors were still to be hanged, but 
the crowd began to disperse. The streets 
of the city, usually gay, were soon 
empty, and bars were closed despite 
the holiday. 

Mobutu had had his way, but his 
spectacle might well return to haunt 
him. There was talk of resignations 
among the civilian advisers who keep 
his government running. The thousands 
of Belgian residents, who still control 
most Congolese commerce and indus- 
try, were nervous about the future. 
What they feared was that blood was 
once again starting to flow in the Congo. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Landslide for Peace 

The months of waiting were over, the 
candidates had made their last pitch, 
the military disappeared into the bar- 
racks for a day. After one of the bitter- 
est and bloodiest years in the country’s 
turbulent history, some 1,200,000 Do- 
minicans finally went to the polls last 
week for their second free election since 
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1924. Forecasters had bet on a close 
result. Instead, Moderate Joaquin Bala- 
guer, 59, won in a landslide, defeating 
Leftist Juan Bosch, 56, by 745,700 votes 
to 487,600—almost the same margin 
by which Bosch himself won the pres- 
idency in 1962. 

Into the Streets. The clection 
more than a simple choice between two 
political parties. Bosch was widely ac- 
cused of being a Communist, and Ba- 
laguer—a onetime Trujillo functionary 


was 


—was attacked as a Trujillista. Both 
denied any such associations, but the 
labels stuck anyway. An even deeper 


issue was last year’s bloody revolt. 
Bosch, in whose name the revolt was 
launched, claimed that the fighting was 
a “popular” revolution and looked to 
the election results to bear him out 
Balaguer insisted that it was only an 
ugly little episode triggered by a “hand- 
ful of Communists.” Tensions were high 
at election time, and to keep everything 
honest, scores of foreign and diplomatic 
“observers” poured into the country to 
watch over the vote, including 70 self- 
appointed liberal watchdogs led by So- 
cialist Norman Thomas. In the end, 
all the visitors—including even Nor- 
man Thomas himself—agreed that last 
weck’s election was fair. 

Yet no sooner were the election re- 
turns in than Bosch followers began cry- 
ing fraud, and Bosch himself announced 
that his party would challenge the re- 
sults “at every point where there ap- 
pears to have been fraud.” In Bosch’s 
behalf—but clearly without his blessing 
—snipers began taking potshots in 
downtown Santo Domingo, and leftist 
and Communist troublemakers took to 
the streets, jeering “A gigantic fraud,” 
throwing rocks, and scattering leaflets 
that called for a “massive fight in the 





WINNER BALAGUER 
Shake of the label. 
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streets.” “Balaguer,” glared one young 
tough, “might be elected, but he will 
never rule this city.” 

Bosch went on the radio and urged 
his followers to “stay at home and keep 
calm,” while police rushed into trouble 
areas with tear gas, clubs and rifle butts. 
When police swooped down on _ the 
home of onetime Rebel Adviser Héctor 
Aristy, guards inside opened fire and 
kept it up for half an hour. When the 
smoke cleared, two guards were dead 
Once inside, police found a large arms 
cache, but Aristy had apparently fled 
At week’s end police and Dominican 
troops seemed to have things under 
control. 

"A Good Feeling.” Will Balaguer be 
able to keep the leftists under control 
when he takes office July 1? Most Do 
minicans are hopeful, and Balaguer him- 
self seems determined to follow through 
on his campaign slogan of “revolution 
without blood.” He promises land for 
peasants, lower prices, more jobs—and 
most of all, an end to fighting. “The 
Dominican people,” he “need 
peace and a chance to live a good life.” 
If the leftists do get out of hand, his 
country’s 30,000-man military establish- 
ment is solidly behind him. So are the 
8.000 remaining troops of the Organi- 
zation of American States. Even more. 
he has 57% of the voters—including 
the peasantry—on his side. “Domini- 
cans,” beamed one voter after the elec- 
tion, “have made me proud of my 
country, of all of us. It’s a good feeling 
Now I just hope we can follow through.” 


Says, 


CUBA 


Recipe for Crisis 

It was almost [1 p.m. when the 
unmarked speedboat dropped anchor 
100 ft. off the Cuban coast near Havana 
Working quickly and silently, the six 
members inflated a rubber raft, 
slipped it into the chilly black waters, 
and loaded in two small suitcases 
crammed with two submachine guns, 
three pistols, a carbine, four hand gre- 
nades and ten blocks of explosives 
Then four of the six crew members 
jumped aboard and pushed off for the 
rocky Cuban coast 

The man in charge was Antonio de la 
Cuesta Valle, 38. the surest and shrewd- 
est of the anti-Castro exiles now actively 
trying to overthrow Cuba's Maximum 
Leader, A sturdy 200-pounder, Cuesta 
had made ten previous trips to Cuba, 
taking in men and equipment and bring 
ing out agents for debriefing. Last week, 
on his eleventh trip, Cuesta’s luck ran 
out. No sooner had the raft put ashore 
than it was spotted by an antiaircraft 
battery. Two of the men were killed: 
the other two made it back to the main 
boat, but were apparently drowned 
when the boat was sunk minutes later 


crew 


Their bodies never turned up. The in 
jured survivors—Cuesta and his first 
mate—were captured, 

Unhappily for Cuesta, he and his 





CASTRO 
Excuse for the home folks. 


bold little band had walked right into 
one of Cuba's biggest states of alert 
since the Bay of Pigs. All around the 
island, armed troops and civilians alike 
were watching coastlines, spotter planes 
were poised for takeoff and Havana 
radio was crackling with a call to arms 
as part of a new Castro effort to 
cook up a crisis with the U.S. 

On the Fence. It began two weeks 
ago when a Cuban militiaman slipped 
into the U.S. base at Guantanamo and 
—ignoring two warnings from guards 
—wis shot trying to scale the fence 
back into Cuban territory. Castro an- 
grily claimed that the marines had cold- 
bloodedly gunned down the militiaman 
inside Cuba. Two days later, six more 
militiamen showed up on the base and 
even exchanged fire with marines be- 
fore scrambling back, Once again, Cas 
tro accused the U.S. of taking potshots 
at innocent Cubans. Then, lashing out 
at the “uncontrolled bandits” and “sons 
of bitches” to the north, he accused 
Washington of planning an invasion 
For his part, Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk warned that any further border 
incidents could trigger “grave and re 
erettable consequences.” 

Since the U.S obviously plan 
ning no invasion, just what was behind 
Castro’s scare-talk? Partly, it 
way of taking Cuban minds off the is 
land’s economy, which slides deeper into 
chaos and ruin every week—<despite 
$1,000,000 a day in Soviet aid, So des 
perate are conditions that by last week 
when the Cuban airlift. completed its 
first six months, 25.000 Cubans had 
left the country 1,000,000 
more—fully one-seventh of the Cuban 
population—were on the waiting list 
Invasion talk was also a good way to 
justify the sleek, new, expensive arms 
and other military hardware pouring 
into Cuba from the Soviet Union at a 
time when everything else was in such 
short supply 
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MERMAN & BERLIN 
Most natural Annie. 


It was 20 years later, but Annie was 
still doing what comes naturally, and 
so was the audience: they responded 
with a standing ovation in Manhattan's 
New York State Theater on opening 
night of a vibrant revival of Annie Get 
Your Gun. Showing her age a bit, yet 
just as sassy and brassy as ever, Ethel 
Merman, 57, was back bellowing out 
such semiclassics as You Can't Get a 
Man With a Gun, and a new tune 
called Old Fashioned Wedding that \|r- 
ving Berlin, 78, cooked up especially 
for the revival. Later, Irving and Ethel 
got together and toasted Annie. What 
a night it had been. 

Critic Edmund (“Bunny”) Wilson, 71, 
hates the U.S. income tax, as he 
proclaimed three years ago in a cranky 
little tome entitled The Cold War and 
the Income Tax—a spate of essays 
prompted by the fact that the Internal 
Revenue Service found him some $69,- 
000 in arrears and fined him another 
$7,500 for rather flagrantly failing to file 
any income tax returns from 1946 to 
1955. The matter still rankles—so much 
so that when the National Book Com- 
mittee presented him with the 1966 Na- 
tional Medal for Literature and a $5,000 
prize, he was still dodging, though not 
very artfully: “This award is all the 
more welcome for being tax-free, so 
that not a penny of it will be demanded 
for the infamous war in Viet Nam. I 
am very much gratified, for once, not 
to have to contribute.” 





The face is familiar, but... Italian 
Painter Pietro Annigoni, 56, wouldn't 
say who she was, though he did tell a 
wry tale about his portrait of the lady 
in London’s Upper Grosvenor Gallery. 
“This woman came all the way from 
California to my studio in Florence,” he 
chuckled. “She said: ‘I have the most 
beautiful body in the world, and I wish 
you to paint me in the nude.’ I had never 
had a proposition like that before. I 


thought it was a commission. As it 
turned out, it wasn’t. All she wanted 


was to be painted in the nude by a great 
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artist.” So now the great artist’s picture 
of the world’s most beautiful body is 
up for sale at $22,050. 

According to his pedigree, the fellow 
is Archduke of Austria, King of Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, Dalmatia, Croatia, Ga- 
licia and Illyria, King of Jerusalem, 
Duke of Cracow, Lothringen, Salzburg, 
Styria, Carinthia, Silesia, Modena and 
Parma. But Otto von Habsburg, 53, son 
of the last Austro-Hungarian monarch 
(Karl I), has long since given up build- 
ing castles in the air. Several times he 
has renounced his pretensions to the 
nonexistent thrones, though never with 
enough conviction to satisfy the Aus- 
trian government, which refused him 
entry into his homeland. Now the gov- 
ernment has relented. He may come 
back from Bavarian exile any time he 
pleases, as plain Herr Habsburg. 





Road to Guantanamo ran for only a 
week, and it didn’t have Crosby and 
Hope either. It was a smash nonethe- 
less. With the troops wolf-whistling, Old 
Sarong Girl Dorothy Lamour, 51, 
marched onstage at the Guantanamo 
Naval Base and told the boys: “I'd like 
to sing you a bunch of songs which you 
may think are square. I probably sang 
them for your fathers in World War II.” 
With that, Dottie launched into Moon 
of Manakoora and Tangerine. The kids 
loved it. The only leatherneck with a 
red face was a Pfc named John R. How- 
ard, who was a little embarrassed about 
the way his buddies were carrying on 
about his Mom. But after all, he’d asked 
her to come down in the first place. 

One thing you can say for Jack Va- 
lenti's new job: he gets to the movies 


more, now that he’s czar of all the 
rushes—the $150,000-a-vear president 
of the Motion Picture Association of 


LONDON MIRROR 





ANNIGONI & “LADY” 
Most beautiful proposition. 





















WOODWARD & VALENTI 
Most diffident czar. 


America. Taking in his first world pre- 
miére in Houston, L.B.J.’s former White 
House batman watched a poker comedy 
called A Big Hand for the Little Lady, 
then emerged to tell the Little Lady, 
Actress Joanne Woodward, 36, that 
she was aces. Asked about his plans for 
the film industry, Valenti replied mod- 
estly: “It took the good Lord six days 
to make the universe. It’s going to take 
me more than two weeks to learn about 
the movie business.” 

Apparently in her 26 years of mar- 
riage to Defense Secretary Robert Mc- 
Namara, the lady has picked up quite 
a bit of his crisp, statistical style. Ac- 
cepting a gold medal at Marymount 
Junior College in Arlington, Va., for 
her charity work among Washington's 
poor, Margaret McNamara, 50), dis- 
cussed one of the controversies in Bob's 
line of work. “It seems a little prema- 
ture to worry that the computer is re- 
placing the human brain,” said Margy. 
“The brain is the most magnificent bit 
of miniaturization in the universe. 
Though it weighs only three pounds, it 
contains some 10 billion nerve cells, 
each of which has some 25,000 possible 
interconnections with other nerve cells. 
To build an electronic computer large 
enough to have that range of choice 
would require an area equal to the en- 
tire surface of the earth.” O.K., Mac? 

Up De Valera, 

The rebels as well, 

Independence for Ireland 

And England to Hell! 
—I.R.A. ballad 

Fifty years after Dublin’s Easter Re- 
bellion, Eamon de Valera, 83, was still 
up, though the popular buttress was 
weakening. A thin margin of 10,568 
Irish voters out of 1,107,048 served to 
elect the grand old man to a second 
seven-year term as President of the Re- 
public, defeating the Fine Gael candi- 
date, Thomas O'Higgins. The loser cam- 
paigned from Galway to Sligo, preaching 
economic development. De Valera mere- 
ly posed for a newspaper photo of him- 
self standing quietly in the sun. That 
was still—but barely—enough. 
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Beauty comes out best 
on Kodak film 


The more your pictures mean film 


to you, the more you'll appreciate 

Kodak film. Roll after roll, Kodak film is 
dependable. Ask for KODACHROME Film for 
color slides and movies, KODACOLOR for snap- 
shots. And be sure the name Kodak is on the box. 
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Now that I’ve chosen the Smooth Canadian, 
I think it’s the answer for every girl! 

I used to flirt with one Canadian or another, until I met 

the Smooth Canadian —Seagram’s V.O. It’s so-0-0 smooth, so light, 
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MEDICINE 





INTERNAL MEDICINE 
Do-It-Yourself Kidney 


Michigan Scrap Dealer Albert Blu- 
menfeld knew, only two months ago, 
that some way must be found, and found 
quickly, to overcome his progressive 
kidney failure, or he would die of ure- 
mic poisoning. One diseased kidney had 
been removed 16 years ago, and now 
the other was failing fast. Yet last week 
Blumenfeld was very much alive; he 
was whacking tennis balls to his son at 
his Southfield home, and talking about 
going back to bowling. After months 
with no appetite for his bland and taste- 
less salt-free diet, the 49-year-old busi- 
nessman was eating high off the hog— 
all because of an 8-in. by 8-in. by 5 in. 
box costing $85: the filter unit of a new 
take-it-home-and-do-it-yourself artificial 
kidney. 

Blumenfeld was a candidate to be- 
come one of the 45,000 Americans an- 
nually who die of kidney failure. For 
while he is the type of patient whose 
life can be saved by an artificial kidney, 
none was available: every one that he 
could locate in the Midwest was booked 
for months ahead, The entire U.S., he 
learned, has facilities for continuous 
treatment of only 200 to 300 of a possi- 
ble 10,000 patients who might be saved. 
Then the Michigan Kidney Foundation 
told him of a new home artificial 
kidney devised by the University of 
Maryland’s Dr. William G. Esmond. 
One quick phone call and Blumenfeld 
and his wife started driving down to 
Baltimore. 

In the Den. After five days of tests, 
Internist Esmond implanted twin Teflon 
tubes in Blumenfeld’s left forearm— 
one in an artery, the other in a vein. 
Then he hooked his patient up to the 
machine. Blumenfeld’s heart action 
propelled his blood to the compact, low- 
price filtering unit; inside the box, with- 
out the aid of a pump, it circulated 
through a plastic-wrapped sandwich 
containing many channels for the blood 
while the dialyzing fluid (cleansing so- 
lution) flowed steadily down by gravity 
feed from a 50-gal. tank past the other 
side of the plastic. 

Poisonous waste products and urea 
passed from Blumenfeld’s blood through 
the cellophane into the dialysate to be 
carried down the drain. After the first 
session, the urea reading in Blumenfeld’s 
blood dropped from 110 to the low 50s. 
It has since dropped to the low 30s— 
about double the normal, but not life- 
threatening. Back home in Southfield, 
the Esmond kidney was installed in the 
paneled den where Blumenfeld relaxes 
on a rollaway bed for an eight-hour 
treatment twice a week. 

Home dialysis on a repeat basis is not 
new: Seattle’s pioneering Dr. Belding 
H. Scribner and Boston's Dr. John P. 
Merrill inaugurated it two years ago 
with far more expensive machines. The 
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Cleveland Clinic’s Dr. Willem J. Kolff, 
who invented the first artificial kidney 
and has designed one that is widely used 
in hospitals, is now working on a do-it- 
yourself model that he thinks should sell 
for no more than $150. 

Despite the progress they have made 
in home dialysis, doctors still disagree 
widely on exactly how much skilled help 
a patient needs. The Scribner team 
thinks a registered nurse needs up to 
three months’ training, but an educat- 
ed and well-motivated family member 
might need longer. Dr. Merrill takes 
the precaution of sending a specially 
trained nurse to train a family mem- 
ber, and requires periodic checks by a 


J. EDWARD 


KIDNEY PATIENT BLUMENFELD AT PLAY 
Eating what he pleases, and talking about going bowling again. 


physician. Dr. Esmond sent a senior 
medical student to Southfield with the 
Blumenfelds for a couple of weeks to 
get them initiated and indoctrinated. 
Foreseeing no further problems, Student 
Sheldon Brotman went back to Balti- 
more last week for graduation. 

Hourly Injection. Simplified as it is, 
the Esmond machine demands exacting 
care and maintenance. Every hour dur- 
ing the dialysis, the patient must have 
a shot of anticlotting heparin injected 
into one of the tubes carrying his blood, 
Awake, he can do the job himself; if he 
sleeps, his wife can do it. Like all kid- 
ney-failure patients on dialysis, Blumen- 
feld must have a blood transfusion ev- 
ery month, mainly to replace red blood 
cells; nature’s kidney produces a vital 
factor for making these, but the artifi- 
cial kidney cannot. 

Ironically, Albert Blumenfeld was 
both willing and able to pay the higher 
costs of other available machines; he 
just happened to hear of Dr. Esmond’s 
“Dialung” first. Six other patients in the 
Baltimore area are also using it. A 38- 
year-old social security employee feels 
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so good after 34 months on the machine 
(including 20 home dialyses) that he 
intends to put off going back to work, 
return to college instead and finish get- 
ting his degree. 


NEUROSURGERY 


Electrodes in the Brain ( 

For the most dramatic form of epi- 
lepsy, the grand mal that throws its vic- 
tims to the ground in fits, drugs often 
offer dramatic relief. Strangely, it is a 
less violent form of the disorder, the 
so-called psychomotor type, for which 
drugs do least. For some 50% of psy- 
chomotor epileptics, or at least 160,000 
Americans, surgery is the only recourse. 
But in many cases surgeons hesitate to 
cut out those parts of the brain in which 








UNDER TREATMENT AT HOME 


electrical impulses are misfiring and 
causing all the trouble. For if they cut 
out too much tissue or cut in the wrong 
place, they may leave their patient de- 
prived of memory. 

Through the Guides. The solution 
to that problem, suggests a U.C.L.A. re- 
search team, is a procedure for precise 
brain mapping that is as drastic as it 
is technically delicate. First a bunch of 
holes are drilled into the patient's skull; 
metal guides are screwed into place and 
steel electrodes are jabbed through the 
guides, as far as two inches into the 
brain, to make a special kind of elec- 
troencephalogram (EEG). The elec- 
trodes are left in place for three weeks 
or so, and repeated EEGs are taken 
when the patient is asleep, during a 
spontaneous seizure, or when the doc- 
tors induce a seizure with a drug or 
electricity. The position of the implant- 
ed electrodes is changed if necessary. 
Then, after the offending part of the 
brain is accurately located, it is cut out. 

Torturous as it sounds, the method 
is essentially painless. It is admittedly 
cumbrous and time-consuming, says 
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Clean dishes: the only 
thing you really need from 
a dishwasher detergent. 


Calgonite gives 
- you the most 
cleaning action 
ever concentrated 
in a dishwasher 
detergent. 
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Clean dishes / Calgonite. You need both. 
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U.C.L.A’S DRS. MARKHAM, RAND & CRANDALL 
A road map to hippocampus. 


Neurosurgeon Robert W. Rand, but is 
desirable in cases where ordinary EEGs 
made with electrodes placed on the 
scalp, fail to show clearly the side of 
the brain in which the misfiring is more 
pronounced, The deeply implanted elec 
trodes, penetrating the temporal lobe 
to reach the hippocampus®* or even part 
of the cerebellum, sometimes reveal fo 
cal areas of electrical misfiring that sur 
face EEGs have missed entirely. If there 
is misfiring on only one side, it can usu 
ally be detected readily, and relieved 
by surgical removal of the proper piece 
of brain tissue. If there is misfiring on 
both sides, surgeons cannot cut out both 
offending pieces of brain without dam- 
aging or destroying memory 

Subtle Injury. The U.C.L.A. team 
with Dr. Charles H. Markham as neu 
rologist and Dr. Paul H. Crandall doing 
most of the surgery, has now followed 
19 patients for two years or more. In 
three cases, even the deeply implanted 
electrodes failed to show a decisive fo- 
cus of abnormal activity on one side, 
so no surgery was attempted. Of 16 
patients who had operations, ten are 
now free of seizures. and two have im 
proved although they still have occa- 
sional seizures. Three got no_ benefit, 
and one died from a hemorrhage not 
connected with the operation 

The U.C.L.A. work has also pinpoint 
ed one of the causes of epilepsy. In 
most psychomotor cases the research 
ers suy. the trouble stems from “birth 
injury though not the physical dam 
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h forceps during a difficult deliv- 

ery. The injury is far more subtle, of- 
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« or it lies below e tc poral 


be ‘ ward the middle of the skull 
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ten undetectable when it occurs. It re- 
sults when the brain, or especially sen- 
sitive parts of it like the hippocampus, 
are starved of oxygen or exposed to 
physiological poisons. Evidence for this, 
says Dr. Crandall, has been found in 
scarring of the brain tissues removed in 
all operations. 


SURGERY 
Fingers from the Dead 


Faced with a person who has lost a 
finger in an accident, most surgeons do 
little more than sew up the stump— 
though in some cases they may trans- 
plant one of the patient's own fingers, 
especially to replace a thumb, Russia's 
Dr. Viktor Kalnberz goes much further: 
he sews on a finger taken from a ca- 
daver. In this way, he says, he has 
restored a remarkable degree of utility 
to the damaged hands of five patients. 

At Riga’s Institute of Traumatology 
and Orthopedics, Kalnberz has collected 
a bank of dead men’s fingers, trimmed 
the skin and soft tissues, refrigerated 
the remaining bone, ligaments, and ten- 
dons at —70° C. To use one of those 
severed fingers, the inventive surgeon 
first pares a strip of skin loose from a 
patient’s abdomen, leaving both ends of 
the strip still attached to provide a blood 
supply. The loose part of the strip is 
rolled around the cadaver bone and 
sutured in place. After almost a month 
in the hospital, the patient is sent home 
for about three months to see whether 
his system can adjust to the presence 
of the foreign tissue. He takes with him 
a metal clamp that he uses periodically 
to shut off the blood supply from one 
end of the finger roll. Once the im- 
planted finger becomes adjusted to a 
one-way blood supply, the patient goes 
back to the hospital. 

There, Dr. Kalnberz severs one end 
of the cadaver-finger roll, opens the 
stub from which the patient lost a finger, 
joins the implanted bone with a metal 
pin to whatever natural finger bone the 
patient has left, He also stitches liga- 
ments and tendons together. The pa- 
tient’s bandaged hand is strapped to his 
belly. and stays in that position for five 
to six weeks. Only after that is the new 
finger cut loose from its remaining ab- 
dominal attachment. Two to four 
months later still, Dr. Kalnberz does 
whatever cosmetic remodeling is neces- 
sary on the transplanted finger. 

Because finger nerves are too small 
for grafting, the transplanted digit has 
' little or no sensation, and there is not 
much flexion at its joints. The new finger 
must be moved as a unit from the 
knuckle. This is no great drawback, 
particularly for thumb = grafts, which 
have enabled patients to pick up and 
use tools, a pen, a spoon or a glass. 
Though U.S. surgeons are skeptical and 
some scoff at the procedure. Dr. Kaln- 
berz expects that more sensation will 
eventually develop in his patients’ fin- 
gers. He even hopes to learn how to graft 
a fingernail in place. 
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Jack Daniel’s, we believe, will 


ABOUT THE BIGGEST RUCKUS ever made around 
Jack Daniel's old office was the day Mr. Jack kicked the safe. 


When Lem Motlow, Jack Danicl’s nephew, started at our 
distillery as a bookkeeper, he generally opened the safe. 
Buc one day Mr. Jack cried to open 


it himself, and when he couldn't 
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he got so riled he kicked it. Folks 
still calk about the fuss that went 
up. But they can also tell you 
Mr. Jack was never impatient 


with his whiskey. A sip of 





cell you we're not cicher. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 
Covering Viet Nam: 
Crud, Fret & Jeers 


To the 200 newsmen who make up 
the current working Saigon press corps, 
theirs is the hottest beat in the business. 
Veteran and newcomer alike feel the 
compelling pull of a first-rank story 
that is in continuously desperate need 
of first-rate reporting. 

Freelancer Wendell Merick arrived 
in late 1964 for a ten-day visit and has 
hung on ever since, working as a string- 
er for ABC and the London Daily Ex- 
press. “Whenever I thought of leaving,” 
he says, “something else blew up—and 
I just stayed.” The Australian Broad- 
casting Commission’s Donald Simmons 
plans to stay “as long as I don’t get 
knocked off. Why give up the best news 
story in the world in favor of pushing a 
pen behind a desk?” Malcolm Browne, 
formerly of the Associated Press, has 
been awarded a fellowship and will 
leave soon, after five years in Viet Nam. 
“I have the horrible, sinking feeling,” 
he says, “that I may never be able to 
come back.” 

Nobody's On Top. If his fears prove 
founded in fact, Browne will be miss- 
ing a reporter's nightmare—a country 
where reliable sources of any sort are 
all but nonexistent, where vital com- 
munications and transportation are 
spotty at their best. One Saigon bureau 
chief recently broke in new hands by 
telling them that all he had to offer 
was crud, fret and jeers. The crud, he 
said, is indigenous and ubiquitous; the 
fret results from the job's unavoidable 
frustrations; the jeers would come from 
visiting columnists, Congressmen and 
assorted other critics, all convinced that 
they know more than the man on the 
scene. Says CBS's Dan Rather: “It’s the 
only story I've been on in my life 
where I get a hopeless feeling when 
I try to get on top of things. It’s so 
many-faceted that nobody can really 
be on top of it.” 

Chasing down stories in Saigon itself 
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RATHER 


becomes so exasperating that, for many 
of the press corps, a chance to go into 
the field with the troops comes as a wel- 
come relief. “It may sound corny,” ex- 
plains the Los Angeles Times's Jack 
Foisie, “but it’s refreshing to get out 
where people say what they mean.” Viet 
Nam press-corps veterans have unani- 
mous praise for the cooperation avail- 
able at every level in the combat areas. 
“They are terribly frank,” says Aus- 
tralian Simmons. “Sometimes, I think, 
too bloody frank.” Combat reporting 
has its own special problems, of course, 
not the least of which is the danger. 
Eight correspondents have died, a doz- 
en have been seriously wounded, and 
nearly 100 have been nicked. Sheer en- 
durance is a useful skill. “You pay dear- 
ly for a misspent life of martinis and 
cigarettes,’ says New York Timesman 
Charles Mohr. “And when you finally 
do arrive, there is the possibility that 
you will find Peter Arnett or Horst Faas 
of A.P. there ahead of you.” 

Arnett and Faas are a curious double 
threat. Arnett is a four-year veteran of 
the war's slog. Though a correspondent, 
he has also taken outstanding pictures. 
Faas is the war's top photographer, but 
he reports so well that his colleagues 
immediately debrief him after a mission 
and send out stories under his byline. 
Since A.P.’s primary job is the day-to- 
day detailing of events, Arnett and 
Faas spend most of their time in the 
field; they have seen more fighting than 
the average G.I., know more about 
scrounging rides than any dozen others, 

Despite all the correspondents who 
cover the combat, though, South Viet 
Nam's shooting war has become the 
particular province of the news photog- 
raphers and TV cameramen. Says one 
wordman ungrudgingly: “A lot of guys 
take chances in covering this dirty, 
shifting war, but the camera boys take 
the biggest chances and take them most 
often.” The living (so far) legend of 
the TV troops is a tough, wiry Viet- 
namese named Vo Huynh, 35, a native 
of Hanoi who came south a dozen 
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Sheer endurance is a useful skill. 








years ago. He mans a camera for NBC 
while his brother handles the sound 
equipment. Since he joined the net- 
work in 1961, he has been in on every 
major battle. Coolly sucking on liquor- 
filled candy, he pokes his bullet-attract- 
ing camera into the action from all 
angles. “You can't stay in one place 
like a reporter,” he points out. “If you 
stay in one place, you get one picture. 
We have been very lucky.” 

“Any Idiot." United Press Interna- 
tional’s Steve Van Meter, 20, agrees. 
After his tour as a 101st Airborne in- 
fantryman, he stayed on to take pic- 
tures. “A photographer has to be where 
the action is,” he says. But for all the 
danger in the field, Van Meter found 
his scariest moments two weeks ago in 
the Tinh Hoi pagoda incident at Da- 
nang (TimME, June 3). “When you're out 
in the field, you always know there’s 
your side and the other side. In Danang, 
I didn't have either side. The street stuff 
is ten times more dangerous than any 
jungle.” 

It can also be far more difficult to 
cover. There is general agreement 
among reporters that the U.S.-bolstered 
Vietnamese cannot lose the war mili- 
tarily (a noisy dissenter: L.A. Times- 
man Foisie, who worries about the con- 
stant Viet Cong reinfiltration and says, 
“I've never known a war where you 
could win and not hold any ground”). 
But a consensus about politics is some- 
thing else again. On that subject, the 
press corps only agrees that the job is 
both tough and important. “A good po- 
lice reporter could cover a military ac- 
tion,” says NBC’s Ron Nessen, “but the 
big job here is to try to give shape and 
meaning to what's going on.” The Chi- 
cago Daily News's knowledgeable veter- 
an Keyes Beech is even more direct. 
“Any idiot can cover a war,” says he. 

5 O'Clock Follies. As it grapples with 
the fractional, fluctuating political sto- 
ry, the Saigon press corps has lost much 
of the camaraderie of the chummy days 
of 1963, when so much reporting was 
aimed at supporting the same anti-Diem 
line. “Today there is no Halberstam 
group,” says a relieved Pentagon observ- 
er, referring to New York Timesman 
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IVS GREAT. ee ( i( YING CADILLAC! There is absolutely no other driv ing experience 


to match that provided by a Cadillae—whether it is a new 1966 model or one that has seen previous service. 


The car is so smooth and so elegantly quiet, its conveniences so complete, and its safety features so reassur- 
ing that Cadillac owners are the most satisfied motorists in the luxury car field. See your authorized dealer 


soon. His long experience in serving fine-car owners is your assurance of lasting motoring satisfaction. 
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Who cares if water is clean...or traffic is snarled...or streets 


2 
General Electric provides motors and controls for Traffic runs smoothly with G-E TV monitors and controls, 
water- and waste-purification plants. These plants help prevent City traffic is cut by public transit using G-E propulsion, 
pollution and preserve our country’s natural beauty power distribution, computer-control systems. 








are Safe at night? 


General Electric 
cares 


(and we’re trying to come up with 
ways to solve the problems) 


The President of the United 
States has focused national at- 
tention on some of America’s 
most pressing civic problems. 

Every day, the problems get 
bigger. (Every day, 11,500 new 
Americans are born. That’s the 
happy root of the trouble.) 
Water scarcity. Commuting 
jams. Rising education costs. 
Spoiling of natural beauty. 
Water pollution. Nighttime 
crime. Inadequate recreation 
facilities. All the aches and 
pains of growing. 

Solutions aren’t easy to come 
by. But, at General Electric, we 
believe they’re not impossible 
to find, either. 

Right now, we are working 
with authorities in hundreds of 
communities, with good results 
in areas like those shown at left. 
If people care enough to want 
to do something, G.E. cares 
enough to want to help. 

We do this to serve our cus- 
tomers better, of course. But 
the people at General Electric 
have another good reason for 
wanting to help America solve 
its problems. 

We live here, too. 





G-E street lighting cuts nighttime hazards: Downtown 
St. Louis, burglaries cut 35%. N.Y. C. areas, crime cut 


71%. Indianapolis, night traffic accidents down 54%. Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 
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Sometimes more obfuscation than clarification in all the pizazz. 


David Halberstam, who called the tune 
for the Diem baiters, and now reports 
from Paris. Today, Viet Nam reporters 
hardly get along with each other at all. 
None but the remotest news is pooled. 
“I've never worked anywhere in the 
world where I liked fewer newsmen,” 
admits one old hand. Says a blunter and 
younger type: “I hate every other god- 
damned newspaperman in this place.” 

The characteristic irascibility of the 
overworked corps shows itself most 
clearly in its view of the armed forces’ 
public information setup. Though some 
think it the best possible under the cir- 
cumstances, the Reporter's Denis Warner, 
48, a veteran of every Far Eastern fra- 
cas since World War II, says, “It is the 
worst I have known in any war any- 
where.” Gruffest of the growling pack 
is Joe Fried of the New York Daily 
News. “I think we get very poor serv- 
ice here from the authorities,” he says. 
In the daily military briefings, known as 
“the 5 o'clock follies,” the abrasive 
Fried stokes his fire and brimstone. 
“Wait a minute, now wait a minute,” 
he will snarl after almost every state- 
ment. Then he bores in, sometimes fili- 
bustering to extended lack of effect, but 
sometimes digging out news that the 
briefing officer meant to pass over. 

Among the rest of the corps, claims 
Fried, “you don’t see enough digging, or 
balance.” Too many reporters, he in- 
sists, still look upon Buddhist “politi- 
cians” as religious figures and take them 
at their word. To Fried, the immola- 
tions and amputations “are show biz,” 
and it is a reporter's job to dig behind 
the pizazz. 

Newsmen & Buddhists. Fried is not 
alone in feeling that by and large the 
Saigon press corps has been taken in by 
the Buddhists. There are, to be sure, a 
few exceptions, notably The New York- 
er’s Robert Shaplen, 49, the Saigon 
correspondent most universally respect- 
ed by both his colleagues and Washing- 
ton observers. Close behind him in both 
respect and expertise is the Reporter's 
Warner. Both have painstakingly docu- 
mented the myriad activities of Thich 
Tri Quang as he moves above and be- 
low the surface to extend his influence. 
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Both have made clear their distrust of 
his assurances that he is not soft on the 
Viet Cong; both suspect that he would 
cooperate with the Communists in the 
mistaken belief that he could later over- 
power them. 

Others have not been so canny. Press 
coverage, says the Washington Star's 
Richard Critchfield, has played into the 
hands of Buddhism's political kingmak- 
ers. “I don't think Tri Quang would 
have really existed without the Ameri- 
can press,” he says. “He has fooled an 
awful lot of people for a long time into 
thinking he speaks for the Buddhists of 
South Viet Nam. Now, I know he only 
pretends to speak for about one and 
a half million people.” Critchfield also 
questions the immolations: “My impres- 
sion is that these just aren't voluntary 
suicides.” He is disturbed because his 
fellow reporters do not interview enough 
Vietnamese. 

A Change of Moods. Ex-APresser 
Browne, on the other hand, remains a 
Halberstam clubmate; he is even more 
distressed than he was in 1963. He 
finds that “the whole thing is like a 
cracked record that sounds worse every 
time it goes around.” The Washington 
Post’s Ward Just, who may have been 
reading Browne's dispatches before 
coming to Saigon six months ago, says, 
“AIL IT knew was what I read in the pa- 
pers. I couldn't see any way out of the 
war. If anything, I have since become a 
little more dovish.” New York Times- 
man Mohr, who grew ever more pes- 
simistic about the conduct of the war 
during his first tour in Saigon for TIME, 
still feels that “the United States should 
be in Viet Nam.” But Mohr, for whom 
the war “is just not entertaining any 
more,” is not about to give way to opti- 
mism. “You may look foolish if you 
write that results are going to be impres- 
sive,” he says. More positive is CBS's 
Rather, who was once on the White 
House beat, and has been moved by his 
new Saigon view: “I wasn’t sure before. 
Now I am thoroughly convinced that 
what we are doing out here is right.” 

By far the largest part of the group 
changes its mood by reflex, with the 
ebb and flood of crisis. “I go through 


periods of depression,” says NBC's Nes- 
sen. Frangois Pelou, 38, of Agence 
France-Presse, concurs: “Sometimes I 
feel we can win. And then things look 
bad again. Right now they don’t look 
good.” Observes the Chicago Daily 
News's Beech: “The biggest problem is 
trying to keep perspective here—not to 
be in euphoria one week and succumb 
to despair the next. You have to learn 
that a situation that seems hopeless 
on Saturday can seem not so bad the 
next Tuesday.” 

Too Much & Not Enough. Among 
the many frustrations facing the news- 
men, perhaps the worst is the numbing 
awareness that for all their efforts they 
are not doing a good enough job of get- 
ting the story through. “There is an 
overwhelming conviction,” reports TIME 
Bureau Chief Frank McCulloch, “that 
no one on the far end, be he reader or 
editor, understands what it is the cor- 
respondent is trying to say. The gnawing 
realization is that, if such indeed is the 
case, the fault lies with the correspond- 
ent, not the person at the far end.” 

Browne thinks the press corps is 
“guilty of trying to reduce the war to 
statistics, to simplify a very complex sit- 
uation.” The New Yorker's Shaplen states 
flatly that much too much is written. 
“The fact that the U.S. public is sub- 
merged in a constant flow of words and 
images does not mean clarification, but 
can mean obfuscation.” 

Almost every Saigon newsman agrees 
that there has been an overemphasis on 
day-to-day activities, that more time 
should be spent on background stories. 
But where will they find the time? Con- 
fused by the politics in the cities, worn 
out by the fighting at the front, “we 
plod along,” says Freelancer Merick, 
“and delude the American reader by 
not reporting enough on such things as 
the rural pacification and rebuilding 
programs in the villages. I don’t think 
the American people are misinformed, 
but I think they are ill-informed.” And 
it is the responsibility of the Saigon 
press corps, at least in part, to do what 
it can to remedy the situation, to get 
the story despite its built-in difficulties, 
and to tell it straight. 
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SPACE 
The Payoff Was Perfection 


The ungainly gadget carried no hu- 
man passengers. But as it eased its com- 
plex cargo to a soft landing on the 
moon's Ocean of Storms last week, the 
U.S. spacecraft, Surveyor I, moved man 
himself closer than ever to a_ land- 
ing on his nearest planetary neighbor. 
In an exercise of textbook perfection, 
Surveyor settled down only a few miles 
from its planned target; its TV camera 
panned across the lunar landscape and 
high-quality pictures streamed back to 
earth, For a program that had lan- 
guished for years in exasperating delay, 
expanding expenses and mounting criti- 
cism, the very first payoff was perfection. 

For the scientists at the Jet Propul- 
sion Laboratory control center in Pasa- 
dena, the difficult task of nursing Sur- 
veyor to a point 60 miles above the 
moon's surface was far less harrowing 
than the final phase of the trip. For in 
the long moments of the last drop, 
Surveyor’s own computers and radar 
were issuing the necessary orders. And 
back on earth, 230,930 miles away, the 
crafts creators could do no more—no 
more than pray that their design and 
pre-launch calculations were all correct, 

Cushioning the Jolt. They were. Small 
vernier rockets near each of the craft's 
three legs fired to stabilize the space- 
craft in a base-down attitude. When the 
radar sensed that Surveyor was pre- 
cisely 52 miles above the moon, it fired 
a powerful, solid-fuel retrorocket that 
slowed the craft from 5,840 m.p.h. to 
only 267 m.p.h, in 40 seconds. 

At a lunar altitude of 25,000 ft., the 
retrorocket was jettisoned and the ver- 
nier rockets took over the job of fur- 
ther reducing speed, stabilizing and gen- 
tly guiding Surveyor along the proper 
trajectory toward its impact point. When 
it was 13 ft. above the lunar surface 
and descending at 3.3 m.p.h., the 620-Ib. 
Surveyor shut down its verniers and fell 
the remaining distance. It struck the 
moon no harder than a parachutist hits 
the earth. And even this relatively small 
jolt was cushioned by hydraulic shock 
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SCIENCE 


absorbers and crushable aluminum pads 
under Surveyor’s legs and body. 

As telemetry confirmed that the land- 
ing was proceeding according to plan, 
scientists and spectators at the JPL con- 
trol center first stared in apparent dis- 
belief. They were well aware that the 
Russians had failed at least four times 
before landing an instrument package 
intact on the moon and that the first 
seven of the ten planned Surveyor shots 
had been designated “engineering 
flights’—a tacit admission that U.S. 
scientists expected many failures before 
a successful soft landing was achieved. 
But when telemetry continued after im- 
pact—evidence that Surveyor had sur- 
vived the landing—disbelief gave way to 
wild cheering. Half an hour later, on ra- 
dioed command, the craft's television 
camera began to take its first pictures. 

Pictures by Earthlight. One after an- 
other, the pictures showed that Surveyor 
was standing on a_ broad, 
relatively level plain littered 
with pebbles as small as 
one-eighth of an inch in 
diameter and rocks that 
were more than a_ foot 
across, The terrain was 
pocked by an occasional 
small crater, and one pic- 
ture clearly showed a hump 
on the horizon that is be- 
lieved to be either a crater 
rim or a low hill. A view of 
one of Surveyor’s feet 
showed that its impact had 
dented the surface a few 
inches, indicating to some 
scientists that the site had 
the consistency of a ter- 
restrial ocean beach. 

To learn more about the 
lunar surface, JPL scientists 
decided to fire the small 
attitude-control thrusters lo- 
cated near the bottom of 
each of Surveyor’s three 
legs, less than a foot above 
the surface. Seven different 
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times, the thrusters fired jets of nitrogen 
into the lunar soil while Surveyor'’s cam- 
era shot pictures of the area near its 
feet, The pictures showed no clouds of 
dust—another indication that the lunar 
surface is firmly packed. By week’s end, 
as the sun rose toward its apex in the 
lunar sky, shortening shadows and mak- 
ing it more difficult to distinguish lunar 
objects, Surveyor had already taken and 
transmitted more than 2,000 pictures. 

, Because Surveyor landed in the 
morning of the two-week lunar day- 
time period, its TV camera should be 
able to operate for about twelve days, 
powered by batteries that will be con- 
stantly recharged by solar cells. By 
shooting the reflections from a mirror 
that can rotate 360° and tilt up and 
down, the fixed camera can televise 
views from Surveyor’s feet to above 
the horizon.a mile away. As the lunar 
night descends, the batteries should re- 
main charged long enough for the cam- 
era to take a picture of the lunar land- 
scape, faintly illuminated by earthlight. 





SURVEYOR SELF PORTRAIT 
After years of misfortune, 
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Shuffling the Standings. After a 
plague of misfortune and mismanage- 
ment had put it three years behind 
schedule, the Surveyor success was dou- 
bly sweet. Equipment broke down dur- 
ing tests and had to be redesigned. The 
second-stage Centaur—the first liquid- 
hydrogen rocket—had several mishaps 
and had flown only one completely suc- 
cessful mission before last week's shot. 
Summarizing the program, the House 
Space Committee characterized it as 
“one of the least orderly and most 
poorly executed NASA projects.” 

Yet last week, the clouds over Sur- 
veyor all seemed to dissipate. The Atlas- 
Centaur rocket that hurled Surveyor 
toward the moon was only one second 
late in leaving the pad; it followed a 
near-perfect trajectory that would have 
placed Surveyor only 250 miles from 
its target on the moon. The mid-course 
correction was so accurate that Sur- 
veyor actually scored an effective bull’s- 
eye. Only one “glitch” marred the per- 
formance: one of Surveyor’s two an- 
tennas failed to extend fully after the 
craft left the earth’s atmosphere. But 
even this problem corrected itself. When 
Surveyor hit the moon, the modest jolt 
snapped the antenna into place. 

With its impressive performance, 
Surveyor has once again shuffled the 
standings in the space race. After Luna 
9's lunar landing and Luna 10's lunar 
orbiting, the Russians seemed clearly 
ahead. But Luna 9’s landing method, 
which involved the ejection of a well- 
protected instrument package just be- 
fore the carrier rocket hit hard on the 
moon, would probably be fatal to hu- 
man passengers. Surveyor, on the other 
hand, employed a_ soft touch-down 
technique similar to the one that will be 
used to land Apollo's Lunar Excursion 
Module with its two astronauts. Its suc- 
cess was welcome assurance that the 
U.S.’s) man-on-the-moon program is 
proceeding according to plan. 
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hardly a glitch. 
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COMMANDER STAFFORD 


Wary of the down capacity. 


Chasing an Angry Alligator 

Twice the launch had been scrubbed, 
once on May 17 when the Agena target 
failed to orbit, and again earlier in the 
week when Gemini 9's on-board com- 
puter rejected vital data three minutes 
before lift-off. Now, for the third time, 
Astronauts Tom Stafford and Eugene 
Cernan wearily returned to the pad at 
Cape Kennedy for a mission that had 
the earmarks of a rueful joke. 

On a placard placed over the Gemini 
hatches by back-up Astronauts Jim 
Lovell and Ed Aldrin, they read: 

We were kidding before, 

But not any more. 

Get your—er—selves into space 

Or we'll take your place. 

Stafford and Cernan themselves wryly 
presented the launch crew with a yard- 
long red and white baton topped by a 
light bulb. It was a match, they ex- 
plained, that the crew was to use to 
achieve a successful “burn.” 

At first. the humorous approach 
seemed to work. The giant 
Titan 2 rocket rose on 
schedule from the launch 
pad and placed Gemini 9 
in an almost perfect orbit. 
Then, after only three rev- 
olutions around the earth, 
Stafford and Cernan sighted 
and successfully rendez- 
voused with their quarry— 
the Augmented Target Dock- 
ing Adapter (ATDA) that 
had been launched into or- 
bit two days before. But 
there before their eves was 
another disappointment. 

As the ATDA’s telemetry 
had suggested earlier, the 
two halves of the protective 
plastic shroud designed to 
shield the satellite’s dock- 
ing collar during its trip 
through the earth’s atmos- 
phere had failed to separate 
and spring away. Rolling 
through space, the target 
presented an astonishing 
sight. The two — shroud 
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“clamshells” were still attached by wires 
but had swung open at a 30° angle 
like a giant jaw. “We've got a weird- 
looking machine here,” Stafford re- 
ported. “It looks like an angry alli- 
gator out here rotating around.” 

Costly Rendezvous. Eager to pro- 
ceed with the planned docking of Gemi- 
ni and ATDA, Stafford quickly suggested 
a solution: to nudge the obstructing 
shroud out of the way by flying up and 
hitting it gently with Gemini’s docking 
bar. Safety-conscious controllers in 
Houston vetoed the scheme, instead 
electronically commanded ATDA’s mov- 
able docking collar to extend and con- 
tract, in a vain try to shake the shroud 
loose. Another idea was to allow As- 
tronaut Cernan to pry or cut the shroud 
loose during his scheduled space walk: 
this was also rejected for fear that the 
sharp edges might puncture his space 
suit. Houston reluctantly called off the 
docking operation, reshuffled the sched- 
ule, and ordered Stafford and Cernan 
to back off from the ATDA and rendez- 
vous with it twice more—using tech- 
niques never before attempted. 

For their second rendezvous, the as- 
tronauts maneuvered to a point 13 
miles below and behind the ATDA, then 
again effortlessly closed the gap, using 
only an on-board computer and a hand- 
held sextant. Next, to simulate an emer- 
gency rendezvous during the actual 
Apollo moon flight, they moved Gem- 
ini eight miles above and 86 miles 
ahead of the ATDA, then attempted to 
close in again with the aid of ground 
controllers. This time they ran into 
trouble—losing sight of the ATDA 
against the confusing background of 
the earth below, consuming eleven 
hours and 30 extra pounds of fuel be- 
fore accomplishing a rendezvous, and 
exhausting themselves in the process. 

At week's end, troubled by the astro- 
nauts’ fatigue and their depleted fuel 
supply, Houston controllers postponed 
Gene Cernan’s 24-hour space walk for 
24 hours, ordered the crew to get plen- 
ty of rest, and wondered what else could 
go wrong before Gemini 9 returned 
safely to earth. 
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MODERN LIVING 





THE CITY 


The Prestige Acropolis 

Mustang after Mustang rolled down 
the Avenue of the Stars and up the 
gently curving driveway, past a spar- 
kling fountain, to halt beneath the 
porte-cochere. On hand to help the 
guests alight were doormen rigged out 
in Beefeater suits. Inside, phalanxes 
of blonde, straight-haired teen-agers, 
wearing tight pants and no_ shoes, 
padded noiselessly through the vast, 
thickly carpeted lobby. Standing by the 
automatic elevators were delicately 
feminine Japanese starters in long ki- 
monos and obi sashes. 

“Coming to a hotel,” says Architect 





za.” one floor below lobby level: in 
back, they can sip tall drinks beneath 
mustard-colored umbrellas in a Japa- 
nese-style formal garden crisscrossed 
with bridges, or take a dip in the 
swimming pool. 

Guests’ rooms all have color TV, 
room-wide balconies that are 6 ft. deep, 
built-in bars with ice machines, and 
electric blankets; they cost $16 to $21 
a day for single occupancy, while pent- 
house suites run up to $150. To cap- 
italize on its superior location—much 
closer to the airport than its downtown 
competitors—Century Plaza offers ex- 
tensive meeting-room facilities. For 
corporate guests, the hotel has nine 
board rooms, each with an adjoining 
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LOS ANGELES’ CENTURY PLAZA HOTEL 
A fun thing happened on the way fo the elevator. 


Minoru Yamasaki (TIME cover, Jan. 18, 
1963), “should be an event, a fun 
thing.” His new $32 million, 800-room 
Century Plaza Hotel, which opened last 
week in Los Angeles, is all of that and 
more. To begin with, there is the hotel's 
distinctive shape. To eliminate endless 
vistas down straight corridors, Yama- 
saki designed the hotel as a curved slab, 
400 ft. long. In most new hotels, ball- 
rooms, restaurants and shops are 
housed aboveground in a massive and 
ungainly block; Yamasaki placed them 
beneath notice, underground, along 
with a 1,000-car garage, so that the 
gracefully balconied slab rises cleanly 
from the ground. 

Buried Ballroom. The hotel has no 
fewer than 32 shops and seven res- 
taurants and bars, including the dimly 
lit Hong Kong Bar, with its bead-cur- 
tained alcoves, and the Spanish-style 
Granada Grill, with arched doorways 
and central fountain. In front, guests 
can wander onto an outdoor “café pla- 
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private dining room on the mezzanine 
floor; for conventioneers, there is the 
immense, 24,000-sq.-ft. Los Angeles 
Ballroom buried two floors  under- 
ground but directly accessible to motor- 
ists via ramps. 

Hedged & Soaring. The new hotel is 
the latest and liveliest addition to Cen- 
tury City, Alcoa’s huge, 180-acre proj- 
ect on the edge of Beverly Hills and 14 
miles northwest of downtown Los An- 
geles. The land—which, as 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox’s back lot, used to bristle with 
cowboys and Indians, and before that 
was Tom Mix’s ranch—cost $43 mil- 
lion. So far, Alcoa has spent an addi- 
tional $160 million for the hotel, two 
13-story office buildings, a big shopping 
center, and a pair of I. M. Pei-designed 
apartment towers, billed as “Your pres- 
tige address in America’s modern 
Acropolis.” 

“I would like to do for Los Angeles,” 
said Fox Head Spyros Skouras, who 
instigated the project, “what the Rocke- 


fellers did for New York.” Land values 
within Century City have already 
soared from $5 to $30 per square foot, 
and the center may well become a gi- 
gantic urban magnet, drawing together 
in its shadow a host of commercial and 
cultural activities, The main obstacle 
is not lack of clients—its two office 
buildings are now 90% rented, and a 
third is on the drawing boards—but the 
lack of immediately available adjacent 
land to grow on, At the moment, Cen- 
tury City is hedged in by two prosper- 
ous country clubs and the Beverly Hills 
High School. 

At least for now, Century City will 
have to soar up within its present bound- 
aries. Alcoa, which considers it “the 
choicest piece of real estate in the U.S.,” 
intends to make the sky the limit. Less 
than half finished, Century City has 
plans for $300 million more of apart- 
ments, office buildings, row houses and 
a cultural center across from the new 
hotel. By 1973, according to the plan, 
the present working population of 4,500 
is expected to grow to 20,000, its num- 
ber of residents from 350 to 12,000. 


RECREATION 


The Forgotten Outdoorsmen 


As chief forester for the Grand Duke 
of Baden, Karl von Drais had miles of 
woodland paths to patrol. To ease his 
task, he put together a weird contrap- 
tion with two wheels, a saddle and a 
steering tiller, propelled himself by 
pushing off with his legs and coasting. 
When he rode it into town, the citizens 
of Karlsruhe hooted and chased him off 
the streets. One hundred and fifty years 
later, the plight of the bicyclist is still 
dire, “People in pickup trucks throw 
beer cans at us,” says Washington, D.C., 
Cyclist Ray Matthews Jr. “Motorists 
keep trying to push us off the road. 
We have to face continuous abuse and 
mistreatment.” 

Across the State. That abuse has not 
kept U.S. cyclists out of their saddles: 
there are some 60 million regular riders, 
and annual new-bike sales have doubled 
to 5,000,000 in the last twelve years. 
Now the cyclists are demanding rights 
of way of their own. Their proposal is 
for bikeways, usually secondary, lightly 
traveled roads which are marked with 
blue-and-white signs to guide bike rid- 
ers along the route and warn motorists 
to be extra cautious. 

Their cries are already being hark- 
ened to. There are at present about 700 
miles of bikeways in the U.S. During 
the last year alone, new ones totaling 
more than 100 miles have been opened 
or approved in Pasadena, Denver, Coral 
Gables, Milwaukee; and others are pro- 
posed for Los Angeles, Cincinnati and 
Toledo. 

Chicago, which already has 15 miles 
of paths along the lake front stretch- 
ing from one end of the city to the 
other, is considering putting bikeways 
down the median strips of its entire 
boulevard system. States are finally tak- 
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1. Revolutionary Goodyear belt drive powers new snowmobile— Green Seal® variable speed belt to transmit power to the Goodyear 


cuts costs 30%. Conventional transmissions proved too costly for supplied traction belt. Permits infinite speed variations up to 30 mpl 
i new snowmobile design. Answer? A special transmission using a Strong, flexible belts won't stretch, slip, fray or crack even at —40 
(Here are 2. There are 29,998 more.) Goodyear has engineered rubber products to 


meet 30,000 different specifications—and they all 
help cut costs. Reason? They're built to work 
harder, last longer, replace costlier materials you 


may be using now. For more information, call 








2. Giant hose empties caissons at 1500 gallons per minute— est skyscraper. Flexible synthetic-cord-reinforced hose empties 193-ft. 
speeds construction. The G.T.M. specified 6”-diameter Roro-Corp caissons in less than an hour, Withstands extreme pressures, abrasion, 


water discharge hose to pump water from caissons for Chicago’s tall- temperatures. Saves costly production time. 


. With Goodyear rubber engineering 


your local Goodyear distributor. He'll put you in 


touch with the most experienced rubber engi- - 
neer in the industry, the G.T. M. ( Goodyear Tech- | 


nical Man). Or write: Goodyear Industrial Prod- 
ia Akron, Ohio 14316. INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
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Steel for the birds 


This Great Flight Cage houses a variety of exotic birds from 
all over the world. Opened last summer at the National 
Zoological Park in Washington, D.C., the imaginative 
structure was built of steel for beauty as well as for 
economy. It was cited for “excellent engineering” in the 
1964 Design in Steel Award Program sponsored by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 

Visitors can enter the cage through covered walkwavs 
and observe a variety of birds. The aviary is built of six 
steel arches, a central steel mast, two miles of steel cable. 


and a ‘web’ woven from vinyl-covered steel wire. The web 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 





alone is strong enough to withstand a LOO mph wind. 
Bethlehem supplied the structural steel for the arches 


and mast. We also furnished the supporting steel cables, 


Bird cages or gymnasiums schools, skyscrapers 


bridges . steel is the ideal structural material for strength 
and economy. Bethlehem research is deve loping better and 
stronger steels for tomorrow's needs 

Architect: Daniel, Mann, Johnson and Mendenhall. Gen- 
eral Contractor and Steel Erector: Edrow Engineering Co 
Inc. Structural Engineer: Donald J. Neubauer, Consulting 


Detailer: Rick Engineering. Fabricator: Fabricators Steel ¢ orp 
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GOVERNOR KNOWLES & WIFE 
On a clear day you can ride forever. 


ing action too, Last month, Wisconsin's 
Governor Warren P. Knowles opened 
a 297-mile-long bikeway that meanders 
across the entire state, from La Crosse 
in the west to Kenosha in the east, the 
first of its kind in the nation. 

Cure for the Rat Race. Even Lyndon 
Johnson has now declared himself the 
bicyclist’s friend. Calling bike riders 
“the forgotten outdoorsmen of today,” 
he said last March, “I see an America 
where our air is sweet to breathe and 
our rivers clean to swim in. I see an 
America where bicycle paths running 
through the hearts of our great cilies 
provide wholesome, healthy recreation 
for entire families.” Picking up his cue, 
the Interior Department now plans to 
build 10,000 miles of bike paths in na- 
tional parks in the next decade. 

There is no doubt that they will be 
used. Thousands of middle-aged Amer- 
icans have been converted to cycling by 
the example of Heart Specialist Paul 
Dudley White. In Boston, lawyers and 
businessmen have found that bicycles 
are the way to beat the traffic jams on 
their way to and from work. Radically 
new bike designs have also spurred the 
sport, Today’s bike (which can cost up 
to $150 for a fancy French import) is 
lightweight, comes with ten or more 
gears, which take most of the effort out 
of climbing hills, and easily removable 
wheels that allow the bike to fit into the 
trunk of a car. 

While most cyclists still settle for a 
modest weekend spin of ten or 15 miles, 
a growing number are discovering the 
pleasures of cross-country touring, stop- 
ping along the way at American Youth 
Hostels. The Los Angeles Wheelmen, 
for instance, with members ranging in 
age from 14 to 83, set out each year on 
a 200-mile tour. “It's the only way to 
travel,” says Paul Schwemler, 44, an 
electronics engineer from Whittier, 
Calif. “You see so much more. After 
the rat race of your job, there’s nothing 
like a long bike ride to unwind you.” 
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BEAUTY 
A Touch of Sable 


He paints, is a huge success with the 
ladies, is vastly entertaining. He is also 
26, handsome, slender, Italian, and of 
noble birth. A phenomenon of the art 
world? Not at all. He is Manhattan's 
newest status symbol: Pablo of Eliza- 
beth Arden. 

Known on the Continent as a visa- 
giste, or makeup man, Pablo does for 
faces what Kenneth does for hair, and 
he is increasingly becoming a necessary 
part of the well-dressed sophisticate’s 
beauty routine. “I've never seen an 
ugly woman,” says Pablo. Certainly not 
after he is through with her. Pablo 
takes run-of-the-mill eyes and trans- 
forms them into haunting pools of 
promise fringed by luxuriant thickets. 
His tools may be available to everyone, 
but today’s makeup look is so complex 
that it requires the skill and patience 
of a professional to apply. 

Hollywood has known this for years. 
There George Masters, 27, who trans- 
formed Lynda Bird Johnson for April's 
Oscar ceremonies, currently works over 
the likes of Doris Day and Rita Hay- 
worth at $100 a sitting. Former MGM 
and Paramount Makeup Director Ed- 
die Senz, 57, long ago brought his tal- 
ents to Manhattan, where he caters to 
Broadway actors and members of the 
Great Society (Lady Bird attended the 
Inauguration with makeup by Senz). 
But it took an Italian who paints crazy 
eyes for the art to really catch on. 

Hateful Eyebrows. The son of Count 
Zappi-Manzoni, Pablo arrived _ self- 
taught from Arden’s Rome salon two 
years ago with a bagful of tricks (beige 
foundation, pink and white eyeshad- 
ow). He took the fashion world by 
storm with a series of eye fantasies for 
Vogue and Harper's Bazaar in which 
he used peacock feathers, sequins, lace, 
flower petals, even diamonds, all pains- 
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PABLO & MODEL 





takingly pasted onto eyelids in fanciful 
designs. Some eyes took as long as five 
hours to do, but they made the maga- 
zine covers, earned Pablo special beauty 
awards and the run of Elizabeth Ar- 
den’s Fifth Avenue salon. There a covey 
of beauties (Virna Lisi, Anne McDon- 
nell Ford and Stephanie Javits) flock for 
his touch at $20 a half-hour session. 

Pablo is not a snob, but his views 
are crisply delivered. “I did jeweled 
eyes for the magazines, and now wom- 
en call and say they want them,” he 
moans. “It is not to be believed.” Pablo 
has strong dislikes: “Pink foundation is 
awful, green eyeshadow is vulgar, eye- 
brows are hateful, dark lipstick is ob- 
solete.” What he favors, and has made 
fashionable, is makeup that shows yet 
seems effortless: healthy, glowing skin, 
light lipstick, and fascinating, fluttering 
eyes—‘the only part really worth mak- 
ing up.” 

Interesting Defect. Pablo’s art re- 
quires the touch of a miniaturist, the 
steadiness of a demolition expert. He 
has both, plus an assorted palette of 
six watercolor shades and seven sable 
brushes of various sizes and shapes— 
shaving-brush thick for blush powder, 
pencil-thin for under-eyeliner. Eyes are 
made up as much as possible: double, 
even triple rows of false eyelashes 
(“Doesn't everybody own at least three 
pairs?”), and the rest a subtle blending 
of watercolor tones: black eyeliner, 
then white, light brown, dark brown 
(in the crease of the eyelid), light 
brown again, ending with gold or white 
lightener under the brow. 

Makeup must never become a mask, 
Pablo insists. “Even a so-called defect 
can be interesting.” he says. He had 
Italian Beauty Donna Livia Aldobran- 
dini’s Roman nose photographed in pro- 
file for Town & Country, “The more 
crooked the better,” he stated firmly. 
“Don't try to hide what you think is 
bad; just wear it proudly.” 
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EYE FANTASIAS 


The delicacy of a miniaturist; 
the steadiness of a demolition expert. 
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Fireman’s Fund 
covers everything 
in your home 


—even your dog going 

out for a quick bite. 

Using one company makes 
your insurance simpler and 
sounder. You get all the advantages 
of package plans. And more. 

One agent means individual service. 
Lowest rates. One premium. Easy 
payments. Simpler records. And 
Fireman’s Fund pays claims fast 
(has for 103 years). Simplify 

your personal and business insurance. 
Turn to the Yellow Pages and your 
Fireman's Fund agent, or broker. 
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OPERA 
Peep Show 


The State Department, huffed Ru- 
dolf Bing. apparently does not think 
that the Metropolitan Opera “is im- 
portant enough to be sent abroad.” The 
Met. he said, cannot afford the trip, 
and “the State Department has given 
us nothing, We have to beg, and we are 
tired of begging.” So he took matters 
into his own hands. Last week, with a 
gift of $140,000 from private donors, 
Bing packed up SO tons of scenery and 
costumes, bundled 163 members of his 
company onto two chartered jets, and 
took the Met to Europe for the first 
time in 56 years. 

Still, it was strictly an economy-class 
operation. Bing would have liked to 
have staged something extravagant, such 
as Aida or Turandot. Instead, the proud 
company was restricted to a measly six 
performances of two low-budget cham- 
ber operas—Rossini’s Barber of Seville 
and Mozart's Marriage of Figaro—at 
the small (1,200-seat) Odéon Theater in 
Paris. Thus programmed, the Met's ven 
ture was bound to run into trouble. 
“Fifty-six years’ anticipation, burning 
jealousy and feverish curiosity,” groused 
the European edition of the New York 
Herald Tribune, deserved more than 
“this peep show,” this “cocktail cracker 
thrown to a hungry lion.” 

There were problems right off. Since 
it was the Whitsunday holiday week- 
end in Paris, the prop men were un- 
able to find any whipped cream to use 
in the Barber's shaving mug. Baritone 
Robert Merrill experimented with a 
goocy mixture of sour cream and beat- 
en egg whites, finally, in keeping with 
the stage directions. had to smear Bas- 
so Fernando Corena’s face and mouth 
with the fluffy filling from French 
cream puffs. 

Legend's End. Tickets for the six per- 
formances were sold out weeks in ad- 
vance, and a glittering audience of the 
city’s high society turned out for open- 
ing night. Jean-Louis Barrault, director 
of the Odéon Theater, declared in a 
precurtain speech that since the Odéon 
was flying the American flag that night, 
the theater was now the S5lst_ state 
But not everyone was ready to join 
the Union. The Barber of Seville went 
smoothly enough, though Soprano Ro- 
berta Peters as Rosina was in woe- 
fully bad voice. At the end of one of 
her arias, someone shouted “Vive la 
Callas!"; Merrill, Corena and the 38- 
piece orchestra under Thomas Schip- 
pers got the most enthusiastic applause. 

The critics, on the other hand, tore 
into the Met like hungry hawks. Much 
of what they had to say was deserved. 
Yet, for a nation where opera has been 
in a low state for many years, some of 
the criticism seemed downright tenden- 
tious. Le Monde found Barber “an un- 
gainly spectacle.” The orchestra “lacked 
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finesse,” the “comic effects were so 
broad that they seemed destined for a 
public with numb wits.” Perhaps the most 
devastating crack of all came from 
France-Soir. Describing Soprano Peters’ 
singing. Critic Jean Cotte wrote: “At 
each note America was risking another 
Pearl Harbor.” Paris’ bargain-basement 
Met, concluded Cotte, “was, for the 
French, a legend until yesterday.” 


FESTIVALS 
An Appetite-Whetting Thing 


“What Kansas City needs culturally,” 
declared Mrs. Cynthia (“Cindy”) Kem- 
per, the energetic president of the city’s 
Performing Arts Foundation, “is a kick 
in the pants.” Trouble was, Cindy, 36, 
kicked too hard. To bankroll the foun- 
dation’s initial production of Handel's 
Julius Caesar last year, Kemper & Co. 
put the muscle on some 50 well-heeled 
friends to raise $140,000. The opera was 
a widely acclaimed success, but local 
cultural groups resented Cindy's steam- 
rolling fund-raising tactics, and especial- 
ly the insinuation that no other cultural 
enterprise in the city measured up to 
the foundation’s self-proclaimed “stand- 
ards of excellence.” 

In preparation for their second of- 
fering, A Celebration of Henry Purcell, 
staged last week in the city’s Music 
Hall, Cindy and her foundation mem- 
bers engaged in some image-changing 
missionary work, They succeeded. This 
time the entire community pitched in 
to help promote what amounted to a 
Purcell festival. The public library and 
the University of Missouri sponsored a 
symposium on the composer's works, 
and the Kansas City Star published a pic- 
twe of Purcell (16592-1695) under the 
title Man of the Week. For one society 
ball, a local combo called Bill Brewer 
and the Nogales Brass, in 17th century 
costumes, played jazzy variations on 
Purcell themes. The result: another 
successful blow for culture in K.C 

Floating Vision. Why Purcell? “Why 
not?” says Lawrence Kelly, producer 
of Celebration. “It was a question of 
achieving unity of presentation, wrap- 
ping up all the performing arts—or- 
chestral, ballet and opera—and there 
are not many composers who would fill 
the bill as nicely as Purcell. It’s an 
appetite-whetting thing.” The curtain 
raiser was the world premiere of Fan- 
tasy, a short, four-movement suite “in 
homage to an earlier England” by Com- 
poser Virgil Thomson. After a drum 
roll and a flurry of brass, the music 
settled down to a sober exercise in what 
might be called ye olde atonality., a 
weaving and heaving of dissonant strings 
with baroque-style embellishments. It 
was Purcell in modern dress with the 
stitches showing. 

On a grander scale was a superb new 
ballet based on Purcell’s music for The 
Faerie Queen, starring Britain’s Dame 


Margot Fonteyn. Against a hazy back- 
ground of sumptuously costumed choris- 
ters arranged like figures in a Renais- 
sance tapestry, Dame Margot was a 
floating vision in white. Dancing with the 
Paris Opera’s Attilio Labis, she portrayed 
a maiden-monarch torn between love 
and duty, melting from sternly regal 
poses into flights of rapturous lyricism 
Marina Svetlova’s straightforward chore- 
ography was in perfect accord with 
Purcell’s music—buoyant, charming, ex 
quisitely simple : 
Edifice Complex. The final selection 
in the Purcell parcel was the first major 
U.S. stage production of Dido and 
Aeneas. Stage Director Ellis Rabb, try- 
ing his hand at opera for the first time, 
skillfully manipulated the characters like 
chess pieces across a jigsaw setting of 
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ae. 
BROOKS (TOP) & POSPINOV IN “DIDO” 
A kick in the pants, but gently. 


platforms and = stairs. The hour-long 
piece, a battle of the sexes complicated 
by a finagling band of cackling witch- 
es, moved with swift power to Dido's 
tragic death scene. Yugoslavian Mezzo- 
Soprano Ruza Pospinov and American 
Baritone Robert Kerns in the title roles 
were dramatically if not always vocally 
compelling. Soprano Patricia Brooks as 
Belinda was outstanding on all counts, 
singing the difficult turns and scales with 
articulate ease 

Celebration was something worth cel- 
ebrating, a major step toward the foun- 
dation’s ultimate goal of a performing- 
arts center in Kansas City. But no one 
is in any great rush. “We don’t suffer 
from an edifice complex,” explains Cin- 
dy Kemper. “There’s been an awful lot 
of brick and mortar put up around the 
country and then people start to won- 
der what to put in it. We think the re- 
verse approach, to first create artistic 
interest, is more honest.” 
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EXHIBITIONS 
Please Don’t Feed the Sculpture 


Artists are always busy expanding 
the domain of art. After all, that gives 
them more room to play in. This past 
season, the frontiers, like those of 
Alice’s Wonderland, grew bigger and 
madder until it seemed that art was 
that which looked least like art. Andy 
Warhol, in an effort to blow new life 
into pop, floated 25 silver pillows filled 
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SERRA FEEDING “CAGE I” 
The living end. 
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with helium in a gallery. Claes Olden- 
berg, whose realm is the bathroom, 
went limp, turned out washbasins and 
soft toilets made of stuffed vinyl. 

The new pioneers were at it right 
up to the end, In Frankfurt, a frontiers- 
man named Timm Ulrichs put himself 
or view in a glass box, along with his 
school diploma, vaccination certificate 
and other personal documents. Man- 
hattan’s Leo Castelli Gallery put on a 
one-man show titled “Store Fronts,” 
which is all they were: a row of full- 
scale, blank and well-lighted store fronts 
made of metal with Plexiglas windows 
backed by brown wrapping paper. The 
artist is a 30-year-old Bulgarian escapee 
from Soviet Realism named Christo, 
who has lived in New York since 1964. 
In an earlier gesture of verisimilitude, 
he once stacked 400 empty oil drums 
wall to wall and 13 feet high in a Left 
Bank street in Paris. He also likes to 
bundle up motorcycles, trees, other peo- 
ple’s statues and live nudes in plastic 
wrapping, then tie them securely with 
rope. Their title: Packages. 

Another realist of sorts also opened 
last week to grunts of approval in 
Rome’s Gallerie La Salita. He is Richard 
Serra, 27, whose credentials include a 
Master of Fine Arts degree from Yale 
and a Fulbright fellowship; he is cur- 
rently deep in his zoo period. On ex- 
hibit were crude cages in which disport 
two turtles, two quail, a rabbit, a hen, 
two guinea pigs and a 97-lb, sow. The 
big pig oinks away as part of a work 
called Live Pig Cage I. “I'm not saying 
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the pig is art or is not art,” says the 
artist, “but she makes a form.” 

Other goodies on view include a 
stuffed ocelot, a stuffed owl and a 
stuffed boar (Serra’s wife is an amateur 
taxidermist), bidets crammed with 
conch shells, beaten-up boxing gloves, 
and broom bristles. Of his crass menag- 
erie, Serra says: “People didn’t know 
whether Robert Rauschenberg’s goat 
with a tire around it was art. Now they 
know. If an artist goes on making goats, 
though, he’s hung up.” Serra tries to 
stay loose, and designs his works to 
last. Says he proudly, “I take great care 
to glue every feather down.” 


ARCHITECTURE 


Avant-Garde Anachronist 

In many ways, Louis I. Kahn is archi- 
tecture’s favorite maverick. No trim 
glass and steel boxes for him. Kahn's 
vocabulary includes truncated towers, 
round arches, even domes. He was 
once one of the most promising pupils 
of French-born Architect Paul Phi- 
lippe Cret, designer of Washington's 
Pan-American Union. At first glance, 
Kahn may seem like a Beaux-Arts ar- 
chitect, but at the age of 65, he has 
achieved near-divine status among to- 
day’s architecture students. 

Servant & Served Spaces. Kahn ad- 
mits that he is inspired by such past piles 
as the Roman Emperor Hadrian’s villa, 
the walled town of Carcassonne, the 
turreted cathedral of Albi. What keeps 
Kahn modern are his use of materials, 
his trusses and cantilevers of reinforced 
concrete. What makes his work exciting 
is that he has modernized old conven- 
tions and brought back to architecture 
a sense of romance and daring. 

Until 1951 Kahn had built little of 
importance. Then, while teaching at 
Yale, he designed that university's new 
art museum, which with its diagonal 
Staircase slung in a concrete drum and 
waffle ceilings was hailed as a break- 
through in highly articulated construc- 
tion. His medical-research laboratories 
building, finished in 1961 at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, is the first ma- 
jor expression of his concept of “sery- 
ant” and “served” spaces, achieved 
by isolating mechanical elements and 
air ducts in strong vertical towers, then 
hanging glass racks for laboratories be- 
tween them. 

Jalousies & A Happy Dungeon. Most 
recently built of Kahn's inventory (see 
opposite page) is his Salk Institute for 
Biological Studies, overlooking the Pa- 
cific palisades in La Jolla, Calif. Select- 
ed by Dr. Jonas Salk, developer of the 
polio vaccine, Kahn designed the pres- 
ently half-occupied institute as two 
yoked rectangular blocks facing sea- 
ward. Each block is composed of flexi- 
ble laboratory spaces, spanned by floor- 
tall Vierendeel trusses, which, like 
punched-out beams, permit the tons of 








laboratory plumbing to pass through. 
Separated from the labs by stairways 
and passageways that serve as open ter- 
races for outdoor seminars are the an- 
gled studies, each with adjustable teak 
jalousies turned toward a view of the 
nearby Pacific. Below the building's 
court are travertine marble seats, which 
recall the elegant ease of ancient Rome, 
of the academy where philosophers 
might debate in the sun. 

The Eleanor Donnelley Erdman dor- 
mitory, which opened in time for this 
year’s Bryn Mawr undergraduates to 
move in, is also an exercise in bold 
geometry. The dormitory lies in plan as 
three interconnected lozenges. Inside its 
concrete and native-slate-sided battle- 
ments, it resembles a happy dungeon 
whose lofty towers admit a deluge of 
daylight. For its parapeted roof line and 
labyrinthine interior, he turned to Scot- 
tish castles, which he admires for their 
great center halls surrounded by thick 
walls hollowed out to make staircases 
and small rooms. The results made one 
student gasp, “Every angle hits you,” 
and privacy seekers are delighted. Said 
one, “I can’t believe there are 137 oth- 
er people in this building with me.” 

Carving in Light. Kahn strives to 
make his concrete resolve the archi- 
tect’s most cantankerous problem: light. 
He pierces his silos and walls, even 
thought of “wrapping ruins around 
buildings” to give character to sunlight 
by creating shadows, inveigles light in- 
side through slit windows, arches and 
myriad fluctuations in the exterior of 
his structure. Enchanted with massive 
walls, he also seeks to punch through 
them, making elaborate models out of 
stiff cardboard in order to study how 
his buildings will work, but he builds his 
order out of light. And there is no cata- 
logue for that. 


BEN MARTIN 


KAHN & SALK INSTITUTE MODEL 
With a bow to past divines. 
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An interesting thing about Great 
Northern is Great Southern 
That's our mill in Georgia where 
we make Kraft linerboard. Miles 
of it every day for the independ 
ent converters...the makers of 
corrugated containers that bring 
an endless array of good things 
home to people. Great Northern 
Paper goes into so many homes 
in so many ways every day. News 
papers. Magazines. Paperback 
books. Telephone directories 
and mail-order catalogs. We 
make good paper at a price 
everyone can afford. Paper for 
people is the business of 
Great Northern 














PACKAGES 


Corrugated paper was first produced 
in England in 1856 and production 
has increased hugely since 1903 
when corrugated containers began 
to replace wooden boxes, Last year 
11 million tons of corrugated paper- 
board were made in the United 
States—the country’s biggest single 
use of wood pulp for paper. * Great 
Northern has one of the biggest 
linerboard machines in the world, 
making more than 900 tons of liner- 
board a day in our Great Southern 
mill. * Everything from tiny ball 
bearings to giant computers can 
be packaged for shipment in corru- 
gated containers. Thesavingsinship- 
ping weight each year runs into the 
thousands of tons. * Corrugated 
paperboard consumption is increas- 
ing fast, and we are now in the 
process of doubling our linerboard 
Capacity. 
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STUDENT COUSINS 
An end to the leisure society. 


TEACHING 
Ph.D. Under Attack 


For his own doctoral dissertation in 
education, John Schrodt Jr., editor of 
the Indiana University Alumni Maga- 
zine, surveyed other Ph.D. holders on 
college faculties in Indiana and discov- 
ered that it had taken them an average 
of nearly eleven years of graduate study 
to get their degrees. It also cost them 
about $34,000 each, counting lost in- 
come while studying, and 20% devel- 
oped ulcers or nervous disorders. The 
study worsened Schrodt’s own nervous 
stomach and fed the growing feeling 
among many educators that the Ph.D., 
at least for teachers, may not be worth 
all that time, pain and expense. 

The Ph.D. has been under attack be- 
fore, but the soaring demand for broadly 
trained teachers is now forcing real re- 
form, particularly in the humanities and 
liberal arts. Yale University recently 
announced that it will give a Master of 
Philosophy degree to graduate students 
who complete all of their doctoral work 
except the long research dissertation. 
The M.Phil. will be adequate for “many 
teaching positions, especially those con- 
cerned with general education in the 
first two years of college,” explains Yale 
Graduate Dean John Perry Miller. 

Horrifying Ph.D.s. More significantly, 
the graduate deans of the Big Ten uni- 
versities and the University of Chicago, 
schools that produce one-third of the 
nation’s Ph.D.s, recently agreed in prin- 
ciple on the awarding of a similar “all- 
but-dissertation” degree, jokingly called 
the A.B.D. and more formally termed 
the Certificate of Candidacy, pending 
agreement On a more apt name. The 
aim, says Northwestern Graduate Dean 
Robert Baker, is to “impress the edu- 
cational world with the validity of this 
stage of training.” The Graduate Coun- 
cil at the University of California’s 
Berkeley campus is studying a facul- 
ty recommendation to offer a similar 
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EDUCATION 





degree to be called a Doctor of Arts. 

Only concerted action by such major 
universities is likely to break the Ph.D. 
fixation of most colleges, which con- 
stantly compare the percentage of 
Ph.D.s on their faculties. Donald E. 
Queller, associate dean of the University 
of Southern California Graduate School, 
contends that many colleges hire Ph.D.s 
but “just want the letters. If they get a 
fellow who is as interested in scholar- 
ship and research as Ph.D.s are sup- 
posed to be, they are horrified. They 
don’t know what to do with him.” Pro- 
motions and higher pay seldom go to 
the teacher without a Ph.D., and since 
more than half of all Ph.D. candidates 
never complete the doctorate, many 
good teachers are handicapped through- 
out their careers. 

Defter Dissertations. A different at- 
tack on the problem is to reform the 
dissertation, Berkeley English Profes- 
sor Charles Muscatine calls the present 
Ph.D. “narrow, specialized and consti- 
pated, What is needed is a more human 
and intelligent relationship between the 
student’s training and his thesis.” Many 
dissertations are tedious tomes, running 
up to a thousand pages and taking two 
or more years to write—and seemingly 
almost as long for an outsider to read. 

By contrast, Brown University urges 
its liberal arts candidates to submit what 
Graduate Dean R. Bruce Lindsay calls 
“a shorter paper—a glorified essay,” and 
also requires proficiency in only one for- 
eign language instead of the customary 
two. Rutgers is piloting a program in 
which candidates for Ph.D.s in English 
write one critical 50-page essay, an- 
other historical or biographical essay, 
and deliver one public lecture, all within 
one year, A student can thus hedge his 
bets. Too often, says Rutgers Assistant 
Graduate Dean Paul Bertram, a thesis 








adviser “is stuck with passing the candi- 
date’s paper or chopping off his head.” 

Many schools are also trying to speed 
up the Ph.D. process. Cornell University 
last week announced the names of 48 
high school graduates (their median 
College Board score is a bright 750) 
admitted to a new program in which 
they can earn a Ph.D. in just six years, 
mainly by taking advanced courses ear- 
lier, They will get their B.A. in three 
years and for the last three years will 
enjoy $3,000 grants plus free tuition, 

The Johns Hopkins English depart- 
ment next fall will offer $2,500 and free 
tuition to graduate students who devote 
full time to getting their master’s in two 
years, their Ph.D. in the next year. 

A Ford Foundation-sponsored inno- 
vation at 41 colleges is to require more 
advanced work in the last two under- 
graduate years so that an upgraded 
teaching-aimed M.A. can be completed 
in one more year. It all seems to spell the 
end of the pleasantly leisurely Ph.D., 
such as the one that Columbia is grant- 
ing to Paul Cousins, 76, who has been 
polishing his dissertation on Joel Chan- 
dler Harris since 1927. 

The new turmoil, in sum, asks wheth- 
er the A.B.D. should be called an 
M.Phil., thus elevating the M.A., or be 
called a D.A., thus diluting the Ph.D., 
or whether the stress should simply be 
on streamlining the present Ph.D. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Cowhand School 


That hallowed American folk hero, 
the lean cowboy with six-gun at hip, 
swinging smoothly into the saddle— 
somehow he never had to go to school 
to learn that stuff. Today’s cowboy is 
more likely to shift gears than spur a 
pony, and the all-round hand who :an 
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TEACHING BRONCOBUSTING ON A BARREL AT MOUNTAIN STATES 
Caustic paste and electric irons in the ol’ corral. 
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ig step in your plant maintenance coating program 








What a Rust-Oleum plant survey means to you —_. 
From steel structures, machinery and equipment to - 
floors, walls and ceilings—Rust-Oleum Field Engineers —_ RUST-OLEUM 

ce ,. 


evaluate the exact conditions under which your protective : 


coatings serve. Fumes, acids, chemicals, abrasion, heat, be { RUST! ‘ 
steam, moisture, mildew and weathering to name justa H . ct 
few. They dig deep. They scrape, hammer and measure. 4 


ghia mau 
They get the facts. The end result? A comprehensive * 
guide for your entire maintenance coating program. It 


analyzes your specific conditions; details surface RUST- OLEUM 
® 
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preparation methods, application techniques and the 

Rust-Oleum systems and colors to be used. With over 

forty years’ experience, Rust-Oleum Corporation is STOPS 
uniquely qualified to render depth service in plant and 

multi-plant operations. For details, just clip coupon to your RUST! 
letterhead. Let us show you what we have done for others eo 
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RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION, 2308 Oakton St., Evanston, III., 60204 

Gentlemen: | am interested in a Rust-Oleum maintenance coating 
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Please send 36-page catal th color standards 
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do something more useful than strum 
a guilar is getting so scarce that the 
Federal Government is trying to train 
up-to-date cowboys in classes 

The Mountain States Ranch School, 
Inc., stretches over 12.000 acres of six 
ranches in southeastern Wyoming's roll 
ing Centennial Valley, 20 miles west 
of Laramie. Snow-capped mountains 
fringe the sky to the west. Brown trout 
leap to the hook in the Little Laramie 
River, just outside classrooms in a rustic 
old building on the V-Bar Ranch. The 
39 students live in a log bunkhouse 
that once served as a station on the 
Stagecoach line. Supported by funds 
from Rancher Lyndon Johnson's war 
on poverty, the school pays each stu- 
dent $15 a week, charges no tuition 
or board 

Like Spaghetti. Pretty soft? Instruc 
tor Robert Hatch, 34, who holds an 
M.A. in animal nutrition from the Uni 
versity of Nebraska, showed just how 
easy the courses are one day recently 
when he outlined cight ways to de 
horn calves, using wall charts of cat 
tle anatomy. Caustic paste on a calf’s 
horn buttons will work, he said, but 
it can cause sores on the mother cow's 
udder after nursing. Various gouges and 
electric burners are also effective, but 
Hatch advocated a saw. “There may 
be lots of bleeding,” he told students 
“It there is, you can clamp the ar 
tery. Pull it out and take hold of it 
It looks like a piece of spaghetti.” Out 
side, the students went to work on 
eight calves. “Careful there now,” Field 
Instructor John Kennedy coached 
“Start your saw back a litthe more 
that’s right—in the hair 

Later, an icy wind swirled dust into 
a branding pen. Students rassled strug 
gling calves to the ground, shoved a 
tube with a medical pellet down their 
throats, rammed a needle into their 
shoulders to vaccinate against black 
leg and hemorrhagic septicemia, slashed 
their cars with the ranch identifying 
mark, burned a brand into their hips 
Male calves were castrated, their testes 
dumped into a bucket to be served 
fried in fat, as a dinner treat. Two 
ways to castrate male lambs had al- 
ready been demonstrated: by knife, and 
by cowboy’s teeth. Instructor Ernie An- 
derson, wearing blood-spattered Levi's 
grinned proudly. “The boys are doing 
fine, just fine—they're going to make 
real fine cowboys.” he said 

Scared to Death of Denver. There 
are no ballads around the campfire or 
courtin’ down by the ol’ corral at Moun 
tain States—but plenty of lectures and 
field work on irrigation, fertilization 
livestock feeding, machinery repair, ar- 
tificial insemination. The boys, ranging 
in age from 14 to 25, spend an intense 
year studying at the school. The proj- 
ect was proposed to Washington by 
Karl Schakel, a businessman and en- 
gineer who bought a ranch in the val- 
ley in 1962, and George Crouse, a 
schoolteacher who turned to ranching 


more than 20 years ago “because I 
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had to earn some money and | couldn't 
do it teaching.” At least part of their 
motive was to head off the setting up 
of a Job Corps camp in the Centen- 
nial Valley by establishing a poverty- 
war project more useful to Wyoming's 
special needs. All of the students 
have completed eighth grade, but few 
have ever been inside a high school. 
One of the best students, John Gallen- 
beck, 18. son of a Dixon, Wyo. (pop. 
125) mechanic. recalls that “I was in 
Denver once—and it like to scared 
me to death. I wouldn't want to go there 
again.” 

Not surprisingly, the boys take great- 
est pride in their horsemanship. They 
learn to handle an unbroken brone by 
riding a barrel bounced on suspension 
cables by classmates. The $15 a week 
is more money than most have ever 
earned, and, while they spent it mainly 
on Cokes and candy at first, they now 
save it to buy their own horse and tack. 
Officials of the school are glad the kids 
are eager about horses but confess, in 
whispers, that it’s all for show. Horses 
aren't much use these days, except on 
dude ranches 


COLLEGES 





Kudos 
ADELPHI UNIVERSITY 
Mr, and Mrs. Alfred A. Knopf, pb. tit. 
book publishers. 


James A. Linen, Lt.p.. president of Time 
Inc. 
AMHERST COLLEGE 
Robert Strange McNamara, -Lb.p., U.S 


Defense. /t is restorative 
to have a scholar at the Pentagon, a 
man Knows that force is coercion 
and that freedom is captivating. 


Secretary of 


who 


BELOIT COLLEGE 
Margaret Webster. pb... Shakespearean 
scholar. Your leadership in bringing 
outstanding theater to our nation’s col- 
lege campuses has been an inspiration 
to students and teachers 


BETHANY COLLEGE (Kans.) 

Dr. Elmer W. Engstrom, D.F.a.. chairman 
of the execulive committee, Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Because of your 
sense Of balance in man’s eternal strue- 
gle with beauty and reality. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT 
Josef. Albers, L.4.D.. op artist and edu- 
cator. You have helped us to think with 


our eves. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
The Rev. John Courtney Murray, 
Jesuit theologian. Determined 
jor freedom in the observance, practice, 
and witness of religion, scorner of am- 
biguist and dogmatist alike, priest, pro- 
eminent theologian, author and 


Bat, 
fighter 


fessor, 
editor 
Raymor’ Aron, D. Let... French author 
and u.iversity professor. You carry on 
and exemplify the venerable French tra- 
dition of the intellectual man of action, 


CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY 
General John D. Ryan, LL.p.. commander 


in chief of the Strategic Air Command. 
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HANOVER COLLEGE 
Geo V. Allen, txi.p., director of 
Foreign Service Institute of the 
Department of State. 


the 
US. 





HURON COLLEGE (S.Dok.) 

Hubert H. Humphrey, D.c.L.. president, 
Humphrey Drug Store, Huron, S. Dak. 
tn articulate champion and fighter for 

expressing the rights of 
the common man, 

Muriel Humphrey, v.F.\., straight-A Hu- 
ron High School student who dropped 
out of Huron College to help Hubert 
get through the University of Minneso- 
ta. Ay wife of the Vice President of the 
United States she has fulfilled the role 
with modesty, graciousness and dignity. 


the cause of 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 

Dr. John C. Bennett, p.p., president of 
Union Theological Seminary. The Bib- 
lical viewpoint places vou in the main- 
stream of 20th century activity and, as 
oft it has, commands even the reluctant 
10 shoulder the robe risk of the 
prophet 


and 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
John Kenneth Galbraith, Li.p., economist. 
To the delight of his friends and the 
confusion of his enemies, he makes his 
presence felt in realms of — practical 
thought and decision. 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 
Robert Sargent Shriver Jr., Lb.p.. director 
of the Office of Fconomic Opportunity 
A future historian will probably write 
that the Peace Corps was the one crea- 
tive idea of the twentieth century 


MORRIS BROWN COLLEGE (Go.) 
Ivan Allen Jr. LL.D, mayor of Atlanta 
(one of the few Southern political lead- 
ers ever to be honored by a Negro 


school). 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Robert C, Weaver, Lt.p.. U.S. Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development. 
dn articulator of the concept of the 
large urban university providing the im- 
petus for the regeneration of the blight- 
ed city. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Juanita Kidd Stout, L.awp., first Negro 
woman in the U.S. to be elected a 
judge, Philadelphia County Court. 
Our educational mission is ultimately 


thwarted unless a meaningful politi- 
cal involvement such as becomes 
more commonplace 


yours 


MOUNT ST. MARY'S COLLEGE (Collif.) 
Dorothy Butfum Chandler, p.w.. Los An- 
geles civic leader. Her ereat success in 
making real the concern of a lifetime 
which culminated in the incomparable 
music center 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE (Alo.) 
Helen Hayes, L.11.D., actress. 


VILLANOVA UNIVERSITY 
Renata Tebaldi, D.F.\.. Metropolitan Op- 
era soprano 


Lawrence F. O'Brien, LL.p., Postmaster 
General of the U.S. The postman al 
wavs rines twice. lt is no exageeration 


to credit the success of two presidential 


campaigns largely organization- 


fo you 


al genius, 


ew life for tired houses 


18 BEAUTIFUL 
COLORS 





Many SPARKLING Colors 


New life for 101 items (railings, chairs, 
fixtures, tools, yard lights, fences, bikes, 
etc.)! Your choice of white, red, gray, 
blue, green, black, yellow, aluminum 
and gay pastels—Bar-B-Q Black, too. 
At your nearby paint, hardware, lumber 
or department store. 


RUST-OLEUM. 


STOPS 
RUST! 


CLIP COUPON TO CARD OR LETTER 





Rust-Oleum Corporation 

2308 Oakton St., Evanston, Ill. 60204 
Gentlemen: Please send me free 
copy of 36-page booklet “101 Rust- 
Stopping Tips.” 
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Courtesy india Government Tourist Office 


Confidentially, 
we didn’t write this 
homeowner’s policy 





Our home in Bombay 


Royal-Globe has 
only been in India 


since 1855 


The Red Palace in Old Delhi—sometimes known as The Red Fort—is one of 
India’s most famous landmarks. Another is Royal-Globe's office in Bombay. 

Along with our individual policyholders, many U.S. corporations insure 
their Indian operations through Royal-Globe. We know the country—have 
known it for more than a century—and we have the resources to back that 
knowledge. 

Insure through Royal-Globe here—get “on-location” service there. Royal- 
Globe offers this happy arrangement in every country west of the Iron Cur- 
tain, or east of the Bamboo, because Royal-Globe has more international 
the U.S.A. 


representation than any other insurance company. 
See the Yellow Pages for your nearest Royal-Globe 
independent agent. There are over 15,000 throughout 

If it’s in the Free World, Royal-Globe is there! 
ROYAL-GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANIES « 150 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y., N. Y. 10038 
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THE LAW 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
A Break for the Victim 


“The assumption that the claims of 
the victim are sufficiently satisfied if the 
offender is punished by society be- 
comes less persuasive as society in its 
dealings with offenders increasingly em- 
phasizes the reformative aspects of pun- 
ishment. Indeed, in the public mind 
the interests of the offender may not 
infrequently seem to be placed before 
those of his victim.” 

So declared a British Government 
White Paper that probed the country’s 
rising crimes of violence and pointed 
the way for a 1964 experiment: com- 
pensation for people who suffer physi- 
cal injury at the hands of wrongdoers. 
Headed by Sir Ronald Long, former 








CHAIRMAN LONG 
Redressing the balance. 


president of the English Law Society, a 
six-lawyer committee called the Crimi- 
nal Injuries Compensation Board has 
invited any Briton to claim damages for 
anything from arson to assault to inju- 
ries incurred while helping the police or 
trying to make a citizen's arrest. 

For the first year, the offer had vir- 
tually no takers; few victims cared to 
tackle the four-page application that 
demands minute details about the crime 
and a medical exam if necessary. But 
with a recent surge of business, the 
board, working on the basis of British 
damage standards, has now paid 1,473 
victims a total of $1,400,000. In a new 
report, a sampling of the board’s cases 
somewhat deflates the old image of law- 
abiding Britain: 
> A nightclub manager ejected an un- 
ruly patron; with two friends, the patron 
stabbed and kicked the manager to 
death. The offenders went to prison; 
the victim’s widow and children re- 
ceived $18,300. 
> An unmarried woman of 30 met a 
stranger on a bus, invited him home for 
a meal. Whereupon he broke her arm 
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Two things Brooklyn doesn’t have any more: 
long lines at The Dime Savings Bank. 


And the Dodgers. 
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vent West, lines 
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Just sas one siniple lever into id 4-wheel drive. 


Your ‘Jeep’ Wagoneer drives like any other station wagon — gives you all the comfort, riding and handling ease of any 
until you tackle a hill like this. Or some other danger spot fine car. Plus the incomparable safety — and fur and ad 
Then, shift smoothly into 4-wheel drive, at any speed, and venture — of ‘Jeep’ 4-wheel drive! 

YOU p twi ife otner r be L 

got twice the T the “gri 

pay nt. Or ic ne In emergencie I 

the world’s fi t f ur fan CT . 





pecially with kidsin the back! Yes, your ‘Jeep’ Wagoneer ; KAISER Jeep CORPORATION 6. cep) 


y ou’ve got to drive it to believe it. See your ‘Jeep’ dealer. Check the Yellow Pages. WL 





and raped her. After granting $3,337 
compensation, the board slashed it to 
$2,668 on the ground that the victim 
was 20% responsible. 

> A man of 29 was shot by the hus- 
band of the woman with whom he was 
living. The husband went to prison, 
and the wounded lover got $1,512 

> A boy of eight was blinded with a 
stick by another boy of eight, who could 
not be charged because ten is the age 
of criminal responsibility in Britain. The 
victim, though, was granted $6,300. 

> A university student of 19 was stroll 
ing in the street with friends when a 
gang of six youths attacked them 
Coshed with a brick, the student suf- 
fered severe brain injuries. One assail- 
ant was put on probation, the others 
confined. The victim received $43,624, 
highest compensation to date. 

No-Sale Happiness. To merit an 
award, an injury must be reported to 
the police or result in criminal pro- 
ceedings, and be serious enough to call 
for damage payments of at least $140 
There is no maximum. Not eligible for 
benefits: victims living in the assailant’s 
household, auto victims (unless the car 
was used as a weapon), children born 
of sexual offenses, and claimants for 
“loss of expectation of happiness.” 

Every board member reviews about 
ten cases a week, paying particular at- 
tention to the victim's own degree of re- 
sponsibility in the crime. A dissatisfied 
claimant can appeal to the other five 
board members and get a closed hear- 
ing. So far, only 8% have done so. Con- 
versely, no victim has yet successfully 
sued a criminal, in which case the board 
would get its money back. 


WORKMAN’‘S COMPENSATION 


What's an Occupational Disease? 

A nurse tending tuberculous patients 
is entitled to workman's compensation if 
she catches the disease, for TB is un- 
deniably a hazard of her job. But what 
about a truck driver who contracts TB 
while confined in his cab with a con- 
stantly coughing helper? 

Such was the fate of Julius Paider, 
driver of a Manhattan moving van. Rul- 
ing in his favor, the state workman's 
compensation board declared that Pai- 
der’s sickness was “due to the nature of 
the employment.” But the New York 
State Supreme Court's appellate divi- 
sion disagreed. Voiding Paider’s award, 
the court ruled that “it was the co- 
employee and not the occupation that 
caused the disease.” 

Paider’s lawyers cited precedents in 
which compensation was awarded to a 
telephone operator who caught TB from 
a mouthpiece infected by another oper- 
ator; and to a lab technician who had 
the same experience with a pipette. The 
court was not impressed. In those cases, 
it said, the claimants faced “special haz- 
ard” in using oral tools that were indis- 
pensable to their jobs, A truck cab bear- 
ing a tuberculous co-worker is no such 
“instrument of transmission.” 
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\ The five leading 
\ golf balls 


registered 


Registered Royal. Most golf balls 
FicoMual-le(- Meh mel biidiale Mm colel=)tal=ig 

a lot of elements made by out- 
side companies. But not the 
Registered Royal 


The center, the cover, the 
windings—even the paint—for a 
Royal® golf ball are all specially 
made by Royal's own golf ball 
craftsmen. That way, abso/ute 
olUr-Uiiamerelal ice) met-lakel-muir-lialeiisl-ie) 
That way, a ball has a chance 

to pass the incredible standards 
it must meet before it can be 
registered. 


If a ball does pass, its registration 
fal luilel-1mm ol-lele]iil-1- Ml] cele) ME aa cele) if 
that no ball is made more 
carefully—proof that no ball will 
give greater distance and 
accuracy. 


Registered Royal. Available only 
at golf professional shops. 


Royal Golf Equipment 
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FIRESTONE WINS 


AT INDIANAPOLIS 500...43% VICTORY IN A ROW 
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GRAHAM HILL 


1966 winner at 144.317 mph 





‘| chose Firestones because | knew they'd come through for me!‘’ 


Again this year at Indianapolis, the winning 
car came home on Firestone tires to mark 
Firestone’s 43rd Indianapolis victory in a row. 
In fact, during the past 50 years, more races 
have been won on Firestones than on any 
other tires in America. 

Sure, we're proud of our winning record. 
But it's not what we get out of racing that 
counts; it’s what you get. From racing research 
comes unequaled experience in building strong, 





1963 Parnelli Jones, 143.137 m.p.h eA JF 17 np 


long-lasting tires for your car. So why buy just 
any tire when, for only a few pennies more, 
you can get Firestone quality? Get tires that are 
speedway-proved for your highway safety. At 
your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store. 
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THE GREATEST TIRE NAME IN RACING FOR OVER 50 YEARS 
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CHURCHES 
Curbing the Delta Ministry 


The adventuresome but much-at- 
tacked Delta Ministry, the National 
Council of Churches’ two-year-old ex- 
perimental instrument of reconciliation 
between Mississippi's white and Negro 
people, got a pat on the back and a rap 
on the knuckles last week from its spon- 
sor. Faced with growing criticism of the 
project, the council's general board 
strongly endorsed the Ministry’s aims 
and plans but ordered a study on re- 
organizing it—in effect conceding that 
this venture in Christian activism had 
by no means achieved its goals. 

The burden of attack on the Delta 
Ministry has been that its 27 energetic, 
aggressive lay and clerical staff mem- 
bers, by ardently siding with Mississippi's 
Negro poor, tended to set them against 
other segments of society rather than 
reconcile the factions. Laudably, the 
Ministry helped set up preschool train- 
ing centers under Project Head Start, 
badgered reluctant state officials to ac- 
cept federal anti-poverty funds, worked 
with secular civil rights organizations 
to register Negro voters. Ministry lead- 
ers also actively organized a bitter and 
so far unsuccessful strike against cotton 
plantations, and encouraged the dra- 
matic squatters’ invasion of the Green- 
ville Air Force Base by local Negroes 
last winter, 

Uncle Toms. Mississippi critics of the 
Ministry include both white and Negro 
moderates. N.A.A.C.P. leaders in Missis- 
sippi charge that the Ministry has in 
effect created class warfare among Ne- 
groes by constantly accusing middle- 
class blacks of being “Uncle Toms.” 
Negroes who refuse to support Delta 
Ministry projects all the way are arbi- 
trarily ostracized. 

White churchmen, themselves treat- 
ed somewhat scornfully by the Ministry, 
complain that the Ministry has ignored 
Mississippi's numerous white poor in its 
projects; Greenville residents charge 
that one tangible result of the “recon- 
ciliation” has been a revival of Ku 
Klux Klan activity in areas where it 
had long been dormant. Yet they con- 
cede to the Ministry one ironic and 
important accomplishment: mutual dis- 
trust of its operations has for the first 
time driven Negro and white moderates 
toward the beginnings of true dialogue 
and cooperation. 

Serving a Minority. Responding to a 
stream of complaints from Southern 
church leaders, the National Council last 
December organized an_ investigative 
team to examine the operation. Their 
report, presented to the council’s gen- 
eral board last week, praised the Min- 
istry for serving a much-neglected mi- 
nority, the Negro poor, and for justifiably 
keeping pressure on Mississippi leaders 
to change their feudal society. But the 
report also criticized the Ministry's fail- 
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ure to work with the local community, 
its less-than-candid activity reports to 
the National Council, and its fiscal casual- 
ness (1966 spending is $15,000 a month 
above the allotted budget). 


EVANGELISM 
Billy in London 


Singling out the city whose sinfulness 
most insistently demands repentance on 
a massive scale is a perplexing problem 
to Billy Graham; he has at one time or 
another handed the palm to New York, 
Berlin, Chicago, Los Angeles and even 
Boston. Clearly though, it is swinging 
London that rates the special concern 
of the glowing-eyed evangelist, and last 





“BILLY GRAHAM SAYS WE ARE ALL OBSESSED WITH SEX, 
WHATEVER THAT IS.” 


At war with the gods and goddesses. 


week he was back there to begin a 
five-week crusade, his second in twelve 
years. 

“The hour is late and the world is 
sick,” he told 19,000 spellbound open- 
ing-night listeners at the Earl’s Court 
arena. “The world is moving toward a 
rendezvous with a frightful destiny.” 
From the hydrangea-festooned _ plat- 
form, Billy denounced the radical 
“Death of God” theologians, and shout- 
ed: “I fear that sex has become our 
goddess—and has that one-eyed thing 
in our living room become our God?” 
Moved by the fist-pounding sermon, 
450 people—a leonine blackbeard, a 
Negro youth, a golden blonde, hand- 
holding lovers—came forward to make 
“decisions for Christ” almost precisely 
in the numbers foretold by the slide 
rules of Billy’s knowledgeable aides. 

“Threshold Visitations.” Billy hopes 
that this year’s rally will be even more 
successful spiritually than his 1954 
Greater London Crusade, when in three 
months he spoke to 1,339,400 Britons 





and gained 38,447 decisions for Christ. 
The 1966 campaign to conquer London 
for God is the most carefully planned 
of the evangelist’s career. Advance prep- 
aration began in earnest 18 montis ago, 
when Graham assistants set up offices 
overlooking Piccadilly Circus. Billy's or- 
ganizers sent letters asking for cooper- 
ation to every Protestant and Anglican 
clergyman within 40 miles of London. 
The Rev. Robert Ferm, head of the 
enlistment team, talked to more than 
4,000 clerics; 2,000 churches agreed to 
help the project. 

Dividing Greater London into postal 
zones, the Graham organizers found su- 
pervisors for each zone, who in turn 
commanded subzone lieutenants and 
block captains. In all, 20,000 laymen 
were recruited to make “threshold visi- 
tations” to 3,000,000 London homes 


JON—DAILY MAIL, LONDON 


THE SUN, LONDON 





“VILL LAY YOU 6-4 HE 
DOESN'T CONVERT ME.” 


during the crusade, inviting people to 
the nightly rallies at Earl's Court. 

As the crusade neared, Billy's Lon- 
don headquarters grew to a full-time 
staff of 40, including twelve associate 
evangelists, a music director and a gos- 
pel singer. Graham's aides gave six 
weekly guidance lectures for 6,000 more 
volunteers, who will tactfully receive 
those stepping forward to make a de- 
cision for Christ, steer them to the near- 
est church of their chosen denomination 
—and make a follow-up phone call or 
house visit within 48 hours to find out 
if new believers are holding to their 
convictions, 

During and after the crusade, Billy's 
associate evangelists will also conduct 
seminars for clergymen, advising them 
on how to receive and greet the new 
decision makers, An innovation for Gra- 
ham crusades will be the use of closed- 
circuit television to broadcast the cru- 
sade to cities as far away as Glasgow 
and Edinburgh. All these techniques 
are designed to take dead aim on Brit- 
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What you don’t know 
about copying and duplicating 
won't hurt you. 


If you know the right people! 

Maybe you’re just as confused as many others 
when it comes to understanding the differences 
in copying and duplicating equipment. 

You’ve probably asked yourself, “‘What’s 
best for us? Electrostatic Copier? Mimeograph? 
Offset? Spirit? Photocopy ?”’ 

One salesman says this. One salesman says 
that. We’re not surprised if you gag a bit. 

Well, if this is your plight, we’re the right 
people for you. We make all of these products 
and we know the differences, but we don’t 
expect everyone to. 

Truth is, you only need to know one thing: 





in copying and duplicating, we have 
more answers than anyone else. 
Your needs decide which is best. 


Knowing this won’t hurt. 
ABDICK. 








The same monthly check 
can include your Travelers 
Workmen's Compensation & 


One monthly check The same monthly check Liability. (Travelers staff ot 

can pay fora retirement fund can take care of your Travelers sufety specialists —the largest ot 
for yourself and valued members quipment Floaters, and Crime its kind—helps vou in 
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Now cover everything 

| withj heck h 
| with just one check a month. 
Travelers new Umbrella Plan combines 

all your insurance—personal 07 business — 

into equal, easy monthly payments. 

Nothing’s overlooked. Nothing’s over-insured. 


One man takes all the worries off your back. 
Your Travelers Man 








ain’s low rate (10%) of church at- 
tendance, on the huffy refusal of the 
average English cleric to proselytize, 
and on the acknowledged need of Gra- 
ham’s men to conserve the results of 
decisions for Christ better than they 
have in the past. 

The budget for the London crusade 
is $840,000—or, as Billy put it, “about 
what Cassius Clay got for less than three 
minutes in the ring with Sonny Liston.” 
About half the money will be raised by 
passing the plate and selling books dur- 
ing the crusade, with the rest anted up 
by British churches and businessmen. 
One Graham supporter offered the cru- 
sade $14,000 on the enigmatic condi- 
tion that Billy would not stay at the 
London Hilton; assured that Graham 
had confirmed reservations at the Ken- 
sington Palace, the backer doubled his 
contribution. 

Oratory Like Hitler's? So far, the 
Graham team has avoided the errors 
that marred the 1954 crusade, such as 
the promotional brochure that infuriated 
Labor Party leaders by declaring: “What 
Hitler's bombs could not do, socialism 
did.” Billy now is on good terms with 
Prime Minister Wilson, but last week, 
without pinpointing the enemy specifi- 
cally, he declared; “I feel greater oppo- 
sition than ever before.” The crusade 
has been ignored by both fundamental- 
ists and progressive theologians; the 
Archbishop of York issued a lukewarm 
endorsement, while Canterbury made it 
publicly and pointedly clear that Billy 
did not have Anglican sponsorship, Hu- 
manists passed out leaflets with the 
warning headline: “pANGER—Psycholo- 
gist at Work.” 

The sharpest attack on Graham's 
methods came when he appeared on a 
BBC-TV interview program. One ques- 
lioner charged that his emotional ora- 
tory had the same kind of hypnotic 
effect on a mass audience as had Hit- 
ler’s; another railed at the “sanctified 
lies” of his campaign team and the 
“engineered emotion” of his crusades, 
Coolly, Billy replied that Winston 
Churchill had also used all the tricks of 
popular oratory. “Jesus Christ himself, 
and the Apostle Paul, talked to great 
crowds of people,” he added. 

Before the crusade began, the Brit- 
ish press had mostly been amusedly 
contemptuous of the venture, joshing 
Billy in editorial cartoons. After Billy's 
Opening-night sermon, his notices im- 
proved somewhat. “Hell-fire occupies 
the same discreet place in his theology 
as it does in most current versions of 
Christianity,” marveled the Daily Tele- 
graph. While the refined may shudder 
at Billy's lowbrow mass-appeal meth- 
ods, declared the Times, “new and po- 
tent techniques of persuasion are there 
to be used for either good or ill. And 
a church which comprehends pop serv- 
ices and ton-up* parsons has no cause 
to be overnice about Mr. Graham's 
methods.” 


British slang for swinging. 
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The most exotic hotels 
in Tokyo and Hong Kong 
have one thing in common. 


The name Hilton. 


(But that’s about all.) 
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every afternoon. 
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you'll get an entirely different look at the Orient. Literally. For 
nowhcre on the island is the view of the harbor as breathtaking 
as it is from this splendid hotel. But don’t spend all your time 
looking at it or you might miss Manager Ken Moss’s bar made 
from a Chinese dragon boat. Or a cruise of the harbor on his 
brigantine, Wan Fu. 


For reservations, call your travel agent or any Hilton hotel 
or Hilton Reservation Office. Going on to Bangkok? For an- 
other totally different experience, stay at the Rama Hotel. 


Go international —with all the comforts of Hilton. 


as you enter the Tokyo Hilton 
you're almost immediately in a charming 
Japanese garden. Manager Tony Clegg will 
also offer you an authentic Japanese Res- 
taurant where the surroundings are as ex- 
otic as the food. But what will probably 
delight you most about this delightful hotel 


—‘is the Japanese tea cere- 
—_) mony you'll be invited to 
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JUAN MARICHAL 
With silk, rubber and tape. 


BASEBALL 
The Dandy Dominican 


ver) 


SCENE ONE 

THe Time: 1948. THe PLace: A typ- 
ical, two-room bolio, or tarmhouse, on 
the outskirts of Laguna Verde, Domini- 
can Republic. The name Laguna Verde, 
meaning Green Lagoon, is hyperbole 
A ragged hamlet located about 15 miles 
from the Haitian border, it is the home 
of 500-odd campesinos who scratch out 
a living by growing maize and rice in 
sun-baked clay that scarcely tolerates 
thorny scrub and cactus. Inside the Ma- 
richal bohio (palm-bark walls, thatched 
roof, oddments of homemade furni- 
ture), a nine-year-old boy sprawls shirt- 
less on the concrete floor, unraveling 
the thread from an old silk stocking. 
With infinite care. he winds the thread 
round and round a scrap of rubber un- 
ul he has a ball about 9 in. in circum- 
ference. The boy’s mother enters the 
room unnoticed and watches, frowning, 
while he wraps the ball tightly with ad- 
hesive tape, tests his handiwork with a 
couple of bounces off the floor. Crude, 
maybe even a litthe lopsided—but a fair 
facsimile of a baseball. The mother 
speaks sharply. 

Widow Marichal: Juanito! What do 
you want with this ball business? 


SCENE TWO 
THe Time: IS years later. Tut 
Piace: Crosley Field, Cincinnati. Juan 
Antonio Marichal Sanchez, 27, star 


pitcher of the National League-leading 
San Francisco Giants, is feeling lousy. 
His neck is stiff. his shoulder aches, his 
elbow hurts. He is dosed with vitamins, 
painkillers and anti-allergens. Caramba! 
But never fear. He stands there on the 
mound with a big grin on his face, fir- 
ing baseballs at the Reds as if he didn’t 
have a care in the world. In the fourth 
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inning, with the bases loaded, he strikes 
out Cincinnati's Johnny Edwards on five 
pitches. In the eighth, with Cincinnati 
runners on first and third, and a count 
of three balls and two strikes on Batter 


Art Shamsky, he cuts loose a_back- 
breaking curve. Strike three! Mean- 


while, he has scored one Giant run him- 
self, driven in two others with a 385-ft 
double. The Giants win, 5-3, and Juan 
Marichal (pronounced Mah-ree-chia/) 
marches off to the clubhouse with what 
he wants—his tenth straight victory of 
the year. He is earning $70,000 a year, 
is the No. | pitcher in baseball at this 
point in the season, and is a hero to 
thousands of fans 
Does that answer 
Mother Marichal? 
Figuring in the Argument. Baseball 


your question, 


fans, being chronic dyspeptics (too 
much warm beer, too many cold hot 
dogs), doubtless will debate forever 


who is the best pitcher of the 1966 sea- 
son, the decade, the century, and All 
Time. There is a strong possibility that 
Juan Marichal will figure in the grander 
argument 

“The thing I hate about that s.o.b.,” 
said ex-Philadelphia Phillies Catcher 
Gus Triandos two weeks ago, after 
watching Juan shut out the Phillies, 1-0, 
on six hits in 14 innings, “is that tt all 
seems so easy for him. It's one thing 
to go hitless against a pitcher like Sandy 
Koufax or Don Drysdale or Jim Ma- 
loney: at least you can look out there 
and see the cords standing out on his 
neck. He looks like he’s working, and 
he looks like he’s worried. Marichal— 
he just stands there laughing at you.” 

Now in his seventh big-league season, 
Righthander Marichal already has post- 
ed 115 victories. He has lost only 53 
games, and his winning average of .684 
is the third highest in baseball history 
Thirty of his victories have been shut- 
outs. He hus struck out 1,098 batters, 
walked 338—a ratio of better than 3 
to 1—and his lifetime earned-run aver- 
age is 2.64, which is pretty spectacular 
considering that an average big-league 
team scores at least four runs per game. 

This season, even spectacular may 
be too tame a word for Marichal. Up 
until the end of last week, he had start- 


ed eleven games and finished all but 
two of them. In IOL innings of pitch- 


ing, he had struck out 69 batters, 
walked only eleven, allowed just 58 hits 
and nine earned runs—for 
run average of 0.80, 

Then boom. Any pitcher can have 
a bad night (and they all do), but Ma- 
richal had a pip: in four horrendous 
innings he gave up six runs to the same 
Philadelphia Phillies he had blanked 
for 14 innings nine days before. Juan 
himself could not understand it. “I'm 
fine,” he had assured Manager Herman 


an earned- 


Behind the New York Yankees’ Whitey 
Ford (.698) and Bob Caruthers (.700), an 
ace of another epoch who retired in 1893 





Franks before the game. “I'm ready.” 
Eight hits, two walks and two hit bats- 
men later (he only hit four all tast 
vear), he was on his way to the shower. 
quivering with embarrassment. For half 
an hour afterward, he sat on a club- 
house bench, head between his knees, 
face buried in a handkerchief. Then, 
dressing hastily, he ducked reporters 
and disappeared into the night. 

He'll get over it. With a record any 
other pitcher would trade his shirt for 
—ten victories, one loss—and more 
than two-thirds of the 1966 schedule 
still to play, Marichal is an odds-on bet 
to post his fourth 20-victory season in 
a row. He could, with a bit of luck, win 
30. Only one National League pitcher 
(Dizzy Dean in 1934) has accomplished 
that feat in the past 48 years 

Captain & Crew. Coming when it 
does, in the era of the rabbit ball, the 
lively bat, the narrowed strike zone, 
shortened fences, hardened infields and 
exploding scoreboards that make every 
home run sound like a Viet Cong am- 
bush, Marichal’s performance to date 
should automatically qualify him for 
a niche in the Hall of Fame—or the 
Smithsonian. But Baseball Is a Funny 
Game. as Sportscaster Joe Garagiola 
is forever pointing out. To purists, it is 
blasphemy to suggest that Juan Mari- 
chal is as good as Walter Johnson, say, 
or Ed Walsh, or Rube Waddell—even 
though Johnson was strictly a fastballer, 
Walsh doctored the ball freely with 
saliva, and Waddell was a drunkard 
who chased girls and fire engines with 
more gusto than he pitched. Marichal 
will probably never equal the National 
League record of 373 lifetime victories 
held jointly by Christy Mathewson and 
Grover Cleveland Alexander, and he 
certainly will never approach Cy 
Young's major-league mark of S511— 
but those records were set during the 
“dead ball” days prior to 1930, when 
the pitcher was king, the game was 
tailored to his taste, and a fearsome 


WIDOW MARICHAL 
One day her questions were answered. 
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Direction of 
ball’s spin 


@ @ Pitcher's 
mound 


slugger named John Franklin Baker ac- 
quired the permanent nickname of 
“Home Run” by hitting twelve balls out 
of the park in one year, 

Modern pitchers, by necessity, are a 
more complicated crew. A lively fast- 
ball is no longer a guarantee of success, 
or even of survival, Bob Feller may 
well have been the fastest fireballer of 
all time (his pitches were once clocked 
at 98.6 m.p.h.), but he struggled for 
years to perfect the sweeping curve 
that prolonged his career when the zip 
in his hummer was gone. Warren Spahn, 
who retired last fall as the winningest 
lefthander in history (363 victories), 
underwent a slow but drastic transi- 
tion during his 21 big-league seasons: 
from fastballer to curveballer, from a 
high-and-tight’ pitcher to a low-and- 
away pitcher. Marichal’s top contem- 
poraries all rely on deception as well 
as speed. Cleveland’s Sam McDowell. 
the American League's top. strikeout 
artist last season (with 325), throws a 
sinker that breaks downward so sharp- 
ly that opponents (perhaps correctly) 
assume it to be a spitball. Cincinnati's 
lim Maloney (1966 record: 5-1) al- 
ternates fastballs with curves. Don 
Drysdale of the Los Angeles Dodgers 
relies on a sidearm slider that comes 
at batters from the general direction 
of third base; righthanded hitters often 
dive right out of the box, only to see 
the ball change direction at the last 
instant, tail straight across the plate. 

Juan v. Sandy. Then there is Sandy 
Koufax—the highest-paid player in 
baseball (at $130,000), holder of the 
modern record for strikeouts in a 
season (382), the only man ever to 
pitch four no-hitters, and the National 
League's Most Valuable Player in 1963. 
Last week the Los Angeles Dodger 
lefthander shut out the St. Louis Car- 
dinals on seven hits, 1-0, for his ninth 
victory (against one loss) of the season, 
and the big question around the league 
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flat and curves 


naturally was: Who is better, Koufax 
or Marichal? 

Statistics are inconclusive. Over the 
past four seasons, Juan has won 86 
games; Sandy has won 84, They have 
pitched against each other three times 
in three years: Marichal has won two 
—but Koufax’s victory was a no-hitter. 
Atlanta’s Henry Aaron opts for Sandy; 
“We have hit Marichal hard a lot of 
times,” he says. Houston’s Joe Morgan 
plays it straight up the middle: “When 
you get a hit off either one, the umpire 
should stop the game and present you 
with the ball.” Cincinnati Pitcher Milt 
Pappas calls Juan “the best I've ever 
seen”—and Dick Stuart of the New 
York Mets agrees. “The other day | 
was having pretty good luck against 
Marichal.” he says. “I had batted three 
times and was 0-for-3. But then Ron 
Swoboda walked, and I had to come 
up for a fourth time.” The box score 
tells the rest: Stuart, 0-for-4. 

Better than Koufax or not. Juan 
Marichal without question 1) has the 
best right arm in baseball, and 2) is 
the most complete pitcher in the game 
today. or any other day. “No man has 
the assortment of pitches Juan has,” 
says Giants Manager Herman Franks 
—and there is a consensus about that, 
“Koufax has two pitches—a_ fastball 
and a curve.” says St. Louis Outfielder 
Mike Shannon. “They're the two best 
pitches in the league. But Marichal has 
more. He has four or five—and he can 
control them all.” Shannon hasn't seen 
the half of it: Juan has 13 pitches (see 
diagram), and one of the keys to his 
success is that he exhibits no particular 
fondness for any of them. “You can’t 
anticipate him,” explains Outfielder 
Frank Robinson, late of Cincinnati and 
currently of the Baltimore Orioles, who 
freely admits that he is happy to be 
playing in the American League— 
Where he is batting .322 and doesn’t 
have to worry about Marichal any 





CHES 





more, “Juan has no set pattern, He's 
got all that stuff, and he'll throw any 
of it in any situation.” 

Actually, there is one pitch that Mari- 
chal prefers not to throw: his best one, 
the fastball. For one thing, it is too 
much like work. (“Has major-league 
fastball,” read a plaintive note in the 
first scouting report the Giants received 
on Juan's pitching, “but wants to throw 
curves all the time.”) For another, the 
fastball is essentially a strikeout pitch. 
Sandy Koufax may get his kicks out 
of setting strikeout records, but Mari- 
chal would rather save his arm. “It 
takes at least three pitches to strike a 
man out,” he says matter-of-factly. “It 
only takes one for a ground ball.” In 
his first two games this year, against 
Chicago and Houston, Juan did not 
throw a single fastball. He gave the 
Cubs three hits and the Astros seven, 
won by scores of 9-1 and 7-1. 

As Fast as He Feels. Just how fast 
Marichal’s fastball travels when he does 
throw it is a subject of mild contro- 
versy. “Slower than Koufax’s” is a 
common comment, but the truth is: as 
fast as he feels like throwing it. One 
National League hitter claims to have 
counted ten different speeds, and few 
batters have ever seen Marichal really 
cut loose. Cincinnati's John Edwards is 
one of the privileged few. After Mari- 
chal struck him out with the bases 
loaded last week, Giants Coach Charlie 
Fox noted that “Edwards obviously 
knew those fastballs were coming. But 
they were the very best in the league, 
and they went right by him.” 

Ordinarily, though, Marichal is less 
concerned with pure speed than with 
delivery, direction and control. He 
throws the fastball with any one of 
three separate motions—straight over- 
hand, three-quarters overhand and 
sidearm, making minute adjustments in 
his grip to control the direction of 
flight and produce a variety of optical 
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illusions. The sidearm fastball may 
“tail” slightly away from a righthanded 
batter as it approaches home plate: the 
overhand and three-quarters only ap- 
pear to. The idea, always, is to clip the 
corners of the plate—never to split the 
center. “Any batter can hit a ball over 
the middle of the plate.” chuckles Juan. 
“Even me. A good pitcher tries for only 
that much"—holding his thumb and 
forefinger 2 in. apart. Says Giants 
Pitching Coach Larry Jansen: “If you 
put up a 6-in. target 60 ft. away, Juan 
would hit it nine out of ten times.” 
"Man, It Breaks."” Marichal’s curve 
ball can be pretty illusory too. When he 
pitches overhand, it does not curve at 
all. It sinks. To compound the con- 
fusion, Juan’s sidearm curve does not 
sink. It curves away from a righthand- 
ed batter, in toward a lefthander—and 
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CLEVELAND'S McDOWELL AT WORK 
One for the dirt. 


that’s no illusion. Back in 1959, Dr 
Lyman Briggs, a scientist at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, worked out 
a set of conditions for the maximum 
possible sideways “break” of a curve 
ball. Explained Dr. Briggs: if a ball 
spinning at 1.800 r.p.m. is thrown from 
the pitcher's mound to home plate (60 
ft. 6 in.) at a speed of 100 ft. per sec- 
ond, the path of its flight will curve 17 
inches. Marichal’s sidearm curve may 
not depart from the straight and nar- 
row quite that much—but, says Coach 
Fox: “It breaks, man, it breaks.” 

Juan's slider is a cross between a 
fastball and a curve—and fast is a 
key adjective, because a slow slider ts 
the classic “hanging curve” that gives 
.200 hitters their moments of glory, The 
change-up is baseball's answer to the 
old shell game: lots of motion followed 
by a “slow” fastball or curve aimed at 
duping overeager batters into whiffing 
at empty air. When it comes to the 
screwball, it takes one to throw one. 
Basically a reverse curve, it is thrown 
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regularly by only two pitchers in the 
National League besides Marichal— 
Cincinnati's Jack Baldschun and At- 
lanta’s Chi-Chi Olivo. Reason: it is 
perfectly possible to dislocate an arm 
throwing a screwball. At the moment 
of release, the wrist, elbow and shoul- 
der all must be rotated dramatically, 
in a direction opposite to nature's in- 
tention. To lefthanded hitters, Juan's 
screwball is dramatic indeed. 

At work on the mound, Marichal is 
a study in contrasts. His chubby face 
and impish grin provide the perfect 
mask for his fierce concentration on 
the task at hand. His mental “book” on 
the weaknesses of National League bat- 
ters is so detailed that Giants Catcher 
Tom Haller never even bothers to go 
over the opposing line-up before a 
game. His stockiness (5 ft. 11 in., 
190 Ibs.) belies his agility and grace. 
Marichal’s overhand pitching motion is 
wonderful to behold: rocking back, 
kicking his left foot high above his 
head—higher than any other pitcher in 
memory—he seems almost, for an in- 
stant, to be suspended on strings. Then, 
in one bewildering blur, he sweeps 
forward to release the ball, often so 
violently that he staggers sideways off 
the mound, That lone flaw in Juan's 
motion—the awkwardness of his fol- 
low-through—is forever giving batters 
bright ideas. “Why not just bunt him 
to death?” Houston's young Center- 
fielder Jimmy Wynn asked an Astro 
coach when he first saw Marichal three 


years ago. Replied the coach: “Go 
ahead and bunt—if you can.” Wynn 
soon learned his lesson: “Juan doesn't 


give you pitches you can bunt.” 

Only How to Hide. “This is a guess- 
ing game.” says Marichal. “The hitter 
is always trying to guess, and I'm al- 
ways trying to guess what the hitter is 
guessing. I haven't gotten any better 
only smarter.” Strange as that) may 
sound, it is the truth. 

Every pitch Marichal throws today 
was already in his bag of tricks when 
he reported to San Francisco in July 
1960, All but one (his screwball) were 
part of his repertory before he left the 
Dominican Republic in March 1958, In 
short, the Giants have not taught Juan 
a thing—except how to hide the ball in 
his glove during his windup. “I first saw 
Juan at the age of 19. And he looked 
like a ten-year pro even then,” says 
Carl Hubbell, San Francisco's head scout 
and once a pretty fair pitcher himself. 
Giants Owner Horace Stoneham was 
so impressed when he first saw Mari- 
chal throw that all he could think of 
to say was: “Where did you learn all 
about pitching?” 

He learned in the Dominican Re- 
public—where baseball really is the na- 
tional pastime. For as long as he can 
remember, Marichal has been enthralled 
by the game, and it still sticks out all 
over him—in the gleeful way he hogs 
the batting cage in practice (“Bases 
loaded, two outs,” he chirps, waiting 
for the pitch. “Base hit! Base hit!” he 
screams, whenever he connects). in the 





solicitous way he treats the hordes of 
youngsters who hound him for his auto- 
graph (“Il remember how I felt about 
ballplayers when I was a kid”), Juan’s 
father died when he was three (“Too 
much rum.” explains Widow Marichal). 
and his mother took a dim view of the 
lad’s fanaticism. She railed against his 
playing ball because it interfered with 
school and farm chores, tried to stop 
him from attending grownups’ games 
for fear he would be hit by a foul ball. 
Luckily, Juan’s older brother Gonzalo 
and his sister’s husband, Prospero Villa- 
lona, were baseball nuts too. By the 
time he was nine, Juan could throw a 
curve (his lopsided, homemade base- 
balls wouldn't do anything else), and 
he quit school after the eleventh grade 
“because I was crazy about the game.” 

At first, Juan played shortstop. Then 
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LOS ANGELES’ KOUFAX 
Two for the money. 


one day when he was 1[S5, Brother-in- 
Law Prospero took him to watch a lo- 
cal favorite named Bombo Ramos pitch 
amateur ball in the town of Monte Cris- 
ti, six miles up the highway from La- 
guna Verde. “He was great!” recalls 
Marichal, “You know, he used to talk 
to the batter. He'd say, ‘You'd better 
hit this pitch. If you don't, you'll never 
hit the next one.’ Once, I hear, he even 
told his infielders and outfielders to sit 
down, I went home that day and I nev- 
er played shortstop again.” 

Within a vear, Marichal himself was 
good enough to pitch for Monte Cristi, 
When he was 17, a recruiter for the 
United Fruit Co, persuaded him to join 
the company’s team at Manzanillo, a 
banana port on the Massacre River, 
which separates Haiti from the Domini- 
can Republic. The inducement was a 
job driving a tractor-lawnmower ("I 
only had to do it when it rained, and 
it didn’t rain much”), in return tor 
which he got room, board, laundry and 
$12 a week. That idyl ended abruptly 
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when Marichal pitched Manzanillo to 
a 2-1 victory over a Dominican air 
force team sponsored by Ramfis Tru- 
jillo, eldest son of El Benefactor, Dicta- 
tor Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina. 
The next thing Juan knew, he was re- 
cruited into the Dominican air force. 

Off to Jail. Military life did not par- 
ticularly agree with Private Juan Mari- 
chal, 18—especially the crew cut and 
the long-sleeved khaki uniform he had 
to wear. It must have hit him pretty 
hard because one payday Juan went 
out on a toot: two drinks. He had never 
touched a drop of hard liquor before, 
and he hasn't since. The final blow 
came when the air force. despite a he- 
roic performance by Marichal. lost 
both ends of a doubleheader to his old 
teammates at Manzanillo. “And so.” he 
sighs, “we were put in jail. Five days’ 
restriction and a $2 fine.” That was it 
for Private Marichal: he got out—sort 
of—by signing a professional contract 
with the Escogido Leones, who just 
happened to be owned by Francisco 
Martinez, who just happened to be E/ 
Benefactors brother-in-law. 

The coincidences progressed—geo- 
metrically, Escogido also just happened 
to have a “gentleman's agreement” with 
a certain U.S. baseball team named 
the Giants: every player signed by the 
Leones was simultaneously signed to a 


Giant contract by one Horacio Marti- 
nez (no kin to Francisco), who was 
employed both as a coach for Esco- 


gido and a “bird dog” (an irregular, 
unsalaried scout, paid on commission if 
successful) by Horace Stoneham. Since 
no regular Giant scout ever saw Marti- 
nez prospects before they were signed, 
the limit he could offer on bonuses was 
$200. “Imagine my surprise.” says Gi- 
ants Executive Jack Schwarz, “when I 
opened my mail one morning and there 
was a signed contract, binding us to 
pay a $500 bonus to a kid IT had never 
even heard of, named Juan Antonio 
Marichal Sanchez.” 

Nowhere to Go But Up. Today, ot 
course, Schwarz probably would not bat 
an eye if Martinez spent $5,000 of the 
Giants’ money. In addition to Marichal, 
he has supplied the National League 
with such stars as Atlanta’s Felipe Alou, 
first in hits (67), second in doubles 
(11), third in runs (30): Pittsburgh's 
Matty Alou (Felipe’s brother), the 
league leader in triples (7), and Man- 
ny Mota, who last week was leading 
the league in batting (.361). It is a trib- 
ute to Horacio’s loyalty that all three 
were originally the property of the San 
Francisco Giants—and no reflection on 
his judgment that none still is. 

Together with other Escogido pros- 
pects of 1958, Marichal was flown to 
Sanford, Fla., for a tryout with the 
Giants. There, either because he really 
Was impressive, or because he was al- 
ready into them for $500, the Giants 
decided to keep him in the organiza- 
tion, Off he went to the Michigan City 
White Caps in the Class D Midwest 
League—where he led the league in 
Innings pitched (245), victories (21) 
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and earned-run average (1.87). In 
1959. he moved up to Springfield in 
the Class A Eastern League. There he 
invented his now famous high kick and 
taught himself how to throw a screw- 
ball—but otherwise it was the same 
story: No. | in innings pitched (271), 
No. | in victories (18), No. | in ERA 
(2.39), and No. | in strikeouts (208). 

Once again, there was no place to go 
but up, so up Juan went to Tacoma, 
Wash.. in the Class AAA Pacific Coast 
League. In May 1960, a San Francisco 
scout visited Tacoma, gave Juan a hard 
look and filed a report that takes its 
place among baseball's famous last 
words, “Potential major-league materi- 
al.” it read. “Should make the parent 
club in two years.” 

Two months later, almost to the day, 
Juan Marichal stood on the mound in 
San Francisco's windswept Candlestick 
Park, took his eight regulation warmup 
tosses, and prepared to pitch his first 
game for the “parent club’—against 
the Philadelphia Phillies. Maybe Juan 
was prepared; but nobody 
not for what followed. For the first 64 
innings, not a single Phillie reached first 
base. After 7% innings, Marichal still 
had not given up a hit. At that point, 
Philadelphia Catcher Clay Dalrymple 
singled sharply to leftfield, and the spell 
was broken—barely, Juan shrugged, re- 
tired the next four Phillies in a row and 
thereby put the finishing touches on one 
of the most glittering debuts by a rookie 
pitcher in the history of baseball: a 
one-hit, 2-0 victory. 

Spanish Not Allowed. It was no fluke, 
cither—as Marichal proved by winning 
his next two starts, beating the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates 3-1 and the Milwaukee 
Braves 3-2. By the end of that first, 
abbreviated big-league season, his rec- 
ord was 6-2. The boy from Laguna 
Verde obviously knew how to pitch in 
the big time: now all he had to do was 
learn how to live there. 

Juan found himself a good teacher: 
Blanche Laverne Johnson, a plump, el- 
derly woman who lived near Candle- 
stick Park, “Mama™ Johnson took 
Marichal and Matty Alou into her home 
as boarders, force-fed them English, 
lectured them on “Getting Along in 
America.” “If we didn't pay attention 
to what she said,” recalls Alou. “she'd 
grab her dish mop and give us a swat. 
She'd tell us, "You want to make good 
in this country, you learn to. speak 
English. Nobody makes shaving com- 
mercials in Spanish." Lonely and 
homesick, Marichal played Dominican 
records over and over by the hour. 
“Finally | had to smash them.” he says, 
“so I could forget about home and get 
to work.” 

Marichal’s state of mind—and his 
6-2 1960 record—might have been bet- 
ter if a back injury had not kept him 
out of action for most of a month. 
Freak ailments have been Juan’s buga- 
boo ever since he broke into the big 
leagues. In 1961 he pitched his second 
one-hitter (against the Los Angeles 
Dodgers), but wound up with only 13 


else was— 








Wins, ten losses when he was spiked in 
the leg trying to cover first base. In 
1962 it was a twisted ankle that dis- 
abled him for 30 days—though he still 
posted an 18-11 record and picked up 
a victory in the All-Star game. Some- 
how, Marichal managed to stay healthy 
in 1963, On June 15, at Candlestick 
Park, he pitched a no-hitter, permitting 
only two Houston Astros to reach first 
base, and winning 1-0. Two weeks later 
he toiled 16 innings to win another 
1-0 decision, over the old master. War- 
ren Spahn. At season's end his record 
was 25 victories, only eight defeats. 
Good fortune obviously could not 
Stay at that astronomical peak—and it 
didn’t. Marichal won 22 games in 1964; 
he also spent weeks in traction with a 
pinched nerve in his back. Even that was 
a minor crisis compared with The In- 
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Lessons in English with a mop for emphasis. 


cident of 1965S, when for the first time 
anyone can remember Juan Marichal 
lost his cool completely—thereby en- 
dangering another man’s life and his 
own Career, 

Beanballs & Bats. Most so-called U.S 
sports rivalries are frauds, preserved 
only by tradition. The feud between the 
Giants and Dodgers is real. It was bad 
enough when it involved The Bronx 
and Brooklyn, two boroughs of the 
same city, Now the principals are San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, two cities 
325 miles apart whose partisans hate 


each other's guts. In ordinary times, 
Giants-Dodgers games are sull games. 


Aug, 22, 1965, was no ordinary time. 

Dodger Catcher Johnny Roseboro 
was deeply concerned about race riots 
in the Watts section of Los Angeles 
near his home, Giants Pitcher Marichal 
had been brooding over the bloody civil 
war in the Dominican Republic. For tin- 
der, there was the tension of the tightest 
National League race in history: for fire, 
a provocative trading of beanballs, 
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curses and threats. In the third inning, 
with the Dodgers leading 2-1, Marichal 
came to bat. The second pitch was low 
inside; Roseboro dropped the ball, then 
picked it up and deliberately fired it as 
hard as he could back to the mound— 
right past Juan's right ear. 

Marichal later claimed that the ball 
had ticked his ear, He spun around, bat 
in hand. “Why you do that? Why you 
do that?” he screamed. Roseboro did 
not answer. He charged at Marichal, and 
in front of 42,807 witnesses at Candle- 
stick Park, Juan clubbed him three 
times on the head with the bat, send- 
ing blood streaming down the catcher's 
face from a deep wound in his scalp. 





can't sieep properly in San Francisco 
because of “something in the air.” He 
is the grand master of his trade, He is 
the stay-at-home who plays for hours 
at a time with his three daughters. And 
he is the fervent Dominican patriot 
who cannot wait to return home when 
the baseball season ends, and who 
bought a full-page ad two weeks ago 
in the nation’s biggest newspaper, urg- 
ing his countrymen to vote in the presi- 
dential elections. 
SCENE THREE 

THe Time: Last week. THE PLAce: 
Santo Domingo, capital of the Dominican 
Republic. It is election eve, but most 
of the attention is focused elsewhere— 


ar 





ALMA ROSA, JUAN & CHILDREN 
He even gets up happy. 


Marichal was fined $1,750 by Na- 
tional League President Warren Giles 
and suspended for eight days: Roseboro 
was not punished. Neither Juan nor the 


Giants ever regained their form: 19-9 
before the fracas, Marichal ended the 
season with 22 wins, 13 losses. The 


Giants blew the pennant to the Dodgers, 
wound up two games behind. And the 
incident is still not closed; Roseboro 
is suing Marichal for $110,000, 

To the Giants, to his family, to Do- 
minicans who idolize him as a national 
hero, the thought of Marichal in a 
blazing fury is hard to conceive. “I 
don’t understand it at all.” says his shy, 
slender wife Alma Rosa, 21, who has 
known Juan since she was twelve, mar- 
ried him at 16. “Juan is never angry— 
even when he gets up in the morning.” 
Roseboro’s own roommate, Dodger 
Shortstop Maury Wills, insists that Juan 
Marichal is “a nice guy—and a great 
individual.” He is that all right. He is 
the grinning practical joker who passes 
around a perfume vial labeled “Apple 
Blossom,” which actually is a_ stink 
bomb, He is the “Dominican Dandy” who 
dresses all in blue and cream. He is the 
mild hypochondriac who changes doc- 
tors with the wind and claims that he 
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radio in the city is 
tuned to the broadcast of a baseball 
game at Crosley Field in the U.S.A., 
where Juan Marichal is pitching against 
the Cincinnati Reds. The game is very 
tense. “If Juan were running for Presi- 
dent,” a voter sighs, “it would be a 
landslide.” It might, and at least one 
poiltician knows it. Presidential Candi- 
date Joaquin Balaguer has Juan’s cous- 
in, also named Juan Marichal, as a run- 
ning mate on his ticket, and has post- 
ers calling himself “The Marichal of 
the Palace.” He can’t lose. 


HORSE RACING 
They Made the Stakes Too Long 


It happens every couple of years. 
Some pussing-good thoroughbred man- 
ages to win both the Kentucky Derby 
and the Preakness, and everybody fig- 
ures that the sport of Kings is due for 
another coronation. But the last horse 
to win U.S. racing’s Triple Crown was 
Citation in 1948—and the less said the 
better about his attempts to prolong 
the royal line at stud, Pretenders still 
keep popping up: Tim Tam in 1958, 
Carry Back in 1961, Northern Dancer 
in 1964. What does them all in is the 


just about every 


Belmont Stakes, the last of the Triple 
Crown races and—at 14 mi.—the long- 
est. That is at least + mi. farther than 
most race horses want to run. 

Not even his royal name could help 
Kauai King win a Triple Crown last 
week. Owner Mike Ford must have fig- 
ured that the Belmont might be too 
tough for his colt, because he didn't 
even bother to pay the $100 nominat- 
ing fee. He changed his mind after 
Kauai King won last month’s Derby 
and Preakness. By then, entries for the 
Belmont had closed, so Ford had to pay 
a penalty of $5,000 to get his horse 
into the race. 

The bettors at New York's Aqueduct 
Race Track made Kauai King the odds- 
on favorite (at 3-5), invested a whop- 
ping $104,953 on him to show figuring 
that he could not possibly finish worse 
than third out of eleven horses, They 
would have been wiser to play the 
market. Kauai King took the lead on 
the backstretch, held it all the way 
around the final turn—but then, with 
exactly 4 mi. still to go, he seemed to 
run into a river of molasses. A 5-1 
shot named Amberoid, who couldn't 
even win a $12,500 claiming race a year 
ago, went on to win by 24 lengths, 
take down first money of $117,700 
Staggering all the way through the 
stretch, Kauai King wound up fourth 
Owner Ford at least made a_ profit. 
Fourth place was worth $6,250, 


HARNESS RACING 
A Better Bret 


New York’s Roosevelt Raceway 
called the fourth race one night last 
week the Revenge Purse. Two weeks 
earlier, the New Zealand-bred gelding 
Cardigan Bay, a robust ten-year-old 
whose credentials included the banking 
of $517,500 since he arrived in the U.S. 
two years ago, had outraced a super- 
charged (48 victories, four defeats) 
adolescent named Bret Hanover for the 


$65,000 Pace of the Century at New 
York’s Yonkers Raceway. At the 
$50,000 Revenge, four-year-old Bret 
squared matters with a vengeance, 


While Driver Frank Ervin sat smiling 
in the sulky, Bret danced twice around 
the half-mile track in | min. 
the fastest mile in New York this year. 
Old Cardigan sulked in third. 


59 sec., 


AUTO RACING 
A Dodgem Game 


It was a great race all right—for a 
scrap dealer. Otherwise, the 50th In- 
dianapolis 500 was the most amateur- 
ish, confused and frustrating auto race 
in the history of the famed “Brickyard.” 
Fully one-third of the 33-car field was 
wiped out on the very first turn: the 
yellow caution light was on for 41 
minutes during the 34 hours; and only 
seven cars were still running at the fin- 
ish, The winner of what was supposed 
to be the fastest race in history was less 
a hero than a survivor: British Grand 
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obviously, we cant call ourselves Kelly Girl Service any more 


so we wont 


Our business used to be so simple. We supplied tem 
porary office services. Typing, filing, secretarial, office 
machine operation—that sort of thing. We recruited, 
tested, screened and paid the girls. And it worked out 
so well that we guaranteed the work 100% 

We called ourselves Kelly Girl Service, Inc 

So then we added men. Big, strapping unskilled and 
semi-skilled laborers. Engineers, designers and tech- 
nicians. And we added a new breed of women equipped 
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to perform all manner of marketing-support services 
Our scope is broader; but the principle is the same 
Our Kelly Girl, Labor, Technical and Marketing Divisions 
still supply temporary help. They still help you meet 
short-term needs without overtime, overstaffing or 
over-reaching on payroll costs. And we still put a 100% 
guarantee on every single service we offer 

Maybe the name has been changed, but we haven't. 
Call Kelly. One source, one standard—nationwide. 


KLIN 


SERVICES 





Your 
Swing: 


if it were as 
consistent 

as TITLEIST, 
you could 
drive a pailful 





FIRST-LAP PILE-UP AT INDIANAPOLIS 
The winner was less a hero than a survivor. 





into a 


bushel basket 


Know how top golfers 


practice? They set outa 


target. Then hit for it. 


Again and again. 


With Titleists — when 
they miss the target — 


they know it's their swing 


that's off. Not the ball. 


That's how they feel about 


Titleist consistency. 
That's why more of them 
play Titleist than any 
other ball. 


If you want consistency — 
consistent feel, 


length, accuracy — 
you want Titleist. 


SOLO THR 
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GOLF COURSE 


PRO SHOP 


Prix Driver (and 1962 champion) 
Graham Hill, 37, who on his first try at 
Indy ground around the course at an 
average speed of 144.317 m.p.h., the 
slowest since 1963. 

Blossoms of Flame. For much of the 
day, it looked as if the race would not 
even get properly started. As the red 
Mercury Comet pace car, driven by 
Benson Ford, turned into the pits, the 
field surged across the starting line at 
100 m.p.h. in neat rows of three. Sud- 
denly, the careful symmetry became a 
tangle of junk. In what looked like a 
“dodgem”™ game, the track was filled 
with spinning, fishtailing, crashing rac- 
ers. Axles and suspensions snapped, 
tires sailed through the air, spurts of 
flame from spilled fuel blossomed on 
the asphalt. Driver Arnie Knepper 
climbed from his wrecked Ford and 
examined a tire mark on his helmet— 
from a car that had flown over him. 
“That's quite a load,” he sighed, “when 
a car weighing 1,450 Ibs. is sitting on 
your head. But it didn’t stay there long.” 
Said Dan Gurney in disgust: “It seems 
like 33 of what are supposed to be the 
best drivers in the world ought to be 
able to drive down a little straightaway 
piece of road without running into each 
other. Everybody has a brake and an 
accelerator. If one of these drivers had 
a brain too, this wouldn't have 
happened.” 

The man fingered by some drivers 
was Canada's Billy Foster, 28, a hot 
shoe in his second year at Indianapolis. 
At the prerace safety meeting, track 
officials repeatedly warned against try- 
ing to steal too much ground on the 
closely packed first lap. Foster missed 
part of the meeting, and perhaps the 
message. To careful observers, it seemed 
that Foster, from his starting position 
on the outside of the fourth row, 


thought he saw daylight in the middle 
of the third row, tried to squeeze 
through, and missed. He bumped into 
the man ahead, starting the chain- 
reaction crash. Foster denied it, said 
that someone, “I don’t Know who,” had 
faded into him, forcing him out of line, 
and into another car. 

Three Britons. It took | hr. 20 min. 
to clear the debris of 16 cars, eleven of 
them out for good. No sooner was the 
race restarted than Johnny Boyd, ac- 
celerating out of a turn, skidded and 
clipped the wall. 

The rest was pure anticlimax. Out, 
after 27 laps, with an oil leak, went 
Mario Andretti, the speediest qualifier 
at 168.5 m.p.h. Out, after 152 laps, 
with a broken bolt in the cam tower, 
went Lloyd Ruby, the last U.S. driver 
to hold the lead. The race was now 
between three sports-car-trained Brit- 
ons, all in Ford-powered machines: 
Jackie Stewart, winner of the Monaco 
Grand Prix two weeks ago, 1965 Grand 
Prix and Indianapolis Champion Jimmy 
Clark, and Graham Hill. Stewart led 
for 39 laps; then, with but ten laps 
to go, he lost his oil pressure and his 
chance. That left Hill in the lead, Or 
was it Clark? In the final schemozzle 
of the day, the scoreboard vacillated 
confusingly. Finally, it declared Hill in 
the lead—and the winner by 41 sec. 
over Clark. 

At the victory banquet next night, 
Hill collected his $156,297 winner's 
share, but the night belonged to the 
U.S.’s Rodger Ward, 45, Indy’s alltime 
moneymaker ($421,610), who finished 
15th in his 15th start. Stepping to the 
microphone, he said: “I promised my- 
self years ago that whenever auto rac- 
ing stopped being fun for me, I'd quit. 
Yesterday, it just wasn’t fun. So, so 
long. 2.2” 
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That’s one way to reach Canada via the network of high- 
ways that bind North America and its peoples together, 
from the tropics of the isthmus almost to the Arctic Circle. 
While traveling these roads you can depend on the accu- 
racy of the road maps published by Rand McNally and 
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available to you free through the courtesy of service sta- 
tions everywhere. But for road maps, few motorists could 
drive more than a short distance from home without be- 
coming lost. Sooner or later some tourist would turn up 
asking for directions to the bullfights at the wrong border. 


RAND MSNALLY 


ublishers, printers, mapmakers 


| +-\_ Bi 
SBD" chicago, New York, San Francisco 
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a Ne Rac a hc aa 
A NEW SERVICE 


AND A NEW POLICY 
ON OVER-THE-COUNTER STOCKS 


Here in a nutshell is what we are now offering customers on hundreds of the most active over-the- 


counter issues—stocks that our Research Division considers high-quality and has approved for us to 


trade on a net price basis. 


Instant quotes at dealer prices 


Immediate executions at fixed charges 
equaling standard commissions 


We quote you the “inside” market price—what 
one dealer charges another—and simply add the 
equivalent of a New York Stock Exe hange mini- 
mum commission to the offering price, if you're 
buying, or subtract that ¢ harge from the bid price 


if you're selling. 


Here’s how the system actually works in all of 


our 150 domestic offices 


Suppose you walk into Merrill Lynch and ask 
for a quote on an over-the-counter stock on our 


retail list. 


All our account executive has to do is press a 
few keys on the electronic quote machine, and 
instantaneously the quote is flashed back—right 
out of our computer's memory drum in our New 
York headquarters 


If the stock is one that enjoys a firm market 
as most of them do most of the time—the account 


executive can conclude the deal on the spol 


for any amount up to 100 shares by simply 
charging you the equivalent of a New York Stock 
Exchange minimum commission—our standard 


retail charge. 


Over-the-counter stocks that have an extremely 
thin market and all those that are not on our 
retail list have to be quoted on a “subject” basis. 
This means that your order is wired to New York, 
and the transaction is negotiated at the price 
prevailing on its receipt. In handling such orders 
as your agent, we regularly check at least three 
dealer markets—if there are that many—and try 
to get the best possible price, and we charge only 
the equivalent of a New York Stock Exchange 


minimum commission for our service. 


If you are interested in buying or selling over- 
the-counter stocks, why not make it a point 
to visit Merrill Lynch—sometime soon? 


Today, perhaps. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH Inc 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10005 212 WHitehall 4-1212 





TOTAL 
$152.5 bil. 
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MONEY 
A Penny Saved Is a Penny Wanted 


What ever happened to the thrifty 
American? He is saving less and spend- 
ing more. Much to the consternation 
of financial experts, the rate at which 
the public socks away its after-tax in- 
come fell from the normal 6% to only 
4.8% during the first three months of 
1966—the lowest level in a dozen Vears. 
Simultaneously, the capacity-straining 
expansion of the U.S, economy has 
brought an unprecedented demand for 
borrowing to buy everything from color 
TV sets to new factories. With the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board keeping credit tight 
to restrain the economy, there isn't 
enough money to g0 around. One re- 
sult is the most frenzied scramble for 
savings accounts in vears. 

Nobody is really certain w hy the pub- 
lic is saving less. but economists have 
lots of theories. Hedge buying against 
inflation has sopped up some money. 
So have the rising cost of living, higher 
social security and local taxes, and the 
speed-up in federal income-tax collec- 
tions. More important, in a basic shift 
in personal habits, fickle depositors have 
been bypassing traditional savings in- 
stitutions and investing funds directly 
into such high-rate, low-risk outlets as 
tax-free bonds, treasury notes and mu- 
tual funds. From only $2.5 billion in 
the final three months of last year, such 
new investment shot up to $9 billion 
during the first quarter of 1966, 

How They Rate. In the resulting bat- 
tle for savers’ favor, there are. three 
prime adversaries: commercial banks, 
savings banks, and savings and loan as- 
sociations. All have been wooing funds 
by raising interest rates on deposits to 
levels not seen since 1929, Many com- 
mercial banks in New York and a few 
from Chicago, San Francisco and else- 
where have been attracting money from 
all over the U.S. by paying up to 54%. 
Trying to keep up, some savings banks 
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will lift their rates on ordinary sav- 
ings accounts from 4!% to 42% next 
month. Many savings and loan associa- 
tions have already boosted theirs to 
5%, but it is the first time in 30 years 
that the associations have found them- 
selves unable to outbid all competitors 
for savings. 

Commercial banks are ahead in the 
savings war, having gained $6.7 billion 
in savings so far this year, while their 
rivals have been hard hit. April with- 
drawals alone drained $390 million 
from the nation’s 505 Savings banks 
and $746 million from 6.200 savings 
and loan associations, the largest losses 
in history for both. Though the loss 
amounts to less than 1% of the S111 
billion that 40 million people keep in 
Savings and loan associations, it prompt- 
ed cries for help from thrift officials, 
spurred a congressional investigation 
and led the Johnson Administration to 
Propose legislation to cool the rate race. 

“Financial Monsters." The reason that 
commercial banks have gained while 
others have lost is that bankers have 
found a way to exceed the 4% interest 
ceiling on easily withdrawn passbook 
savings. They have done this by selling 
“certificates of deposit,” which pay up 
to 54% for funds left on deposit for a 
fixed time, usually three months. The 
so-called C.D.s, in denominations as 
low as $25, have attracted $37 billion, 
now constitute a volatile one-fourth 
of interest-bearing deposits in commer- 
cial banks. 

Worried savings and loan men insist 
that pint-size C.D.s steal their custom- 
ers, and the Administration seems to 
agree. Treasury Secretary Henry Fowl- 
er wants Congress to empower federal 


= ss 
NEW HOMES NEAR LOS ANGELES—LARGELY UNSOLD 
Brother, can you spare a mortgage? 


bank regulators to roll back the maxi- 
mum interest to 5% on C.D.s of less 
than $10,000. House Banking Commit- 
tee Chairman Wright Patman wants to 
outlaw all C.D.s on the ground that 
they have become “financial monsters.” 
Congress will probably give the John- 
son Administration about what Fowler 
asked. Whether it will act fast enough 
{0 protect savings and loan associations 
from heavy savings losses after their 


semiannual dividend Payments next 
month is doubtful, 
SAVINGS & LOANS 
House of Troubles 
The fortunes of few separate areas 


of business are so closely linked as those 
of savings and loan associations and 
home building. § & Ls provide 43% of 
the money to finance new homes, put 
nearly all of their lendable funds into 
housing. Squeezed by the Savings war, 
S& Ls have been forced to slash their 
mortgage lending, causing builders and 
lenders alike to forecast a severe slump 
within a few months in the already 
limping housing industry. “Not only are 
lenders refusing to talk to home build- 
ers about plans for this summer and 
fall,” says Executive Vice President 
Norman Strunk of the U.S. Savings and 
Loan League, “but they are even cut- 
ting back drastically on loans to finance 
the purchase of existing homes.” 

The Time Bomb. A sharper down- 
turn seems inescapable. So far this year, 
housing has slipped only 1.3% behind its 
1965 pace, but that is because most 
homes have gone up under deals made 
with lenders last year when money was 
abundant. These commitments are now 
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beginning to expire, and builders can 
arrange only a trickle of new ones. “It's 
like a time bomb,” says Builder Vincent 
Amore of Pittsburgh. 

Mortgage commitments are off by 
20% in Chicago and Detroit, and At- 
lanta’s Fulton Federal S & L has stopped 
promising to make future loans entirely. 
For lack of mortgage funds, Builder 
John R. Minchew of Annandale, Va.. 
outside Washington, expects to trim his 
100-house-a-year output by 25% in Sep- 
tember. Savings banks and insurance 
companies have also cut back mortgage 
commitments sharply. 

Even if they can negotiate a loan, 
which they often cannot, home buyers 
find the terms the stiffest in years. Last 
week the Federal Reserve Board re- 
ported that interest rates on conven- 
tional mortgages since January have 
climbed nearly $%, to a national aver- 
age of 61%. On a typical 25-year, 
$20,000 loan, that means borrowers 
must pay $131.94 a month instead of 
$125.83. Small though the difference 
seems, it raises the total cost over the 
life of the mortgage from $37.749 to 
$39,582. Loan rates have risen to 6$% 
at some Detroit S& Ls. to 7% in Seat- 
tle, and as high as 73% around Los 
Angeles. 

Disguised Blessing. The scarcity of 
mortgage money is greatest in South- 
ern California, housing’s No. | market. 
Lytton Financial Corp. has fired 70 em- 
ployees and, like several other big 
S & Ls in the Los Angeles area, stopped 
accepting new loan applications, That 
could prove a blessing in disguise, be- 
cause the 14-county area suffers from 
a glut of 80.000 unsold new homes and 
vacant apartments—a year’s supply. As 
a consequence, while California S & Ls 
have a manageable 5% of their assets 
tied up in such money losers as delin- 
quent loans and foreclosed property, a 
few have a dangerously high 25%. 

The Los Angeles public has lately 
seized on the problems of the S & Ls as 
reason to take some of its money out 
of them. Chairman John Horne of the 
S & L-supervising Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board gave that impulse a nudge 
not long ago by telling a Senate sub- 
committee that 25 S&Ls across the 
U.S., with $1.3 billion in assets, were 
on the board's list of “more serious 
problem cases,” while another 46 give 
the board cause for “concern.” 

Shaky Fringe. What happens in Los 
Angeles causes worries as far away as 
Washington, because Los Angeles is to 
S & 1s what Manhattan is to banking: 
the biggest center. There are also trou- 
bled S& Ls in Nevada, Arizona and 
Illinois, but nationally the shaky fringe 
adds up to only about 3% of the busi- 
ness. Yet savers need not worry: the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corp. has $1.5 billion to pay them off 
if a few S& Ls get really overextended. 
For home buyers, the future looks 
bleaker. So long as the Federal Reserve 
Board keeps credit tight and interest 
rates high, mortgage money will be 
costly and hard to get. 
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BURLINGTON’S MENK ... 
Charm school for executives. 


RAILROADS 


Casey Jones Is Dead 

“Lou Menk says railroads should get 
out of the railroad business,” cried an 
ad in the Wall Street Journal and other 
newspapers this week. “Who does he 
think he is?” Who, indeed, but the pres- 
ident of the 14,000-mile Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad, Louis Wil- 
son Menk obviously had more on his 
mind than his catchy headlines seemed 
to say. “We're not in the railroad busi- 
ness.” continued the ad. “We're in the 
distribution business. Mere semantics? 
No... It's an attitude that forces us 
to think of this railroad as an extension 
of the shipper’s total distribution sys- 
tem . It compels us to use the very 
latest tools at our command . . . Gone 
are the days of Casey Jones, This rail- 
road is changing.” 

It sure is. In the eight months since 
Menk. 48. took over the 1 17-year-old 
Burlington, he has even shifted adver- 
lising agencies for the first time in 40 
years, redesigned timetables (the covers 
now show a comely girl with an above- 
the-knee hem line), and started redeco- 
rating the line’s 54-year-old headquar- 
ters in Chicago to discard what he calls 
the creaky “railroad look.” Lou Menk 
has also reshuffled management, intro- 
duced a human-relations course that 
executives call “the charm school,” fig- 
ures that by emphasizing such small 
changes, he will get his employees to 





Lou Menk says railroads 
should get out of the 
railroad business. 





Who does he think he is? 


He's the number one wheel 
on the Burlington Railroad. 





. .. AND MESSAGE 
Comely legs for timetables. 


think seriously about the big changes 
that he has in mind. “Railroads are the 
greatest growth industry there is,” he 
says, “because there is more to be done 
in this business than any other.” 

Don't Chase Hobos. Menk is a rail- 
roader’s son who began 30 years ago 
as a telegrapher, rose to head the Fris- 
co line and become the most sought- 
after executive in the industry. He was 
recruited for the Burlington with a big- 
ger job in mind: the railroad’s stock is 
97% owned by the Northern Pacific and 
the Great Northern and, in a merger that 
the ICC unexpectedly turned down last 
month, he was slated to become oper- 
ating head of the three roads. With the 
merger outlook now cloudy, he is con- 
centrating on bettering the Burlington. 
Among the measures so far: 
> The Burlington bought a turboprop 
executive plane, flies potential custom- 
ers to inspect 10,000 acres of industrial 
sites scattered along its right of way. 
>» Menk cut paper work by ordering 
419 forms discontinued, including one 
that took five hours to prepare and was 
then promptly filed and forgotten, has 
also trimmed 1,200 employees from the 
payroll, shifted others. 
> To regulate freight-car movements 
more efficiently, the Burlington is leas- 
ing an IBM 360 computer, is also build- 
ing a $6,500,000 private microwave 
system to speed computer data between 
Chicago, Denver, Kansas City, Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. 
> Menk ordered the Burlington's rail- 
road police to forget about chasing ho- 
bos. concentrate instead on reducing 
freight damage: monthly damage claims 
have since dropped 27% . 

Poetry of the Rails. The Burlington's 
greatest goal is to write more of what 
Menk calls “the poetry of the railroad 

a nice long freight train.” Of the $40 
million that the road will spend this 
year on equipment, 80% is earmarked 
for new freight cars and for renovating 
8.888 old ones. or 22% of the Burling- 
ton’s fleet. By buying lightweight coal 
cars and putting them in 70-car unit 
trains, the Burlington recently won a 
20-year coal-hauling contract from Mis- 
souri’s Union Electric Co. that might 
have gone to competing barge lines. 

As for passenger service. the Bur- 
lington makes money on its Chicago 
commuter service, also has 80% occu- 
pancy on the long-haul Zephyrs. Menk 
wants to abandon other passenger serv- 
ice, Which accounts for 40% of the 
Burlington's train miles but only 14% 
of its revenue. Riding a train from Den- 
ver to Fort Worth recently, he took a 
nose count, discovered that there were 
as many crewmen as coach passengers 
(twelve). “This is not only amazing,” 
says Menk, “It's tragic.” 

Battered by floods and landslides that 
accounted for the worst damage on the 
Burlington since the Civil War, the rail- 
road last year showed an 18% drop in 
net revenue, This year profits have al- 
most doubled, and freight revenues are 
up 7.2%. The Burlington's No. | wheel 
seems to be rolling. 
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= This is an integrated electronic 
M circuit shown at actual size, 


‘Though tiny, it plavs a big role in 


assuring reliability in electronic sys- 
tems for aircraft, missiles, and sub 
marines. And it also goes a long way 
in reducing cost, weight, and size. It 
does the same job as seven normal 
sized vacuum tubes...as well as a host 
of resistors, diodes, and other devices. 

The integrated circuit is the key to 
microelectronics, the technological 
revolution now sweeping the electron 
ics industry. It has helped electronic 








A little 


& 5 xe 


goes a long way 


circuits to shrink to less than a quar 


their former 
while increasing systems reliability 
by a hundredfold. 

North American Aviation/Auto- 
netics Division designed and built the 


ter-millionth of size. 


North American Aviation 


Atomics International, Autonetics, Columbus, Los Angeles, Rocketdyne, Science Center, Space & Information Systems 








first successful microelectronics sys 


tem using integrated circuits. It is 
proving itself in the Minuteman I] 
missile, 

Pioneering new technologies such 
as this is but one way North Ameri 
can Aviation contributes to the 
nation's growth and security. It is 
designing, building, and testing the 
Apollo spacecraft in cooperation with 
NASA; and built the Mach 3 XB-7o 
aircraft, a vital contributor to the 
nation’s continuing leadership in 
aviation. 








Mr. Muirhead brings 


it over in barrels 
to save you up 


to °2 a fifth. 


#you save on taxes 
and shipping costs 
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LIGHT-LIGHT SCOTCH 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86 PROOF 
IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., N.Y 





They were made for each other. 


The patented “Natural Way" keyboard of 
the Friden AFY adding machine is designed 
to fit the human hand. It eliminates “adding 
machine cramp." And you don’t have to 
contort the hand to reach the zero bar. 

Call your Friden man to see the 
AFY. Or write Friden, Inc., San 
Leandro, California. Sales and 
service throughout the world 


The AFY adding machine by Friden 
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PERSONNEL 
The Winner 


Fifteen years ago, the tailback who 
wore Princeton’s orange-and-black jer- 
sey No. 42 was the nation’s No. | 
college football player and the choice of 
every pro team (TIME cover, Nov. 19, 





1951). Having passed, punted and 
rushed the Tigers to 22 straight vic- 
tories—still a record—Heisman Trophy 
Winner Richard William Kazmaier 
neatly straight-armed a pro draft 


(“With only one league, there was never 
that much money no matter how good 
you were”), opted for Harvard Busi- 
ness School, Now 35, his hair thinning 
slightly and his weight about ten pounds 
over his 171-lb. playing trim, Kazmaier 
figures he made the right choice. Last 
week American Machine and Foundry 
Co, made him a president and 
named him general manager of its Los 
Angeles-based Wen-Mac division, which 
makes toys, children’s games and out- 
door lighting systems 

After two years of running a string 
of 21 southeastern bowling alleys, Kaz- 
maicr joined sports-minded A.M.F. in 
1962. He figures that football is fine 
training for corporate life because in 
both fields “You fight a lot of hard 
battles and you don’t win unless you're 
smarter and tougher than the opposi- 
tion.” Businessman Kazmaier is “only a 
social athlete now—golf and tennis and 
that bit.” 


vice 


EMPLOYMENT 


Fair Practice 

One reason that the unemployment 
rate among Negroes is twice as high 
as among whites—four times as high 
for teen-agers—is that Negroes, condi- 
tioned to a life of rebuffs, do not real- 
ize how many jobs have opened up to 
them. The latest way of getting the mes- 
sage and bringing labor-short 
employers together with job seekers, is 
for cities to stage “job fairs.” 


across, 


Business- 









IRE PR 


A.M.F’S KAZMAIER 
Tiger! Tiger! burning bright. 


men have sponsored various kinds of 
job fairs in Chicago, Seattle, New York 
and, perhaps the best-organized and 
most successful of all, San Francisco. 

On a weekend last February, 75 com- 
panies and Government agencies set up 
recruiting booths in the Civic Audito- 
rium. Among those represented: Met- 
ropolitan Life, Safeway Stores, General 
Electric, IBM, Bank of America, Trans 
World Airlines, Levi Strauss. To draw 
a large crowd, sound trucks blared the 
news of the fair through neighborhoods 
heavily populated by Negroes, and cler- 
gymen spread the word from pulpits 
In all 10,000 people showed up look 
ing for They met with company 
recruiters, some of them Negroes, who 
explained each company’s requirements 
and opportunities 


jobs 


Last week the results were in. Alto- 
gether, 175 visitors are known to have 
landed jobs through the fair, and hun- 
dreds more have made contacts— 
which is at the very least a good start 
Of those hired 48% are Negroes, 27° 
Mexican- and Spanish-Americans and 
9% Orientals. Said CBS Radio Vice 


¢ 


President Jules Dundes, co-organizer of 
the fair: “The idea is simple and work- 
able. I can only hope it will be adopted 
by chambers of commerce of all other 
cities in the U.S.” 


yl 


JOB-RECRUITING BOOTHS IN SAN FRANCISCO 
Reconditioned after a life of rebuffs. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any 
of these Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus, 


1,324,136 Shares 


International Business Machines 
Corporation 


Capital Stock 


($5.00 Par Value) 


Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these shares are being 
issued by the Corporation to the holders of its Capital Stock, which rights will expire 
at 3:30 P.M. New York Time on June 21, 1966, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price $285 a Share 


The several underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to purchase any 
unsubscribed shares of Capital Stock and, both during and following the subscription 
period, may offer shares of Capital Stock as set forth in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Shares in compliance 
with the securities laws of such State. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
DILLON, READ & CO.INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION K UHN, LOEB & CO. 
BLYTH & CO., INC. CLARK, DODGE & CO. DREXEL HARRIMAN RIPLEY 


Incorporated Securities Corporation 


EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. FOLGER, NOLAN, FLEMING & CO. 


Incorporated 


GLORE FORGAN, WM. R. STAATS INC. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
HORNBLOWER & WEEKS-HEMPHILL, NOYES KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


Incorporated 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS CARL M. LOEB, RHOADES & CO. 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


Incorporated 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. F.S. SMITHERS & CO. 
Incorporated 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION WERTHEIM & CO. 
WHITE, WELD & CO. DEAN WITTER & CO. 


June 1, 1966, 
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WORLD BUSINESS 





AUSTRALIA 


Bonanza Down Under 

On Barrow Island, a cyclone-swept 
wasteland off Western Australia that 
until now has supported only kangaroos, 
lizards and one lonely tree, an inter- 
national team of roustabouts is drill- 
ing with intensity and anticipation. The 
Western Australian government last 
month declared Barrow to be an eco- 
nomically viable oilfield, expects that 
by 1968 it will be producing 20,000 
bbl. daily for a group made up of Shell, 
Texaco, Standard Oil of California and 
Ampol, an Australian firm. 

The bonanza at Barrow will treble 
Australia’s production of crude, reduce 
the amount of foreign exchange that it 
uses to import oil (now $280 million 
annually), and guarantee its future as 
one of the world’s fastest-growing new 
oil sources. Together with the fairly 
new 10,000-bbI, wells at Moonie and 
Alton in the east, the find is probably 
the most important economic develop- 
ment in Australia since Merino sheep 
were introduced in 1797. 

Welcome Dollars. Oil is only one 
part of a boom in minerals that has 
lured foreign companies into a rush for 
riches and revamped the economy of a 
continent, Ten years ago, Australia had 
to import all of its aluminum; until six 
years ago, iron-ore exports were for- 
bidden because the government believed 
there was only enough to supply do- 
mestic needs for a generation. All that 
negative thinking has been swept away 
by recent discoveries of natural gas, 
bauxite, copper, manganese, _ silver, 
uranium, tin, nickel, zinc and lead. Coal 
exports have jumped from $26 million 
in 1962 to $68 million in 1965. 
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Australia has become the world’s 
largest producer of lead, the third larg- 
est of zinc. It exported $377 million 
worth of minerals last year and expects 
to double the figure by 1970.-Says an 
Australian Treasury survey: “No com- 
pendium of prospects as they can be 
seen now can comprehend all the min- 
eral exports likely to be recorded in five 
or ten years’ time,” 

Foreign companies are urgently in- 
terested and are investing at record 
rates. One magnet for capital is West- 
ern Australia, which has 15 billion tons 
of high-grade iron ore, about one-eighth 
of the world’s known reserves. Great 
consortiums of companies, including the 
U.S.’s Kaiser Steel and American Metal 
Climax, have contracted to sell $3.5 
billion worth of iron ore and pellets to 
Japanese steelmakers over the next 25 
years. In the north, bauxite reserves 
amount to 3.5 billion tons, about half 
of global reserves, or enough to fill all 
the Western world’s needs for a hun- 
dred years. Canada’s Alcan Aluminium 
Lid., France’s Pechiney and others are 
helping Australia gear up to export an 
estimated $6.7 million of bauxite and 
refined aluminum by 1970, largely to 
Japan. 

American Emigrants. Though Aus- 
tralia plows a tremendous 25% of its 
gross national product into investment, 
it courts foreign capital to supplement 
the limited local supply. Foreign invest- 
ment during the nine months ending 
March 31 amounted to $708 million, 
an increase of 38% over the preced- 
ing twelve months. North American in- 
vestment has doubled in the past five 
years, now amounts to $2 billion, With 
the investment has come a growing flow 
of U.S. emigrants looking for new fron- 
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tiers. Last year 2,280 Americans settled 
Down Under. 

Profits are not quite so palmy as they 
once were—average earnings on invest- 
ment have cooled down from 15% in 
the 1950s to 6% now—but the great 
volume and potential of business keeps 
entrepreneurs coming. “We are going 
through one of the most interesting and 
exciting periods in the whole history of 
Australia,” says Development Minister 
David Fairbairn. “It is far more excit- 
ing than even the gold-rush days,” 


GREECE 


Aristotle the Airman 

Perhaps Greek Shipowner-Financier- 
Oilman Aristotle Onassis, 59, has found 
his greatest métier. At Paris’ Orly Air- 
port last week, he snipped a ceremonial 
ribbon at the boarding ramp of the blue 
and white Boeing 707 jet inaugurating 
the transatlantic service of his Olympic 
Airways. He even bore gifts for the 140 
passengers—key rings for the men, Dior 
perfume and pins for the women. And 
the next morning, as the jet returned 
from New York, “Ari” the airman 
again formed a one-man welcoming 
committee. “Onassis follows the move- 
ments of his tankers from his yacht 
and from his home by an occasional 
telex message,” says Olympic Deputy 
Managing Director Ioannis Georgakis, 
“but he follows Olympic every day. He 
is thrilled by it.” 

Nothing thrills Onassis more than 
profits, and he wants to get an Aristo- 
telian share from the rich North At- 
lantic airline routes. Counting Olympic, 
21 scheduled airlines will be dogfighting 
this year for some $800 million in rev- 
enues from an expected 4,100,000 pas- 
sengers. Longtime No, | Pan American 
last year had 20.3% of the traffic, but 
faces increasing competition from TWA 
(17.7%) and BOAC (12.6%). During 
the traffic-heavy summer months, effi- 
cient, unsubsidized carriers like Pan Am 
and TWA can gross $27,000 on a typical 
flight, earn $15,000 per trip—an oper- 
aling profit of 55%. Even such heavily 
subsidized national airlines as Alitalia 
and KLM, which spend lavishly for high- 
rent offices and other promotion, can 
earn about $7,000 per flight during the 
summer, though slower sales in winter 
put some of them in the red. 

Flying Cash Registers. To get his own 
flying cash registers into the air, Onassis 
has steered Olympic along a character- 
istic route. He bought the bankrupt line 
from the government in 1957, added 
new equipment and turned his first prof- 
it in 1963. Then, by threatening to pull 
out of the airline, he maneuvered the 
government into extending Olympic’s 
monopoly status in Greece until 1986, 
and won a tax holiday until 1969. 

Last year he tried to get a govern- 
ment guarantee for a $30 million loan 
to buy Olympic’s three transatlantic 
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OLYMPIC OWNER ONASSIS WITH BOEING 707 MODEL 
Into the dogfight, bearing gifts. 


707s. That fell with the Papandreou 
government. Instead, Olympic got gen- 
erous credits from Boeing, which fig- 
ured that Onassis the shipowner was 
security enough for Onassis the airline 
owner. Still another crisis arose from a 
Civil Aeronautics Board rule that for- 
eign lines serving the U.S. must be 
clearly owned by nationals of the same 
country. Onassis holds both Greek and 
Argentine citizenship (which he picked 
up while living in Argentina in the 
‘20s), so he deftly transferred a ma- 
jority of Olympic stock to a sister, in- 
stalled relatives as the line’s top officers. 

Nothing Spartan. Having gone to so 
much trouble to get his daily flights to 
and from New York and Athens, Onas- 
Sis was not about to offer spartan serv- 
ice. Besides such now routine frills as 
in-flight movies and nine-channel stereo, 
the planes feature stewardesses in 
Chanel-designed uniforms, dinners from 
Manhattan’s “21 Club, With that and 
a $2,000,000 advertising campaign in 
the U.S., Olympic hopes to win away 
from TWA and Israel’s El Al, its only 
competitors on the New York-Athens 
run, at least 30% of the 115,000 Amer- 
icans who will fly direct to Greece dur- 
ing the next 12 months, boost profits 
from 1965's $2,500,000 to $4,000,000, 


FRANCE 
Flight 180 to Shanghai 


As much for politics and prestige as 
for profits, General Charles de Gaulle 
encourages French businessmen to go 
East. Last week two nationally owned 
French concerns, Renault and Air 
France, followed the flag with their 
francs and disclosed major agreements 
with Communist countries. 

Only one month after Italy’s Fiat 
agreed to help the Russians build a 
600,000-cars-a-year Fiat plant, Renault 
announced it will help the Russians ex- 
pand their Moskvich plant near Mos- 
cow from a current production of 80,- 
000 or 90,000 cars a year to around 
360,000 cars by 1970. Under a pact 
that is likely to be signed when De 
Gaulle visits Moscow later this month, 
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the Russians will pay an estimated $80 
million to $100 million for Renault's 
equipment and know-how—on long- 
term, low-interest credit. 

lhe French government also signed a 
deal with Communist China last week 
to fly one Air France plane, inevitably 
a U.S.-built Boeing, into Shanghai every 
week. Probably beginning in Septem- 
ber, Air France Flight 180 will leave 
Paris on Mondays at II a.m., stop in 
Athens, Cairo, Teheran, Karachi and 
Pnompenh, and wind up in Shanghai 
at 5:35 p.m. on Tuesday. Air France 
does not expect to make money on the 
service, but by extending its route miles 
it will strengthen its claim to the slogan, 
“The world’s largest airline.” 


EASTERN EUROPE 
They Want Computers 


“As far as computers are concerned,” 
complained the Czech magazine Kul- 
turnt: Tvorba, “we are still living in 
primeval times. We are 50 times worse 
than the U.S., 15 times worse than 
West Germany and Scandinavia, ten 
times worse than Britain, France, Hol- | 
land and other countries.” 

Kulturni Tvorba made its observa- 
tions after a glimpse at Incomex °66 
(for International Computer Exhibition 
66), a month-long display of the wares 
of 15 Western computer makers in 
Prague's Park of Culture. To study the 
largest array of computers ever assem- 
bled in the East, politicians and problem 
solvers flocked from all over the bloc. 
Czech Premier Josef Lenart showed up, 
along with almost all of his Cabinet. 
Bulgarian) Premier Todor Zhivkov 
came, together with Soviet Deputy For- 
eign Trade Minister Boris A. Borisov 
and Polish Government Observer Eu- 
geniusz Zadrzynski. Technicians from 
science academies, state banks, govern- 
ment offices and such industries as 
Skoda, Bata Shoe and East Germany's 
Carl Zeiss optical works not only probed 
and photographed the equipment but 
brought along actual problems for the 
computers to solve. 

The Western companies went all out | 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW_ ISSUE 


2,165,979 Shares 


The Boeing Company 


Capital Stock 


($5 par value) 


The Company is issuing to the holders of its Capital Stock rights to 
subscribe, at $53 per share, for the above additional shares of Capital 
Stock in the ratio of one additional share for each eight shares of Capital 
Stock held of record at the close of business on May 27, 1966. The Sub- 
scription Offer will expire at 3:30 P.M., E.D.S.T., on Tuesday, June 
14, 1966. 


The several underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, 
to purchase any unsubscribed shares and, both during and following the 
subscription period, may offer shares of Capital Stock as set forth in 
the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several 
underwriters, including the undersigned, only in States in 
which such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in 
Securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Drexel Harriman Ripley 
Securities Corporation 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


Glore Forgan, Wm. R. Staats Inc. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Incorporated 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Incorporated 


Salomon Brothers & Hutzler 


Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes 


Lazard Fréres & Co. | Lehman Brothers 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


Incorporated 


Wertheim & Co. 
Dean Witter & Co. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


White, Weld & Co. 
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to sell them. The British, who had con- 
ceived Incomex ‘66, opened case aiter 


| case of Scotch for their visitors, who 


thirsted not only for knowledge. From 
New York, London, Vienna and Stutt- 
gart, IBM rushed in programmers to 
solve particular problems, Sperry Rand, 
displaying eight plaques representing 
earlier sales to Communist customers, 
advertised itself proudly as “The Pio- 
neer of Automation in Socialist States.” 
The capitalistic competition amused the 
Communists, but they could understand 
it. The East bloc is at least five years 
behind the West in computer technology 
and, until the gap is closed, intends to 
order equipment from the West. Czech- 
oslovakia alone has earmarked $145 


million for computer purchases, 
IBM and its competitors have some 
selling to do before they can tap this 





RUSSIA’S BORISOV (LEFT) IN PRAGUE 
Practicing how to sing. 


market fully. The U.S. and British gov- 


| ernments still refuse permits for the 


sale to the East of such advanced third- 
generation equipment as the IBM 
System/360 and English Electric's Sys- 
tem 4, which computer. commissars 
want to buy most of all. Beyond that, 
as Western experts discovered at 
Prague, the East is woefully ignorant of 
even second-generation procedures and 
equipment. “In most cases,” commented 
one American expert, “the machines 
are too sophisticated for the problems. 
The Communists are very good in the- 
ory, but they have had no opportunity 
to try computers in practice. They 
have to learn to talk before they can 
sing.” 

Even so, as they prepared to close 
their displays this week, Western ex- 
hibitors had about $100 million in or- 
ders. Eventual purchases after follow- 
up calls may bring total orders to $500 
million. 
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These securities have been sold outside the United States. This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


$20,000,000 


BANKERS INTERNATIONAL 
(LUXEMBOURG ) 


société anonyme de participations financiéres 


5% Guaranteed Sinking Fund Debentures due 1986 


Convertible on and after December 1, 1967 at $60 per share 
into Common Stock of, and Unconditionally Guaranteed 
as to Payment of Principal, Interest and Sinking Fund by, 


BT NEW YORK CORPORATION 


a New York Corporation which owns all of the capital 
stock of four New York banks including 


b 


Lehman Brothers 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Incorporated 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.Y. 
Banca Nazionale del Lavoro 
Bankhaus Burkhardt & Co. 
Banque Nationale pour le Commerce et I'Industrie 
Banque de Suez et de L’Union des Mines 


Credito Italiano 
Kjpbenhavns Handelsbank 
de Neuflize, Schlumberger & Cie. 


Singer & Friedlander Skandinaviska Banken 
Stockholms Enskilda Bank 


June 2, 1966. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.Y. 
Banca Privata Finanziaria S.p.A. 
Banque de Bruxelles S.A. Banque du Benelux S.A. 


Bayerische Vereinsbank 
Brinckmann, Wirtz & Co. Commerzbank Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris Crédit Commercial de France 
Den Danske Landmandsbank 
Kleinwort, Benson Ltd. 

Sal. Oppenheim jr. & Cie. 
Privatbanken i Kjsbenhayn de Rothschild Fréres N. M. Rothschild & Sons J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. 


Svenska Handelsbanken 


BANKERS 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


White, Weld & Co. 
Incorporated 


Francis I. duPont, A. C. Allyn, Inc. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Incorporated 

Dean Witter & Co. 





Banca Commerciale Italiana 
Banco di Roma 
Banque Lambert 
Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 
Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft 


Robert Fleming & Co. 
Limited 
Kredietbank N.Y. 


Hambros Bank 

Livwitent 

Samuel Montagu & Co. 
Liemetod i 
Pierson, Heldring & Pierson 


Société Générale Société Générale de Banque 
S. G. Warburg & Co. 

















Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch- Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H®, Ask for it at all drug 
counters, 
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_ Students: opportunity 


{An invitation to college, graduate and part-time students) 
You can earn substantial amounts of money through. 
out the year—and gain practical business experience 
—by making TIME, LIFE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
subscriptions available to students. No previous ex- 
perience necessary; no paperwork and billing in. 
volved. You will be given free selling supplies, make 
liberal commissians and set your own working hours 
(You may also participate in special projects and 
marketing research at extra fees.) 

| For more than 30 years, TIME Inc. has authorized 
Students as its representatives on campuses. Com- 
mission earnings have helped thousands of students 
underwrite portions of their educational expenses 
if you are interested, you are invited to apply to the 


Time Inc. College Bureau 
TIME & LIFE Bidg., Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020 


enclosing this notice with your letter. If you're eli- 
gible, and your application is accepted, you'll be 
| notsfied immediately and receive your sales materials 
and instructions promptly, 














MILESTONES 


Born. To Peter Duchin, 28, prince of 
society bandleaders, and Cheray Zau- 
derer Duchin, 25: their first child, a 
son; in Manhattan. 





Born. To Margaret Truman Daniel, 
42, Harry’s only child, and Clifton Dan- 
iel, 53, managing editor of the New 
York Times: their fourth child, fourth 
son; in Manhattan. 


Married. Tammy Grimes, 32, pixi- 
lated musical comedy star (The Unsink- 
able Molly Brown); and Jeremy Slate, 
40, frequent second lead; both for the 
second time; in Beverly Hills. 


Died. Princess Marie Christine of 
Prussia, 18, great-granddaughter of the 
last Kaiser, whose father, Prince Hu- 
bertus, died of peritonitis when she was 


| three; following the crash of her car, 


six weeks after her favorite uncle, Prince 


Friedrich, committed suicide by drown- 


ing in the Rhine; in Giessen, Germany. 


Died. Peter George, 42, author of 
Two Hours to Doom, the 1958 book 
from which the movie Dr. Strangelove 
was taken, a onetime R.A.F. navigator 
who wrote the original as a deadly seri- 
ous account of nuclear war by accident, 
then helped Producer Stanley Kubrick 
turn it into satire; by his own hand 
(shotgun); in Sussex, England. 


Died. James Woolf, 46, acidly witty 
British producer who in 1949 joined 


| with his brother John to form Romulus 


Films Ltd., responsible for some of 
cinema’s best (Room at the Top, The 
African Queen, | Am a Camera); of a 
heart attack; in Hollywood, 


Died. General William H. Blanchard, 
50, Air Force Vice Chief of Staff and 
No, 2 in command, a heavy-bomber 
pilot who pioneered in the daringly low- 
level B-29 raids against Japan in World 
War II, and as Curtis LeMay’s opera- 
tions officer planned the first A-bomb 
drop on Hiroshima, then spent 15 years 
helping to build the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, all of which earned him four 
Stars at the age of 48; of a heart attack; 
in Washington. 


Died. James R. Newman, 58, lawyer- 
turned-author, who made math digest- 
ible to the unscientific mind with 15 
well-received books including his 1956 
World of Mathematics, a four-volume 
survey that sold 160,000 copies; of a 
heart attack; in Chevy Chase, Md. 


Died. Calvin P. Titus, 86, Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor winner during 
the 1900 Boxer Rebellion in China who, 
as an infantry bugler, scaled the 30-ft. 
Peking wall in a hail of bullets to lead 
his pinned-down regiment to the rescue 
of U.S. and European citizens; after a 
stroke; in San Fernando, Calif. 
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You’re looking at $10,457.05 
through ten pieces of PPG Float Glass 


The glint and glimmer that lured knaves and heroes come 
through as though there were nothing between you and 
these 298.773 ounces of fine gold—the international standard 
against which all value is measured. 

That’s because the glass is PPG Float, the new standard 

of perfection against which all glass will be judged. 


We make it by floating liquid glass on a bath of molten metal. 
You see the results: a glass with new depth of clarity and 
brilliant surfaces. 


PPG Float offers new opportunities for mirror manufacturers 
architects and auto makers. It’s already used in many 

1966 cars. You'll be seeing more of it wherever the last word 

in quality is called for. PPG makes the glass that makes 

the difference. 


This is how the gold bars were photographed through ten pieces 
of PPG Float Glass. Courtesy of Engelhard Industries, Inc. 





G 


Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass 
Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Will your mist taste as good as this one looks? 


If not, we recommend the Fitz Mist. While other Bourbons may get “lost” in the cold, 
the richly mellow character of Otp FitzGEratn takes the deep freeze beautifully. 
After all, only the Firzceratps — Bonded or new 86.8 proof Prime Straight — are 


the most expensively made* 
Bourbon in Kentucky... 
and probably in the world. 










; FITZ MIST: 

A mountain of crushed ice. 

Generous jigger of Fitzgerald. 
Twist oflemon peel. © 
Done! Delicious! 43 ¢ 

: SEAN SEBEL gS « 


pwr 
Site eee 
agi 


Your Key to Hospitality 


“Source: Kentucky Distilling Records 


STITZEL-WELLER, America’s Oldest Family Distillery » Established Louisville, Kentucky, 1849 + Original Bonded 100 Proof + Prime Straight 86.8 Proof 


CINEMA 





Invasion Farce 


"The Russians Are Coming The Rus- 
sians Are Coming." In an isolated old 
house on Gloucester Island, somewhere 
off the New England coast, an ordinary 
American comedy writer (Carl Reiner) 
is breakfasting with his wife (Eva Marie 
Saint), ignoring his young son, and 
dreaming of his return to ulcerization. 
Vacation is about over, but the excite- 
ment has just begun, for some dark and 
menacing creatures have emerged from 
the surf. Even as Reiner bolts his toast, 
one is wheezing, squeaking and sniffling 
around in the garage outside. 

Fortunately the thing cannot be a 
blob of irritable radioactive ooze, for a 
moment later it knocks at the door and 
announces, with a hammer-and-sickly 
grin: “We're Norwheeguns.” Actually 
the nervous Norsemen are petrified So- 
viet sailors whose sub has run aground 
on a sand bar. Their spokesman is Alan 
Arkin, a cabaret satirist (Second City) 
and Broadway clown (Luv), making 
a major movie debut that probably de- 
serves an Oscar, a Lenin Peace Prize, 
and any other encouragements a wick- 
ed old world can offer. 

With rib-cracking insight, Arkin plays 
Rozanoy, leader of the scouting party 
that slips ashore to commandeer a 
launch and stays to persuade the island's 
crotchety nor'easterners that a_ full- 
scale invasion has begun. Taking over a 
tailor shop, subduing a telephone oper- 
ator (Tessie O'Shea), Arkin’s response 
to crisis is a cunning blend of caution, 
mad sweetness and reluctant acts of ag- 
gression, all booby-trapped with nuance 
about the love-hate relationship —be- 
tween East and West. Though many of 
his lines are in Russian (hastily ac- 
quired for this role), his Red-roving 
English is a comic wonder, spoken with 
the don't-look-back resolve of a man 
headed over Niagara Falls in a barrel. 

If all of Russians Are Coming were 





ARKIN (RIGHT) & FRIENDS IN “RUSSIANS” 
With a hammer-and-sickly grin. 
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MOST 
GAS 
COMPANIES 
FINANCE 
BRYANT 
GAS AIR 
CONDITIONING 


When Gas companies believe in a product, they'll go all out Bryant 


Gas air conditioning has proven its dependability and 





ong life in many 
thousands of installations The Bryant unit has fewer major moving 


ts to wear out and call for service 





il maintains its low operating cost 


and peak efficiency throughout its long life, That is why most Gas com 





panies sell, service, guarantee and finance it Call your Gas Company 
about Bryant Gasair conditioning for your 


Bryant Manu 
facturing Company, Department T-9, 


home or your business 


1 . | 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46207 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


Gas makes the big difference 





“| ride this train every chance 
| get. Gives me time to unwind.” 


“One of the few really pleasant 
breaks in my schedule... like 
a vacation.” 


“Who says | have to be there 
in six hours? I’m fed up with 
rush, rush, rush.” 


“So | changed the meeting 
to Tuesday instead, and I'll 
get ready for it on the way.” 





Several gentlemen volunteered these comments in the friendly club 
car atmosphere on the Vista-Dome North Coast Limited—Northern 
Pacific’s crack ‘“‘name train’? between the Pacific Northwest and the 
Twin Cities and Chicago. 

These men had discovered the real secret of a restful and refreshing 
break from their hectic schedules. 

One of them summed it up nicely when he said, ‘‘A trip on the North 
Coast Limited may take a little longer, but it gives you time, too.” Of 
course, he was talking about time to enjoy friendly service and magni- 
ficent scenery; time to enjoy a gourmet’s dinner selected from a superb 
menu. Time to think. That kind of time. 

Seeing to it that you have a comfortable, relaxed trip while we make 
the kind of time that counts is the way, we think, to run a railroad. And 
that’s the way we run Northern Pacific, 


Northern Pacific Railway 


CHICAGO + TWIN CITIES « BILLINGS « SPOKANE « SEATTLE + PORTLAND 
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as good as its best actor, the laughter 
might reach gale force. Sad to say, Di- 
rector Norman Jewison and Scenarist 
William Rose, working from a novel by 
Nathaniel Benchley, seem too anxious, 
or too unsubtle, to sound the depths of 
a delightfully quirky human comedy. 
Instead they try too often for ding-dong 
farce, calling on a corps of hard-sell 
comedians to transform the townfolk 
into strident cartoons. Jonathan Win- 
ters as an addled police officer, Ben 
Blue as an irrelevant drunk, and Paul 
Ford as a sword-swinging Legionnaire 
are the chief offenders, since their fa- 
miliar broad comedy bits beget feeble 
satire of Birchite fear and hysteria. This 
seasonable breach of security is well 
worth the risks, though, and an ob- 
ligatory nod to young love turns out 
surprisingly well, mostly because John 
Phillip Law, as a tense Russian sailor, 
and blonde Movie Newcomer Andrea 
Dromm, as an amiable baby-sitter, make 
coexistence look like their own idea. 





HUDSON & CARDINALE IN “BLINDFOLD’ 
Which dummy has the brains? 


Spychiatry 

Blindfold marks the Hollywood debut 
of Claudia Cardinale, who must regret 
the expensive miracles of mismanage- 
ment worked in her behalf. Though still 
identifiable by her accent and by movie- 
dom's quickest smile, CeeCee is lac- 
quered with a standard starlet finish that 
makes her beauty appear sprayed on. 
Rock Hudson, meanwhile, plays his own 
50th movie role as if to refute the hy- 
pothesis that experience is the best 
teacher. 

Claudia gamely portrays a nightclub 
chorine, sister of a scientific genius who 
may or may not have been kidnaped 
by a top-secret U.S, security agency or 
by a sinister organization linked to “the 
international black market in brains.” 
As proof of the brain drain, the movie 
offers more plot. Rock is a society psy- 
chologist and boudoir gallant who is 
afflicted with an obsessional neurosis 
against long engagements. When he is 
not carting diamond rings in and out 
of Tiffany's, he climbs into taxis, trucks 
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KAISER 


ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


Hospitals were once looked upon as places 
for patients whose chances of recovery had 
all but slipped away. 


Now, people go to hospitals to live. 


Today, hospitals have become centers of 
hope where professional skills, medicines, 
diagnostic aids and equipment are 
concentrated to increase and hasten 
chances of recovery. 


Thanks to doctors and hospital staffs, 
more and more patients walk out of 
hospitals now, relieved of ailments 
that were once almost always fatal. 


Physicians and hospital staffs place 
increasing reliance on new and better 
medicines—including many developed by 
Parke-Davis—to help people live longer and 
more healthful lives. 











and planes and travels, blindfolded, on | 


house calls to a decaying mansion 
where Claudia’s brother displays symp- 
toms of severe mental disorder. 

The maladroit inspirations uncovered 
in Blindfold run from Negro and Ital- 
ian dialect humor to some 
about a boyish archvillain (Guy Stock- 
well) who stutters under stress. En- 
dowed with a schizophrenia of its own, 
the whole movie suggests a three-way 
split between sophisticated sex farce, 
Straightforward suspense, and a spy ca- 
per so whimsical that Rock and Claudia 
are finally sent, along with a truckload 
of store dummies clad in underwear, 
to right wrongs in a swampy Southern 
backwater identified as “the goose cap- 
ital of America.” There, with shotguns 
blazing and red-cyed alligators slither- 
ing toward Claudia's thighs, the whole 
flight of fancy turns out to be a wild- 
goose chase. 


Growing Up in New Mexico 
And Now Miguel, a sturdy successor 
to such intelligent children’s classics as 
Misty and Island of the Blue Dolphins, 
is a labor of love by the same makers, 
Producer Robert Radnitz and Director 
James Clark, who keep turning out evi- 
dence that a movie can entertain, edu- 
cate and enlarge the experience of 
youngsters without driving their par- 
ents up the wall. Miguel refreshes the 
spirit like a week at a mountain camp. 
Set in the sere, stunning high-plateau 
country of New Mexico, the movie de- 
scribes an unhurried but sometimes har- 
rowing year in the life of the ten-year- 
old Miguel (Pat Cardi), whose only 
real problem is growing up. Manly am- 
bition has begun to stir in the boy’s child 
body, and he aches to join the men of 
his family, Sheepherders for many gen- 
erations, they spend every summer with 
their flocks in the green grazing lands 
of the Sangre de Cristo mountains. So 
Miguel waits, but not idly, for his time 
to come. And for the viewer, months 
shrink into moments full of rich de- 
tail. Miguel encounters and narrowly 
escapes a rattlesnake, goes with his 
brother on a hunt for a predatory bob- 
cat, adopts a newborn orphan during 
the hectic lambing season of spring, 
rescues a flock of strays from a snarling 
wolf pack. Perhaps the most rewarding 
adventure of all is the boy’s first day of 
real work when the shearers come, his 
triumph when he is invited to leave the 


waggery 


waiting women and children and join | 


the joking men at supper. 

A simple story simply told, Miguel 
sometimes goes naive. The perform- 
ances are a good cut below professional 


even in several major roles, and almost | 


no tension develops between the film's 
human characters, who seem uniform- 
ly kind, generous, hard-working and 
whole. Nonetheless, the movie catches 
the semidocumentary flavor of Joseph 
Krumgold’s novel, and succeeds as a 
feeling and poetic exploration of the 
mysteries that bind man to nature and 
boys to men. 
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Among the world’s top 12 Scotches 
there is a King... King George IV 


This very Scotch spreads its 
royal cheer around the world at a 
prestige price—$6.79 in London. 
But here, King George sells for 


100% BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES. 80 PROOF 


the pipe tobacco 
that stays lit 





Questions, quotes and surprises punctuate the story of 
the news each week. Find oul what they mean in TIME. 





We are happy to be able to offer our Satin Bedsheet and 
Pillowcase sets at these astonishingly low prices. We 
are doing so to Introduce this product to you who have 
never before enjoyed 1! This famous Ce 
satin is easy to wash and may be comme 
dered, too! Colors: GOLD, BLACK, PINK, BL 
WHITE, LILAC, ORCHID, AQUA As used tn 
Imperial and Bridal Sultes of the Conrad Hilton.) 


SATIN SH NOW ONLY 


(2 sheets, 2 ¢ 




















Dbl. Bed Set (6 $15.90 
Twin Bed Set (72x108) 15.90 
Queen Bed Set (90x122%) 19.45 
King Bed Set (LO8x12249) 21.45 
3 letter monogram on cases 1,50 


(If you desire fitted bottom sheet, add $2.25 to double 
or twin set price: $3.00 to queen set price; $4.00 to king 
set price.) Send check or m.o. 50°% deposit on C.O.D.'s 
| 4802 N. Broadway M 
SCINTILLA, NC. Chicago, Ilinois 60640 






SOLE DISTRIBUTOR U.S.A 


almost $2 less! Why? The Scots 
produce it, we Americans bottle 
it and we wantit to be the 
biggest-selling Scotch around. 


MUNSON G. SHAW CO., NEW YORK 


Head Office: 
3670 Wilshire Bivd,, Los Angeles 





SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATION 
SAFETY OF $114 BILLION ASSETS 







Six-month sAviNGs CERTIFICATES in amounts 
of $2500 or more carn 5% annual rate. Also, 
passbook accounts carn 4.94% when our 
4.85% current annual rate is compounded 
quarterly and maintained a year. 500,000 
individuals, corporations and trusts have 
accounts...many from $100,000 to $1,000,000 
per account. Accounts insured by F.S.L.LC. 
Funds received or postmarked by 10th, earn 
from Ist. We pay air mail both ways if mailed 
in U.S.A. Mail money with coupon below. 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


FREE! 1966 “CALIFORNIA STORY”: 20 EXCITING PAGES! 
Glorious photos of famous natural and man-made wonders! 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


California Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 



























Box 54087, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif. H 

— Please send free ‘'California Story" and 1 
1 CalFed MAIL-SAVER®. 10 
H Name____ = — H 
H Address " sae H 
I city Zone __State 1 
; () Funds enclosed in amount of $ — H 
g (I Passbook account ($50 or more) 1 
ug CO New Savings Certificate ($2500 or more) 1 
' 


| Ls. Sec. or Ident. No. ___ 


ee eo ow 
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Arabic 







Wij 
proberen 


steeds 


Flemish 


Greek 


FL. 72 BILBO 
mkt 


Japanese 


Vi gor 
vart 
basta. 






Swedish 
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French 


Hooikaika 
oi aku 
makou. 


Hawaiian 


Vi anstrenger 
oss ytterligere 


Norwegian 


Te tutava nel 
matou. 


Tahitian 









Pa 
tand 
bedre 


Danish 





Gaelic 


UX 
p>anwy 
any 


Hebrew 





Thai 








Dutch 







uns mehr 


Miihe. 


yn 
galetach. 


Welsh 
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Avis tries harder 
all over the world. 


This ad might just ruin our image as the 
We try underdog in rent a cars. 
harder. But Avis has operations in 38 countries 
and we can’t see keeping it a secret. 

English No.2 is still what we are. And No. Lis still 
ahead of us. Which means the Simca we rent in Nice has 
to be as clean as the Plymouth we rent in Newark. 

We must say we had some trouble translating our Avis 
button. The closest the Germans can get to We Try Harder 
is,“*We give of ourselves more effort.’ 

In Italian, it comes out,“ We will do more and better,’ 

All of which is close enough to keep our foreign agents 
on the ball. (Wearing a sign saying that you try harder 
puts you on the spot to do it.) 

If you'd like any of these buttons yourself, drop into 
an Avis agency. There’s no car attached. 
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SYLVIA AT 4, WITH MOTHER 


The Blood Jet Is Poetry 


ARIEL by Sylvia Plath. 85 pages. Har- 
per & Row. $4.95. 


On a dank day in February 1963, a 
pretty young mother of two children 
was found in a London flat with her 
head in the oven and the gas jets wide 
open. The dead woman was Sylvia 
Plath, 30, an American poet whose 
marriage to Ted Hughes, a British poet, 
had gone on the rocks not long before. 
Her published verses, appearing occa- 
sionally in American magazines and 
gathered in a single volume, The Co- 
lossus, had displayed accents’ of 
refinement, but had not yet achieved 
authority of tone. 

But within a week of her death, in- 
tellectual London was hunched over 
copies of a strange and terrible poem 
she had written during her last sick 
slide toward suicide. Daddy was its title: 


if 


AT 21 


its subject was her morbid love-hatred 
of her father; its style was as brutal as 
a truncheon. What is more, Daddy was 
merely the first jet of flame from a lit- 
erary dragon who in the last months of 
her life breathed a burning river of bale 
across the literary landscape. 

Published last year in Britain, the 
last poems of Sylvia Plath sold 15,000 
copies in ten months, almost as many 
as a bestselling novel, and inspired a 
vigorous new group of confessional po- 
ets. Published last week in the U.S., 
Ariel adds a powerful voice to the ri 
ing chorus of American bards (Robert 
Lowell, Ann Sexton, Frederick Seidel) 
who practice poetry as abreaction. 

Worms like Sticky Pearls. Outward- 
ly, Sylvia’s psychosis has standard 
Freudian trimmings. Her father, born 
in the Polish town of Grabow in East 
Prussia, became a professor of ento- 
mology at Boston University and is pre- 
sented in her poetry as an intellectual 





AT 23, WITH HUSBAND HUGHES 
Russian roulette with six bullets in the cylinder. 





AT 25 


tyrant with “a love of the rack and 
the screw.” The mother of the heroine 
in The Bell Jar, an autobiographical 
novel published in England just before 
Sylvia’s death, is described as a metallic 
New England schoolmarm. Little Sylvia 
tried to be Daddy’s darling. At three she 
knew the Latin names of hundreds of 
insects—whenever a bumblebee bum- 
bled by, the pretty little poppet would 
squeak: “Bombus bimaculatus!” 

But when she was ten, Daddy died. 
It was the trauma of her life, or so she 
came to think in later years. At any 
rate, she became a compulsive talker, 
a compulsive learner, a compulsive 
writer. All through her teens she scrib- 
bled stories, plays, poems—many of 
them sufficiently professional to be pub- 
lished in Seventeen and Mademoiselle. 
She won a scholarship to Smith, where 
she made straight A’s. But her feelings 
took their revenge. At 19, after an un- 
happy month in New York City, she 





You do not do, you do not do 

Any more, black shoe 

In which I have lived like a foot 
For thirty years, poor and white, 
Barely daring to breathe or Achoo 


Daddy, I have had to kill you. 

You died before I had time 
Marble-heavy, a bag full of God, 
Ghastly statue with one grey toe 
Big as a Frisco seal 

And a head in the freakish Atlantic 
Where it pours bean green over blue 
In the waters off beautiful Nauset. 

I used to pray to recover you. 

Ach, du, 


In the German tongue, in the Polish town 
Scraped flat by the roller 

Of wars, wars, wars. 

But the name of the town is common 

My Polack friend 


Says there are a dozen or two, 
So I never could tell where you 
Put your foot, your root, 

I never could talk to you. 

The tongue stuck in my jaw 


It stuck in a barb wire snare 
Ich, ich, ich, ich, 
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DADDY 


I could hardly speak. 
I thought every German was you 
And the language obscene 


An engine, an engine 

Chufling me off like a Jew 

A Jew to Dachau, Auschwitz, Belsen, 
I began to talk like a Jew. 

I think I may well be a Jew. 


The snows of the Tyrol, the clear beer of Vienna 
Are not very pure or true. 

With my gypsy ancestress and my weird luck 
And my Taroc pack and my Taroc pack 

I may be a bit of a Jew. 


I have always been scared of you, 

With your Luftwaffe, your gobbledygoo. 
And your neat moustache 

And your Aryan eye, bright blue. 
Panzer-man, panzer-man, O You— 


Not God but a swastika 

So black no sky could squeak through 
Every woman adores a Fascist, 

The boot in the face, the brute 

Brute heart of a brute like you. 


You stand at the blackboard, daddy, 
In the picture I have of you, 
A cleft in your chin instead of your foot 





But no less a devil for that, no not 
Any less the black man who 


Bit my pretty red heart in two 

I was ten when they buried you. 
At twenty I tried to die 

And get back, back, back to you. 

I thought even the bones would do. 


But they pulled me out of the sack, 
And they stuck me together with glue 
And then I knew what to do. 

I made a model of you, 

A man in black with a Meinkampf look 


And a love of the rack and the screw. 
And I said I do, I do. 

So daddy, I'm finally through, 

The black telephone’s off at the root, 
The voices just can’t worm through. 


If I've killed one man, I've killed two— 
The vampire who said he was you 

And drank my blood for a year, 

Seven years, if you want to know 
Daddy, you can lie back now. 


There's a stake in your fat black heart 
And the villagers never liked you. 

They are dancing and stamping on you. 
They always knew it was you. 

Daddy, daddy, you bastard, I'm through. 
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Softened water. 

Dazzling. Precious. 

The sensation of liquid velvet. 

Yet, to keep it soft day after day 
requires a salt for water softeners 
that is of highest quality. 

Caeebie of dissolving evenly, 

and with restraint. Perfectionists 
trust Sterling and their know-how. 
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We deliver what some can’t even promise. 


Our sales and production people field incoming orders 

on the fly. They can set a delivery date within an hour. 

And meet it. (Try that on other first line suppliers.) 
Our whole operation is geared that way. But it took a 

little innovating : like quick-cooking quality steel 

in 20 minutes in America’s first oxygen process vessels. 
And sasndy it on the world’s first ray automated 
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ran home to Wellesley, Mass., crawled | 
under the front porch, hid behind a 

stack of kindling, and swallowed 50 

sleeping pills. Three days later she was 

found, alive but in ghastly condition. 

“They had to call and call,” she wrote 

later, “and pick the worms off me like 

sticky pearls.” 

Words like Missiles. A series of shock 
treatments put her back on her feet, but 
she needed “to be bolstered by some- 
one,” and a few years later she found 
that someone in Poet Hughes, whom 
she met during her Fulbright year at 
Cambridge. As a poet, Sylvia matured 
rapidly during her marriage; after the 
birth of her daughter Frieda, she found 
in the woman’s world the subject she 
could call her own. 

Love set you going like a fat gold 

watch, 

The midwife slapped your footsoles, 

and your bald cry 

Took its place among the elements. 


All night your moth-breath 

Flickers among the flat pink roses. 
! wake to listen: 

A far sea moves in my ear. 


One cry, and I stumble from bed, 

cow-heavy and floral 

In my Victorian nightgown. 

Your mouth opens clean as a cat's. 

But life was more difficult than po- 
etry. In the fall of 1962, just after 
the birth of her son Nicholas, she and 
Hughes separated permanently. Alone 
with the children in Devon, Sylvia 
hurled herself into a heroic but fool- 
hardy attempt to probe her deepest 
problems with the point of a pen. 

All day she kept house and cared for 
the children. Most of the night she 
wrote “like a woman on fire’—two, 
three, six complete poems night after 
night. Her fire was black and its name 
was hatred. Her words were hard and 
small like missiles, and they were flung 
with flat force. 

Now I break up in pieces that fly 

about like clubs. 

A wind of such violence 

Will tolerate no bystanding: TI must 

shriek, 

But beneath the hatred she found 
fear. 

1 am terrified by this dark thing 

That sleeps in me; 

All day I feel its soft, feathery turn- 

ings, its malignity . 

What is this, this face 

So murderous in its strangle of 

branches? 

And beneath the fear, she found a 
sinister love of death. She longed to feel 
the knife not carve, but enter 

Pure and clean as the cry of a baby, 

And the universe slide from my side. 

Death like a Poem. In her most fero- 
cious poems, Daddy and Lady Lazarus, 
fear, hate, love, death and the poet's 
own identity become fused at black 
heat with the figure of her father, and 
through him, with the guilt of the Ger- 
man exterminators and the suffering of 
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as long as you're up 
get me a Grant's 







I like 
the way 


that Scotch 
goes down 


The even and easy 8-year-old Scotch Whisky. 86 proof. Blended and bottled 
in Scotland and imported to the United States by Austin, Nichols & Co., N.Y. 
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100% Pure Pennsylvania 

Wolf's Head Oil Refining Co 
Oil City, Pa 





their Jewish victims. They are poems, 
as Robert Lowell says in his preface to 
Ariel, that “play Russian roulette with 
six cartridges in the cylinder.” 

For six months, first in Devon and 
later in London, Sylvia wrote without 
letup. By the end of January 1963, her 
nerves were a shirt of nettles. On Feb. 
4 she arrived at a friend’s house, lugging 
the children. “She was in an inferno,” 
the friend remembers. “Depression is 
not the word.” For six days she let her- 
self be looked after, but on Feb. 10 she 
went back to her flat to spend the 
night. The next morning, in an Ausch- 
witz all her own, she executed what one 
critic calls her “last unwritten poem.” 
The epithet is appropriate. In the last 
week of her life she laid bare the heart 
of her art in a clouting couplet: 

The blood jet is poetry; 

There is no stopping it, 





TRUMAN TAKING OATH OF OFFICE 
A credit to Anyman. 


How to Start an Argument 


THE TRUMAN PRESIDENCY by Cabell 
Phillips. 463 pages. Macmillan. $7.95 


Harry Truman will be forever remem- 
bered as the President who proved, 
among other things, that anyone can be 
President. The evidence of this is rich 
—and, in this Republic, richly satisfy- 
ing. He did not go to college, and en- 
tered the country’s highest office unable 
to spell: “demigog™ was one of his bet- 
ter guesses in the spelling department. 
His instincts remained proof against the 
presidency. When the new state of Is- 
raecl, grateful for Truman’s immediate 
recognition, ceremonially bestowed on 
him a copy of the Torah, Truman’s re- 
sponse did great credit, not to a chief 
of state, but to the Anyman he was. 
Said he: “Thanks a lot. I've always 
wanted one 

Journalists who assess the Truman 
presidency tend to be emphatic and 
categorical. This new attempt, by a vet- 
eran Washington correspondent for the 
New York Times, is dedicated to the 








The famous 


ESSEX HOUSE 
in New York 
doesnt overlook 


anything 


EXCEPT CENTRAL PARK 
Your prestige address in New York 

overlooking Central Park, near 
Lincoln Center, Rockefeller Cen 
ter, theatres, shops and galleries 
Elegantly appointed rooms and 
uites with TV, air-conditioning 
serving pantry. French cuisine in 
the famous Casino-on-the-Park 
Single from $18, Double from $22 
Suites from $40. In New York 
C17-0300; Chicago, Financial 6-2979 


TESSIEN THIMUSIE 
160 Central Park So., New York 





Bargain hunting on State Street? Shopping for a designer 
original on “The Magnificent Mile?" Whatever you're 
after, it’s within walking distance of Sherman House 
After you've sampled that devastating perfume, take in a 
matinee—you're only moments away from the theatre 
Your car? Why darling, didn't you know—just park it 

in the hotel and leave it there. 


Singles from $8. Doubles from $12. Twins from $15. 


In Chicago...just 
step out of Sherman House 
and youre in business! 


WHERE THE ATTRACTION IS 
S, Kaufman, Mgr. Director 
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Now a short 
word from 
~ American 


Brake Shoe 


It’s about time we had a word with people. 


Our company name has been misleading them long enough. We don’t want people to think 
that we make shoes for a living, or that we’re only in the railroad products business. 


So we’re changing our name to something that stands for everything we do. Abex will be 
our corporate name for hydraulic pumps and presses. Aircraft landing gear. Molds for TV 
tubes. Brake lining. And all the other products we make for railroads, aircraft, trucks, mis- 
siles and industrial equipment. 


Of course, we'll keep our division names, too. For instance, brake lining is a product of our 
American Brakeblok Division. 


Now that we have a new company name, we promise never to mislead anybody. 


530 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 10036 


You have our word: 





about 
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AS IT EVER been done? Yes. Can it 
H still be done? Yes. Do we advise 
you totry it? No. Maybe. I tall depends. 

It all depends, for instance, on what 
you mean by rich. It all depends on 
how much capital you have to start 
with, on how much patience you have, 
on how much risk you are willing or 
able to take. And on many 
other factors. 

TheMan from A.G. Becker 
will never promise riches. . . 
not if he wants to continue 
being an A.G. Becker represen- 
tative. But our business, after 
all, is trying to help people 
invest their surplus funds to achieve 
any reasonable goal they have in mind. 
Sometimes that goal is growth of capi- 
tal; sometimes it is income; sometimes 
the highest degree of safety; often it 
is a combination of several of these 
factors. 

But to get back to the intriguing 
subject of getting rich, we repeat: it’s 
possible, but the only sure thing about 








The Man 
from A. G. Becker 


is always 


worth listening to 
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the stock market is that prices will fluc- 
tuate—down as well as up.There is a 
time to buy and a time to sell and a 
time to hold; in the long run, our aim is 
to catch the tide going the right way, 
and apparently we have been right often 
enough to have many happy customers. 

If your idea of getting rich is dou- 
bling or tripling your money 
overnight, we must warn you 
that we have no card-holding 
magicians on our staff. But 
we do have research people 
who often spot significant 
trends before they are gener- 
ally recognized as significant 
or even as trends. 

Individual financial goals may vary, 
but the name of the game is MONEY. 
All our efforts are directed toward 
helping our customers make it or con- 
serve it. Whichever your objective is, 
we'd like to discuss it with you. Why 
not call or write us? The man you want 
is Lawrence Novak, Vice President. 


His number is (312) 372-6100. 


A.G. Becker &Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Bankers since 1893 + Members New York and other principal Stock Exchanges 
120 Sourn LaSatre Street, Cuicaco, ILLINots 60603 + (312) 372-6100 


New York, San Francisco, Boston 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Albany, Roseland (Chicago) 
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TOOL AND DIE WORKS 
1901-1966. 





70% of all businesses that burn down die out. 


50% never re-open 
Another 20% shut down within three years. 


Pretty frightening percentages for a hard-headed busi- 
nessman to ignore. But not frightening enough to keep 
a lot of you from thinking: “It can’t happen to me,” 


It can happen to you. Suddenly. Devastatingly. And while 
you struggle to rebuild, your employees go on to other 
things. Your customers forget you. 


You can't afford a fire. 

You certainly can afford the fire protection of your own 
“Automatic” Sprinkler system 

Most installations pay for themselves out of reduced 
fire insurance premiums within a few years. After that, 


your insurance savings can be used to increase profits 
or reduce operating expense. The protection remains. 


(Some companies prefer to lease their sprinkler systems 
to avoid any capital outlay.) 

Ask your insurance agent how businesses protected by 
“Automatic” Sprinkler systems can qualify for his low 
preferred risk, FIA or Factory Mutual fire insurance 
rates. Ask us how we can meet your total fire protection 
requirements ... environmental or operational, simple 
or sophisticated, normal or special hazards. Ask. 


Insurance Savings with “‘Automatic’’ Sprinkler Protection 





Annual Insurance Cost Sprinkler Annua 
PROPERTY Before Atter Systen vings 
Sprinklers Sprinklers Cost t 
Processing Plant $6,136.00 $940.00 $24,' $5,196 5 
Wa 2,316.00 345.0 1,971 
Manufactur Plant 5,899.00 468.0 13, ) 4,792.0 y 
Printing Plant 1,590.00 357.0 3,5( ) 1,233.00 3 years 


Write for revealing Free Brochure entitled “The High Cost of Burning.’ 
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CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


DEPT, T-610 YOUNGSTOW 





sey Manufacturing Co. 


10 Y sT( N, OHIO 44501 
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Fred Vachelli 
is 46 years old 


and already 


he’s borrowed 


$63,000. 


how come 
he’s smiling ° 


Fred’s pleased. Because the money 
he’s borrowed through the years is 
actually part of his savings plan. A 
plan that really works. Here it is: 
save regularly ata bank and, to keep 
savings intact and growing, let the 
bank help out with money for the 
big, important things most fami- 


lies need. 


Fred borrowed for: 


MMMM cio cacas 1 Dai ect $20,000 
Cars over the years... ... 12,500 
Pete’s college ee eee 8,000 
New business .......... 15,000 
Home improvements 4,500 
Medical and dental bills... 3,000 


How about you? Chances are 
you'll be borrowing for many of the 
same things while your family grows 
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up. Handle it like the Vachellis 
and much of what you pay back 


on your loans will actually be build- 
ing a solid estate. 

Here’s how Fred did it. When 
he and Evelyn were first married, 
Fred went to the Full Service bank 
where he kept his checking account 
and opened a savings account. 





Fred found he could make his 
savings do double duty at a Full 
Service bank. First, his nest egg 
keeps growing with guaranteed 
interest. Second, his savings help 
him borrow at lowest bank rates. 





After all, most families must 
borrow a great deal in a lifetime for 
things they need. So lower loan 
rates can save you hundreds—even 
thousands—of dollars. 

Take advantage of your Full 
Service bank—where you save, 
borrow and build! How do you find 


one? It’s the place where you keep 


+x 
Where you tin Ke 


save, borrow and build eK “ 


your checking account. 
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proposition that Harry Truman was one 
of the great Presidents, an exclusive 
company which Phillips otherwise lim- 
its to Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, both 
Roosevelts, Wilson and Lyndon B. 
Johnson. But that is only Phillips’ prop- 
osition. He does not prove it; in fact, for 
all his desperate trying, Phillips does not 
convince even himself. 

Drifting Damnation. The book is full 
of indigestible encomiums. Truman, 
says Phillips, “put an indelible imprint 
of greatness on both the presidency and 
the history of his time.” “History has 
rarely witnessed a more heartening tri- 
umph of the simple virtues of unpre- 
tentiousness, honesty and courage.” 
“He left the American presidency a 
stronger, more effective instrument for 
human governance than he found it.” 
“Harry S. Truman was a quite ordinary 
man. But he was also a quite extraordi- 
nary President.” 

For evidence, the author cites the 
same things that all other Truman ap- 
preciators have cited before him. Tru- 
man’s undeniable decisiveness (Hiro- 
shima and Korea); his vision (aid to 
Greece, the Marshall Plan, the Truman 
Doctrine); and especially his 1948 vic- 
tory at the polls, which confounded the 
pollsters, the press, both political par- 
ties, and the nation—nearly everyone, 
indeed, but Harry Truman himself. With 
a generosity that not everyone may 
want to share, Author Phillips declares 
that in the fields of civil rights and for- 
eign policy, Truman’s three successors 
in office discharged a heavy debt to him. 

This is dangerous ground to occupy, 
and despite his fervor Phillips uneasily 
senses that it is. Time and again, his 
Truman testimonials, having run out of 
plausible foundation, drift lamely into 
the damnation of faint praise. The fact 
that Truman increased the White House 
staff from 600 to 1,200 is listed as one 
of his achievements; so are his January 
budget briefings for newsmen and _ his 
veto record (250 bills). 

Moreover, Phillips’ full catalogue of 
Truman’s presidential faults seriously 
undercuts his basic proposition. He con- 
cludes, in retrospect, that the Hiroshima 
bomb was probably unnecessary—Ja- 
pan was already suing for peace. He 
admits that the Potsdam agreements 
encouraged Soviet imperialism. He 
blames Truman for an unconscionably 
rapid postwar demobilization, for a 
bankrupt China policy, and for all the 
domestic sins that critics have laid at 
Truman’s door: government by crony, 
incompetence and corruption in Gov- 
ernment, and “the disease of McCarthy- 
ism, which began—and got out of hand 
—while he was in the White House.” 

No Sweat. This inconsistent recital is 
further weakened by its setting; it is a 
very careless and graceless book. Its 
narrative course defies sensible plot- 
ting: after opening, for example, with 
Roosevelt's death, it leaps ahead to 
Hiroshima, then back to Truman’s first 
faltering steps as President. It is inaccu- 
rate and contradictory; having stated 
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that “no President ever entered the 


White House with a better understanding 


of Government finance,” Phillips later 
acknowledges Truman's “deficiency” in 
the same subject. His writing style, fur- 
thermore, might grieve even the New 
York Times's copy desk: “There was 
no sweat in being Vice President for 
Harry Truman; he never had it so 
good.” 

For all its shortcomings, The Tru- 
man Presidency is bound to ignite con- | 
troversy. After all, one sure way to 
Start an argument is to say that Harry 
Truman was a good President, and an- 
other sure way is to say that he wasn’t. 
Phillips’ book says both. 


Short Notices 


THE DETECTIVE by Roderick Thorp. 
598 pages. Dial. $5.95. 

Those who pursue this detective story 
to its finish may be reminded of a Rube 
Goldberg invention, not because it is 
comically ingenious but because the 
elaborate machinery of its plot does not 
justify the picayune results. The awe- 
some bulk of Author Thorp’s contrap- 
tion is achieved by extraneous detail; he 
is one of those authors who, having in- 
formed the reader that some character 
has picked up a phone, cannot get on 
with the story before informing the 
reader that the character has put the 
phone down. Thorp, his publisher and 
the Literary Guild (whose June selec- 
tion it is) are impressed by the book’s 
girth, but no one else should be. The 
story, about homosexual murder, is un- 
believable, the denouement unaccepta- 
ble. Author Thorp can probably write 
a readable book if he ever learns to stop 
answering the telephone. 


THE JEWEL IN THE CROWN by Paul 
Scott. 462 pages. Morrow. $5.95. 

Paul Scott, a literary agent turned 
writer, specializes in the novel of sensi- 
bility (The Bender; The Corrida at San 
Feliu). This one, set in India in 1942, 
tells of a brash, big-boned English girl 
with a rage to live and a notion that 
flouting convention is the way to do it. 
Self-consciously she befriends a bright, 
embittered Indian boy; surreptitiously 
they become lovers. The relationship 
infuriates the English community and 
sets a bad example for the peasantry— 
at least for four Hindu hooligans who 
rape her one summer evening. The at- | 
tackers escape, the Indian boy is vin- 
dictively jailed on a trumped-up _polit- 
ical charge, and peaceful at last, the 
English girl dies in giving birth to her 
uncertainly sired child, Author Scott | 
writes with gravity and grace. He has | 
set his scarifying tale within a bloody 
jungle of Congress Party politicking and 
imperial British bungling, which he ex- 
amines informatively and with compas- 
sion. He also examines events from ev- 
ery possible viewpoint, successively re- 
counting his story through the eyes of 
eight widely disparate observers. Even | 
for elusive India, it proves to be about | 
four observers too many. ! 





His ears 
must be burning. | 






MONY man Richard E, Roth 
Toledo, Ohio 

Because a lot of people say nice things 
about him. And you can bet his work must 
be pretty outstanding before aclient would 
speak out in praise. Hot on him, too, are 
those he helped start on insurance careers 
of their own, He brought them to MONY 
because he likes it here and knew they 
would, too. And they've never been hap- 
pier. Needless to say, he’s just the kind of 
man we seek. 


MONY 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK, N.Y 


If you agree The Clayton Inn 

is the finest motor hotel 
anywhere, we'll treat you to your 
favorite cocktail. Next trip, 

stay at The Clayton Inn, located 
in Clayton, St. Louis’ newest 
skyscraper area. 


the ™ 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 





Zip 63105 + A.C. 314, PA. 6-5400 
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“Trifling!” says Herb. 
“My ‘914’ dry copier 
makes copies for about 
5 cents apiece. “Bruning!” says Fred. 
“My 2000 dry copier 
makes sharper copies 


Hang the expense!” 


twice as fast, 
often at half the cost. 
Halve the expense!” 


Which is why we get almost half our sales by 
replacing our main competitor's “914"’ model. 
But we don't stop at impressive savings in time 
and money. The Bruning 2000 also gives you 
sharp, clean copies. And it reproduces halftones 
exceptionally well. 






Fred could 
tell you about 
Bruning quality, too. 


See the.2000 in action. Just call your Bruning 
man for a demonstration. You'll find him listed 
under Bruning or Addressograph Multigraph in 
the telephone directories of 155 major cities. Or 
write Dept. A, Mt. Prospect, Illinois. 


@) Bruning 


Division of Addressogr: Multigraph Con 
runing is a US. Reg. Trademark of AM. Corp Division of Addressograph Multigraph Corp. 
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Kentucky straight Bourbon whiskeys 
86 proof and 100 proot bottled in bond. 
Distilled and bottled at the Forks of the 
Elkhorn by the Old Grand-Dad 
Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky 









It’s the one day 
in 365 that belongs 
just to Dad 

Give him Old Grand-Dad. » 

‘True, it costs more than most 
other Bourbons 

But a gift that gives so much 7& 
in return is surely worth the 
extra price 

And so is Dad 













a, sR jets > 
Now there are two—Marlboro Menthol Green and Marlboro Red 
Now there’s a new flavor partner to famous Marlboro Red. New 
Marlboro Menthol Green, a fresh new way of saying you get a lot to 


like in Marlboro Country. And that’s where the flavor’s always been. 


